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lg recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to 
the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
its crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice, 


( = Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
tr 


JAMES EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 





FOR GENERAL USE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 
And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 





DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 
Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will 
form a stiff paste; then add, all at once, a sufficient quantity of Loiling Milk, or Milk and 
Water in equal portions, or Water. 
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i-lb., 2-lb., and 1-lb, Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Sold by Grocers in every part of London, 
And by Grocers and Druggists in every Town throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Manuractory: LONDON. 
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IRISH ACTORS OF THE LAST CENTURY.—DELANE, RYAN, MOODY. 


Dvurtine the age of Garrick, the Au- 
gustan era, as many style it, of the 
British drama, Ireland supplied the 
London boards with more actors of 
mark than Barry or Mossop, whom 
we lately noticed, though none per- 
haps of the same high order of talent. 
Their lives and _ histrionic -achieve- 
ments may not call for the distinction 
of elaborate biographies, or furnish 
the requisite materials ; still there are 
those amongst them who deserve bet- 
ter than to be jumbled en masse in the 
storehouse of oblivion, which Shake- 
speare tells us, Time carries in a 
wallet at his back, 


“A great siz’d monster of ingratitudes.” 


What has been is soon forgotten, 
when once the curtain hides it from 
view, unless some friendly voice or 
pen perpetuates its memory. The 
favourite of the past fades rapidly be- 
fore the rising and attractive novelty 
of the fleeting hour. 


‘“‘ For Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he 
would fly, 
Grasps in the comer.” 

The General Advertiser of April 
the 3rd, 1750, contained the following 
announcement :—‘“On Saturday night 
died Dents DELANE, Esq., universally 
regretted.” His age is not mentioned, 

‘but it could not have much exceeded 
forty. Davies, in his “Life of Gar- 
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rick,” says, Delane’s attachment to 
the bottle injured his constitution, 
and checked his advances towards 
high professional success. But Davies 
is not a biographer or retailer of 
anecdotes to be thoroughly depended 
on—(who is?) What he asserts in this 
instance might or might not be true, 
and is not easily disproved after the 
lapse of more than a century. 

Delane was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a view to some- 
thing higher than the stage; but 
being carried away by a strong inter- 
nal impulse, made his appearance on 
the publie boards at Smock-alley in 
1728, and was as well received as he 
could wish. He was young, hand- 
some, had an elegant figure, a power- 
ful but somewhat monotonous voice, 
a pleasing, gentlemanly address, and 
tolerably easy action. As might be 
looked for in a novice, he lacked the 
judgment which only practical expe- 
rience can bring; but with his enthu- 
siastic countrymen this was readily 
overlooked, and as his years increased 
his discrimination ripened. He soon 
became a general favourite, and sup- 
ported many leading characters in 
tragedy and elegant comedy, particu- 
larly Alexander the Great and Young 
Bevil, with universal applause. In 
little more than three seasons his ris- 
ing reputation carried him to London, 
where he appeared, under his first 
manager, Giffard, who had also emi- 

ated before him, at Goodman’s 
Fields, on the 24th of November, 

1 
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1731, as Chamont, in Otway’s “Or- 

han.” The character partakes a 
ittle of the tragic bully, but is effec- 
tive in the hands of a spirited actor, 
and was a favourite with Garrick in 
his earlier days. Voltaire says, sar- 
castically, yet not without truth, of 
this “hot-brained, noisy, boist’rous 
ruffian,” as Castalio calls him, “There 
is in the play a brother of Monimia, 
a soldier of fortune, who, because he 
and his sister are cherished and inain- 
tained by this worthy family, abuses 
them all round. ‘Do me justice, you 
old Put,’ says he to the father, or, 
damme, I'll set your house on fire.’ 
* My dear boy,’ says the accommodat- 
ing old gentleman, ‘you shall have 
justice.” The “Orphan” is too 
coarse and indelicate for modern fas- 
tidiousness. Its last revival was at 
Covent Garden, in 1815, for Miss 
O’ Neill, supported by Young, Charles 
Kemble, and Conway, when it com- 
manded twelve repetitions. 

Delane followed up his successful 
opening by the capital parts of Othello, 
Orestes, Essex, Oroonoko, Hotspur, 
and Leon, and selected Richard the 
Third for his first benefit. Here he 
continued sharing reputation and 
leading characters with Giffard until 
1735. Onthe 25th of October in that 
= he seceded to Covent Garden, en- 
isted under the banners of Rich, and 
made his first bow at the west-end 
on that evening, as Alexander the 
Great, which he repeated three nights 
in succession. At Covent Garden he 
continued for seven seasons, with the 
exception of short visits to Dublin, as 
a star, in 1737, 1739, and 1740. In 
1742 he shifted his quarters to Drury- 
lane. During the time above named 
he fairly divided laurels with Quin, 
then at his zenith. In the “Life of 
Theophilus Cibber,” published in 
1740,we find this paragraph :—“ When 
Booth quitted the stage, Quin was 
for some time without a competitor ; 
but all on a sudden there appeared 
at Goodman’s Fields a young trage- 
dian from Dublin. This was Delane. 
Novelty, youth, a handsome figure, 
an expressive face, a gentlemanlike 
demeanour, took off from any severe 
criticism on his elocution and action. 
In short, though so far from the po- 
lite end of the town, he drew several 
fashionable audiences, and became in 
such a degree of repute, that com- 
parisons were made between him and 
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Quin, nor was he without admirers 
of both sexes, who gave him the pre- 
ference. In 1735 he engaged with 
Rich at Covent Garden, and in two 
or three years he reached that pro- 
minent station on the stage which 
most of the other actors could not in 
many years attain to.” 

This, on a smaller scale, was a 
foreshadowing of the more complete 
and permanent revolution in public 
taste and opinion, destined in the fol- 
lowing year to be accomplished by a 
more commanding genius; and such 
were the position and prospects of 
Delane when Garrick rose, also in the 
east, in the same locality of Good- 
man’s Fields, on the 19th of October, 
1741, and speedily distanced all ri- 
valry, throwing the old school, its 
followers, pupils,and worshippers into 
the background. Not content with 
legitimate triumph, and victory by 
fair superiority of taleut, he had re- 
course to mimicry, and availed him- 
self of a faculty of imitation with 
which he was singularly endowed, 
much to the annoyance and injury of 
the established performers. It is sore 
enough to have your self-love wound- 
ed, but worse, when diminished pop- 
ularity leads to depreciation of mar- 
ket value. Garrick saw that the 
greater number of those with whom 
he was determined to cast in his lot 
were mistaken in their style of act- 
ing—stilted, rather than natural, and 
bred up in a school of stiff, conven- 
tional declamation, from which they 
either dared not, would not, or could 
not emancipate themselves. They re- 
citatived instead of reciting, and in- 
toned or chanted without pathos or 
yassion. Antony (commonly called 
Pony) Aston, in his little book, written 
as a supplement to Colley Cibber’s 
“Apology,” circa 1747, says, ae 
of the great Mrs. Barry, “Neither 
she, nor any of the actresses in her 
times, had any natural tone in their 
speech.”” The young reformer might 
have been satisfied with ‘‘ showing 
this up” by the contrast of his own 
familiar and fervid manner; but in 
order to display the errors of his con- 
temporaries in the most glaring and 
ridiculous light, when he acted Bayes 
in the “ Rehearsal,” which he did, for 
the first time, on the 3rd of February, 
1742, he ever and anon checked the 
performers, who are supposed to be 
repeating their parts to him, as we 
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have all seen Puff do in the “Critic,” 
in modern times, and showed them 
how to deliver their speeches in what 
he called the true theatrical flourish. 
For this purpose he selected some of 
the most eminent favourites of the 
day, and by his wonderful powers of 
mimicry was able to assume, and, of 
course, to colour up the exact pecu- 
liarities and deportment of each in 
his turn. Delane, who stood in the 
first rank, was tall and comely, had 
a clear and strong voice, but no va- 
riety of tone regulated by feeling or 
emotion. Garrick began with him. 
He retired to the upper part of the 
stage, and drawing his left arm across 
his breast, rested his right elbow 
upon it, raisinga finger to his nose,with 
the expression of his face as solemn 
as if he were going to preach a ser- 
mon. He then came forward in a 
stately gait, nodding his head as he 
advanced, and, in the exact tone of 
Delane, spoke the famous simile of 
the boar and sow. The audience re- 
cognised the burlesque, screamed with 
delight, and vociferated “encore.” 
Hale, of Covent Garden, had a 
striking figure, with an extensive and 
melodious voice, and was in the habit 
of playing lovers. Garrick chose a 
speech suited to the occasion, and in 
a soft, plaintive accent, without a 
vestige of real feeling, voa et preeterea 
nihil, gave an exaggerated resem- 
blance of Hale in 
“How strange a captive am I grown of 
late,” &c. 


from Varanes, in the “ Force of Love.” 
Ryan had a croaking, drawling ac- 
cent. Garrick gave a grotesque imi- 
tation of his manner, by speaking in 
a tremulous raven-tone of voice, 


“Your bed of love from dangers will I 
free,” &c. 


He never attempted to mimic Quin, 
whose style was equally open to at- 
tack. Either he really respected his 
talent, or was afraid of him; for 
Apemantus was a man of the sword, 
not to be trifled with, and ready to 
betake himself to his tools on slighter 
provocation than that would ‘have 
been. He had twice killed his op- 
ponent in fair combat, and fought a 
third and impromptu duel with Theo- 
po Cibber under the piazza in 

vent Garden. Little David was 
more inclined to be a member of the 
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peace congress. Although he had 
enough, and to spare, of the irritable 
petulance belonging to power and 
prosperity, he was not constitutionally 
pugnacious, and would have referred 
a quarrel to Touchstone’s seventh 
course, and have backed out logically 
rather than proceed to extreme mea- 
sures. Murphy could not remember 
whether Garrick burlesqued any actor 
besides the three we have named. 
Davies adds Bridgewater and Giffard. 
Cooke, a poet, biographer, and bar- 
rister, who wrote the “ Elements of 
Dramatic Criticism,” says, in his “ Life 
of Macklin,” that Garrick was ad- 
monished to omit the travesty of his 
manager by a challenge and a punc- 
ture in the sword-arm. But nobody 
believed the tale when told, as Cooke 
cited no authority, and, with many 
features of invention, it had none of 
what the French designate vraisem- 
blance. 

Delane suffered much in the esti- 
mation of the town by Garrick’s lu- 
dicrous imitation. His progress re- 
ceived a check, and if it be true that 
he took to drinking, this may perhaps 
have been an exciting cause. When 
the public have once been taught to 
laugh at what formerly called forth 
their serious interest and admiration, 
a Rubicon has been passed which sel- 
dom admits of return. Hale was 
present one night at Garrick’s Bayes, 
and laughed heartily at his imitations 
of Delane and Ryan; but when it 
came to his own turn to be taken off, 
he was shocked at the mortifying 
scene, and felt the folly and injustice 
of approving that ridicule of others 
which he could not bear himself. 
When Garrick had become a pros- 
perous manager, unrivalled in pro- 
fessional reputation, and courted by 
all classes, at the solicitation of seve- 
ral friends, the remonstrances of the 
actors, and from a conviction that 
his full-blown fortunes required not 
the spurious aid of mimicry, which 
was but a trifling feather in his cap 
of fame, for once in his life, as Tate 
Wilkinson satirically expresses it, he 
did a generous action, and gave up 
what he no longer wanted. 

When Garrick was so bitterly of- 
fended with Foote, Wilkinson, and 
Henderson, for presuming to take 
him off, he should have called to 
mind how long and often he had in- 
flicted that pain on others. When, 
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in 1758, at the request of Sparks of 
Covent Garden, he promised to put 
a stop to Wilkinson’s imitations at 
Drury-lane, Wilkinson again ex- 
claimed, “Bless his goodnature!” 
We marvel that Delane and Ryan, 
who were men of pluck and spirit, 
submitted tamely to the ridicule and 
attending damage. Perhaps they 
thought with Quin, that the new 
style was “ heresy, not reformation,” 
and that the public would grow tired 
of it, when the first blush of novelty 
had passed over. However skilfully 
imitation may be executed, it re- 
flects faults rather than beauties, 
and therefore cannot be a flattering 
or impartial portraiture. Edmund 
Kean was endowed with this faculty, 
though not to such an extent as his 
more versatile type and predecessor. 
As a vehicle for its indulgence, he 
usually selected Sylvester Dagger- 
wood, on his benefit nights, and al- 
ways concluded by a harlequin leap 
through the scene. His best hits 
were Braham and Incledon,as Richard 
and Richmond, in the dialogue pre- 
ceding the fight in “Richard the 
Third.” The late Charles Young, 
occasionally in private, gave excellent 
copies of Garrick and Henderson in 
Lear and Falstaff, which he had ac- 
quired from contemporaries of both. 
Supposed imitation or resemblance 
sometimes vanishes entirely when the 
yorties are placed in juxtaposition. 
iss Cushman was generally pro- 
nounced an exact counterpart, in 
features, voice, and manner, of an 
eminent male tragedian ; so much so 
that she was often called Mr. 
in petticoats. When, at last, they 
acted together, the similarity dis- 
appeared, and the marked contrast 
astonished the audience. Mr. Junius 
Brutus Booth was said to look and 
act exactly like Edmund Kean; but 
the fallacy of the impression evinced 
itself-conclusively on that memorable 
night of “Othello,’ when Kean 
snuffed out his reputed double at 
Drury-lane. This J. B. Booth, when 
he enacted Sir Giles Overreach, car- 
ried in one of his hands, in the last 
scene, a piece of sponge saturated 
with rose-pink, and during the con- 
cluding frenzy, contrived to pass it 
to his mouth, unseen by the spectators, 
so that when he fell, he conveyed the 
hogrible idea of having burst an in- 
ternal vessel. This was “art pro- 
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ducing nature,” with a vengeance. 
As one of the “startling sensation 
effects,” in one of the recently-current 
new versions of the old “ Heart of 
Mid - Lothian,” triply dramatized 
with prodigious success by Dibdin, 
Terry, and Murray of Edinburgh, 
in 1819 and 1820, Jeanie Deans pre- 
sented herself to the Duke of Argyle 
with the semblance of bare and 
bleeding feet, as if she had then 
and there rushed in from her four 
hundred miles’ walk on the hard and 
dusty road. The outrage on delicacy 
and good taste was as flagrant as the 
most unnecessary violation of the 
novelist’s minute description of the 
Edinburgh lassie’s toiletandchaussure 
on that momentous occasion. 

When Garrick entered on manage- 
ment at Drury-lane in 1747, he found 
Delane a well-established member of 
the old company, and, perhaps from 
some compunctious visitings, retained 
him in the prominent position he 
had long held, associating Barry with 
him. He gave them both many op- 
portunities, to husband his own attrac- 
tion, or when he wanted to dine with 
an archbishop or a duke, or to enter- 
tain a foreign ambassador at his own 
house. It was quite true, as Dr. 
Johnson said to Sir William Jones, 
at Garrick’s funeral, more than thirty 
years later, that the obligations be- 
tween the great actor and his art 
were reciprocal. His art made him 
rich, and he made his art respectable. 
In 1748, Delane visited Edinburgh 
professionally, in company with 
Sparks, during the London recess, 
and met with a flattering reception. 
He was greatly impressed by the 
talents of Mrs. Ward, the leading 
actress and favourite of the Northern 
metropolis, and, in an evil hour, re- 
commended her to Rich, who had a 
vacancy, instead of to his own em- 
ployer, who had none; an act of ap- 
parent disloyalty by which the latter 
was mortally offended. Before this, 
Garrick had publicly expressed him- 
self the familiar friend of Delane, 
and took a pleasure in walking with 
him in the street, arm and arm. But 
Delane, soon after his arrival from 
Scotland, accidentally met Garrick 
under the piazza at Covent Garden, 
who not only would not return his 
salute, but gave him such a look of 

and disdain, as few men he- 
sides himself had the power of bestow- 
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ing. An immediate separation ensued. 
Delane demanded the surrender of 
his articles, which were at once given 
up, and again engaged himself to Rich, 
with whom he remained until he 
died. This little episode reminds us 
of the truth of Shakespeare’s reflec- 
tions on the caprice or instability of 
commonplace friendships, as uttered 
by the lips of Coriolanus :—- 
“O world, thy slippery turns! 
now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one 
heart, 
Whose meal and exercise are still to- 
gether; 
Who twin, as *twere, in love inseparable, 
Shall, within this hour, on a dissension of 
a doit, 
Break out to bitterest enmity.” 


Friends 


Garrick, to his discredit it must be 
recorded, finding that Mrs. Ward, 
was well received by the town, en- 
couraged her to break her engage- 
ment with Rich, which she was the 
more easily tempted to do, as Miss 
Bellamy was in possession of many 
of the characters she wished to play. 
Mrs. Ward speedily made her first 
appearance at Drury-lane, as Cordelia 
to Garrick’s Lear. Several years 
later, she was the original Lady 
Randolph, at Edinburgh, in Home’s 
tragedy of “Douglas.” A better 
understanding arose subsequently 
between the managers of the rival 
London theatres, under the reigns 
of Harris and Sheridan. It was 
settled that neither should engage a 
performer from the other house, until 
after the expiration of the season. 
Delane, at Covent Garden, played 
seconds to Quin, from 1748 to 1750, 
and occasionally such first-rate parts 
as Hotspur, Lord Hastings, Oroonoko, 
Antony, Young Bevil, Varanes, and 
Henry the Fifth. His last appear- 
ance occurred on the 22nd of March, 
1750, only eight days before his death, 
as Piercy, in Banks’s old tragedy of 
“Virtue betrayed, or Anna Bullen,” 
which had been revived, after a slum- 
ber of thirty years, for Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s benefit, on the 17th of the 
same month. A repetition of the 
play had been announced for the 
24th, but it was postponed on account 
of Delane’s sudden illness. We know 
not where he was buried. Most pro- 
bably in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
the most popular resting-place of the 
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actors of his time. Delane died 
eleven years before Churchill wrote 
the “ Rosciad,” or the satirist would 
surely have found room for an actor 
of his marked peculiarities on the 
capacious gibbet whereon he impaled 
nearly all his surviving contempo- 
raries. 

Lacy Ryan, the faithful Pylades 
of Quin through life, was always re- 
puted to be an Irishman, and so 
called himself; but in some brief 
memoirs published after his death, 
it was said that he was born in thé 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
and about the year 1694. His names, 
sponsorial and patronymic, have ne 
Saxon flavour in them; if they are 
not of truly Milesian descent, they 
are exceedingly happy counterfeits ; 
we, therefore, in the absence of bet- 
ter proof to the contrary, retain him 
in our present list. His godfather, 
Mr. Lacy, an attorney, resident in 
London, took charge of his education 
at St. Paul’s school, and intended to 
bring him up to the law. But he soon 
imbibed a strong propensity for the 
stage, and through the interest of 
his countryman, Sir Richard Steele, 
became a member of the Haymarket 
company in 1710. One of the first 
parts he was set to perform was Sey- 
ton, an elderly officer in “ Macbeth,” 
at which time he was about sixteen 
years of age. Betterton, who was 
then acting Macbeth, at seventy, and 
as it happened, for the last time, had 
not seen Ryan before he presented 
himself to him when the time for his 
entry came on at night, and was sur- 
prised at the apparition of a boy in a 
huge cauliflower wig, profusely pow- 
dered, such as our judges were wont 
to wear upon the bench. However, 
by his looks, he encouraged the 
neophyte to deliver himself boldly of 
his part, and when the scene was over, 
commended the young aspirant for 
what he pronounced a creditable 
effort, but severely reproved old 
Downes, the prompter, for sending 
on the stage a child, to represent a 
man advanced in life. 

Three years later, Addison’s cele- 
brated tragedy of “ Cato” was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane. By this time, 
Ryan had advanced so far as to be 
intrusted with the character of Mar- 
cus, and to be honoured with the 
special instructions of the auther and 
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his friend Steele. The original cast 

of the play was as follows :— 
Cato, . Booth. 
SyYpPHax, Cibber. 
JUBA, Wilks. 
Portivs, Powell. 
SEMPRONIUS, Mills. 
Marcvs, Ryan. 
Dectvs, Boman. 
Lvcivs, Keen. 
Marcia, Mrs. Oldfield. 
Lucta, Mrs. Porter. 


Cato, although produced late in the 
season, and during the run of benefits, 
was repeated eighteen times, an extra- 
ordinary success at that period. Addi- 
son made the theatre a present of what- 
ever profits he might have claimed ; 
the authorities therefore held them- 
selves bound to spare no cost on the 
decorations, and they were amply re- 
warded. The three managing actors, 
Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, cleared 
each £1,350. Classical stage cos- 
tume in Queen Anne’s time might 
have been expensive, but it was 
strangely fanciful. Pope gives us 
an idea of how Addison’s play was 
mounted :— 

“ Booth enters,—hark! the universal peal! 
But has he spoken? Not a syllable. 
What shook the stage, and made the 

people stare? 

Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and 

lacquer’d chair.” 

A print of Sheridan, in 1770, who 
succeeded Quin, who succeeded Booth, 
is a fair fac-simile of a portly alder- 
man, as he descends to his breakfast, 
en robe de chambre. 

The attraction of “Cato” was 
partly owing to its poetical merits, 
which would be more coldly estimated 
now, and in some degree to Booth’s 
acting; but chiefly to party spirit. 
The Whigs applauded every line in 
which liberty was mentioned, as a 
satire on the Tories, and the Tories 
echoed every round of applause to 
show that the satire was unfelt. They 
even collected fifty guineas in the 
boxes during the first performance, 
and presented them to Booth by the 
hands of Lord Bolingbroke, as a 
slight acknowledgment “for his 
honest opposition to a perpetual 
dictator, and for his dying so bravely 
in the cause of liberty.” Dennis’s 
analysis of Cato is one of the most 
amusing specimens of spiteful criti- 
cism ever penned. It is easily met 
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with, as Dr. Johnson has given it 
nearly entire in his “ Life of Addison.” 

The love scenes in “Cato” are 
mawkish and uninteresting. The 
finest poetical passage is the far-famed 
soliloquy on the immortality of the 
soul, which children learn by heart, 
and clergymen quote in the pulpit. 
Yet Addison, who was a moral and 
religious man (with a weakness for 
brandy, according to Horace Walpole), 
has been solemnly accused as an ad- 
vocate of suicide, and his play con- 
demned as anti-Christian, because 
Cato dies by his own hand. Surely 
no deduction can well be more illogical 
than this. The poet handles a well- 
known historical subject, and treats 
it historically. If he had altered the 
catastrophe, he would have falsified a 
comeaaaliie event, and have changed 
the leading incident of his drama. 
Cato of Utica is not a Christian but 
a heathen. He reasons, not from 
Gospel revelation, of which he had 
no prophetic dawnings, but from the 
pagan philosophy in which he had 
been educated. If it is lawful to read 
history for the purposes of instruction, 
it cannot be unlawful to mould it into 
a poem ; and when that poem assumes 
a dramatic shape, there can be no 
more harm in acting it than in sing- 
ing a song which has been composed 
to be sung, orin eating a dinner which 
has beencooked to be eaten. If Cato 
were represented as a Christian, and 
reconciling himself to suicide on 
Christian arguments, the case would 
be widely altered, and the charge 
against Addison might stand good. 
Suicide, which, in the Christian code, 
is a crime of the first magnitude, was 
considered by the most enlightened 
heathens, under particular circum- 
stances, as an incumbent duty, and 
the crowning test of virtue. But so 
cautious is the Christian poet to avoid 
the imputation which has been un- 
justly cast on him, that he puts into 
the mouth of his dying hero a doubt, 
suggested by his own reverence for 
Christian doctrine :- 


** A gleam of light 
Breaks in on my departing soul. Alas! I fear 
I’ve been too hasty. ©, ye powers, that 
search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost 
thoughts, 
If I have done amiss, impute it not ;— 
The best may err.”— 
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These lines alone might have saved 
Addison from a groundless accusa- 
tion. 

It is strange how even pious and 
good men will suffer their reason to 
be warped, when they get astride on 
a favourite theory. The Rev. 8. 
Pigott, in a very beautiful work on 
suicide, charges the death of Eustace 
Budgell, a writer of note in the pe- 
riodicals of his time, to the account 
of Cato. “What,” says he, “was the 
effect of the exhibition on the mind 
of the unhappy Mr. Budgell, who, on 
retiring, as a is supposed, trom the 
theatre, plunged into the Thames, 
and was found with this defence on 
his person? ‘What Cato did, and 
Addison approved, must needs be 
right.’” This apology was mere flimsy 
nonsense, a sort of struggling at effect, 
which half-mad people often indulge 
in, even in their last moments. 
What Cato did, on heathen principles, 
could be no argument with a man 
professing to be a Christian: nor did 
Addison approve it, because the Cato 
of his poem acted like the Vato of 
history. Budgell, it must be remem- 
bered, was an avowed freethinker. 
There is not the slightest foundation 
for the inference that he committed 
his suicide on retiring from the 
theatre, nor was it a sudden impulse 
arising from the effect of Addison’s 
slay, as Mr. Pigott has determined. 

t was deliberately done, in the day- 
time, to avoid the consequences of 
conviction for having forged the will 
of his distant relative or connexion, 
Dr. Tyndal, in which he had provided 
himself, tothe detriment of the lawful 
inheritor, with a legacy of two thou- 
sand pounds. He filled his pockets 
with stones, took a boat, and jumped 
overboard while they were shooting 
London-bridge. He had proposed 
to his natural daughter to accompany 
him, partially hinting at his object, 
but she was not disgusted with life, 
and declined the invitation. She 
preferred going on the stage, where 
she met with tolerable success. Her 
talent and character both appear to 
have been respectable. Budgell’s 
defence, such as it was, was found on 
his bureau, and not in his pocket. 

Dr. Styles goes far beyond Mr. 
Pigott, and in quoting also the death 
of Budgell as chargeable to “Cato,” 
he draws a uae conclusion from 
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this individual case, and says, “the 
alarming progress of suicide may be 
ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
influence of the theatre.” The Rev. 
Rowland Hill, the Rev. Job Orton, 
and Miss Hannah More—who by the 
way wrote, and caused to be acted, 
a tragedy, with two suicides and a 
mortal duel in it—all attribute, in 
like manner, the fe/o de se of Budgell 
to the pernicious effects of ‘ Cato.” 

But to return to the subject of our 
biography. Ryan, by dint of steady 
application and good conduct, rather 
than brilliant parts, attained a per- 
manent position, in which he was never 
supplanted. He enjoyed a kind of 
prescriptive claim to all lovers in 
tragedy, and the fine gentlemen in 
comedy, for nearly thirty years. The 
Theatrical Examiner, in 1757, cen- 
sured him for continuing to act rakes 
and smart young fellows, for which 
his age and appearance were badly 
suited, after he had reached his grand 
climacteric, and counselled him to 
retreat on the heavy fathers as a 
more appropriate line. In his fea- 
tures he was handsome, in person 
well made, and above the middle size ; 
in action and deportment, easy and 
gentlemanlike. His judgment was 
critical and correct ; his understand- 
ing of an author’s sense most accu- 
rately just; and his emphasis, or 
manner of pointing out that sense to 
the audience, ever trueand impressive. 
His feelings were strong, and he never 
failed to awaken the sympathy of 
listeners, when he exerted himself to 
make them feel with him. Yet so 
many are the physical requisites 
necessary to a capital actor, that with 
all the above-nained leading advan- 
tages, Ryan was partially excluded 
from the list of first-rates by a defi- 
ciency in only one article, namely, 
that of voice. 

This most indispensable organ he 
could never master, even to his own 
satisfaction. It was probably defec- 
tive by nature, but on two several 
occasions he had the misfortune to 
sustain injuries from which he never 
recovered, and which threatened to 
drive him from his profession. In an 
accidental affray with some water- 
men, in the very outset of his thea- 
trical life, he received a blow on the 
nose, which turned that feature a 
little out of its place, and though the 
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deformity, in consequence, was not 
remarkable, his voice, already inclin- 
ing to be harsh and shrill, became 
altered for the worse. Many years 
later, on the night of Saturday the 
15th of March, 1735, as he was re- 
turning home from the theatre, at 
twelve o'clock, he was attacked in 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, by several ruffians, who, as it 
afterwards appeared,took him forsome 
one else. One of them eried “stand,” 
and immediately discharged a pistol, 
loaded with shot anda brace of bullets, 
at Ryan’s mouth, breaking his jaw 
and carrying away four of his teeth. 
Ryan said, “Friend, you have killed 
me, but I forgive you.” The fellow 
committed no robbery on his person, 
except by taking his sword, which he 
afterwards dropped. Ryan called for 
the watch, who came up, as the suc- 
cessors of the ancient Dogberries 
often do now, too late ; and by them 
he was taken to Mr. Kerwood’s, the 
surgeon in Queen-street, from whence, 
having had his wounds dressed, he 
was carried home. For a long time 
he was unable to perform, and though 
he did at length recover the hurt, 
with fewer marks of external mutila- 
tion than might have been expected, 
yet his voice ever retained a tremulo, 
or quaver, when exerted to any extent, 
which rendered his manner very 
particular, and by being extremely 
easy to imitate, laid him much more 
open to the powers of mimicry and 
ridicule than he would otherwise 
have been. Garrick might have 
spared a peculiarity arising from such 
a misfortune; but this was too much 
to expect from one gorged with nightly 
acclamations, until “increase of appe- 
tite grew out of what it fedon.” The 
applause of the pit and the shouts of 
the gallery would have shaken the 
sense of fair dealing of Aristides him- 


self, or have upset the equanimity of 


Zeno or Epictetus, had they chanced 
to have been actors. 
Notwithstanding the injury he had 
sustained by the accident and imita- 
tion, Ryan, by being always scru- 
pulously perfect in the words of his 
author, and by his sound judgment 
in conception, assisted, moreover, by 
his amiable character in private life, 
remained, to the close of his career, a 
general favourite. Being unable to 
appear at his benefit, which occurred 
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a few nights after the street assault, 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, the father 
of George the Third, sent him a hand- 
some present ; many of the nobility 
and fashionables followed his exam- 
ple, and Sir William Saunderson alone 
engaged nearly half the house. 

Ryan appears to have been a victim 
to casualties, not connected with his 
avocation. In 1718, an incident was 
forced on him, which must have been 
most distressing to a man of his gentle 
temperament. On the evening of 
the 20th of June, in that year, he 
happened to be at the Sun eating- 
house, in Long-Acre, at supper, when 
a Mr. Kelly, who had before terrified 
several successive companies by draw- 
ing on two or three persons with whom 
he was totally unacquainted, came into 
theroom in afit of drunkenness, abused 
Ryan, and drew his sword on him, 
with which he made three or four 
furious passes, and as nearly as pos- 
sible, ran the actor through the body, 
who shielded himself as well as he 
could with a dish, before he could get 
to his own weapon, which was hang- 
ing up near the window. He then 
parried the assault, and in a close 
scuffle, wounded Kelly in the left side, 
who immediately fell and expired. 
Davies says that Ryan was tried for 
this certainly justifiable homicide, and 
honourably acquitted. 

An anecdote is preserved of Ryan, 
which can never be repeated without 
sympathy. He lost a favourite ne- 
phew, and was particularly anxious to 
pay the last mark of his affection to 
the remains, which were to be interred 
at Poplar, near London. He solicited 
Rich to be excused from duty on that 
evening, but with that caprice in the 
exercise of “a little brief authority,” 
in which the manager often indulged, 
he refused, and in consequence the 
funeral was ordered at an earlier hour 
than usual ; but owing to the dilatori- 
ness of the undertaker, it still took 
place so late that Ryan had only time 
to follow the coffin to the church 
door, when his feelings so overcame 
him, on being compelled to depart 
before the ceremony had commenced, 
that he burst into a vehement fit of 
tears. The distressing scene was long 
remembered by the spectators who 
witnessed it. 

The friendship between Ryan and 
Quin is well known to have been 
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uninterrupted, and reflects honour on 
both. After Quin had left the stage 
and retired to Bath, to enjoy his 
turtle and claret, with occasional trips 
to Devonshire, in search of John 
Dory, he came to London to play 
Falstafffor Ryan’s benefit, on the 19th 
of March, 1753. The nobility and 
gentry at Bath, comprised within his 
extensive circle of acquaintances, gave 
hima hundred guineas for the bénéfi- 
ciare, and desired him to send down 
as many tickets. Quin acted with so 
much success on this occasion, and 
produced such an overflowing bumper 
for his friend, that Ryan was induced 
to ask a repetition of the service the 
next year. In the meantime, Quin 
had lost two of his front teeth, and 
had no ambition to exhibit impaired 
powers. He wrote thus laconically in 
reply :—“ Dear Ryan, I would play 
for you if I could, but I will whistle 
Falstaff for no man. I have willed 
you £1,000 ; if you want money you 
may have it at once, and save my exe- 
cutors trouble.—Y ours, James Quin.” 
In this instance the testator, though 
by a little the elder of the two, out- 
lived the legatee for six years. 
Ryan’s best efforts in acting were 
as Edgar, in “ King Lear;” the mad 
scene of “‘ Orestes ;’ the fourth act of 
Macduff; Dumont, in “ Jane Shore ;”’ 
Lord Townly; Manly, in “ Plain 
Dealer ;” Iago ; Mosca, in the “Fox ;” 
Cassius, and Captain Plume. He was 
too old for Alonzo, in the “ Revenge ;” 
yet, in the jealousy and distraction, he 
struck out considerable beauties. He 
was considered easy and spirited in 
the Prince of Wales (“ Henry IV.’’), 
and for a long time admirable in 
Young Bevil, in the doleful comedy 
of the “Conscious Lovers.” Wood- 
ward told Tate Wilkinson that Gar- 
rick went with him, before he became 
a regular actor, tosee Ryan in Richard 
the Third, meaning to be inwardly 
merry, andexpecting a burlesque ; but 
was astonished at what he saw work- 
ing in the mind of the uncouth, 
slovenly, and ill-costumed figure that 
Ryan presented, which gave him ideas 
he had not conceived before, and 
caused Garrick to bring to light as 
his own that buried excellence which 
in his predecessor had remained un- 
noticed. Garrick partly confessed 
this himself, and Foote alludes to it 
in the following lines of an epilogue 
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which he wrote, and spoke for Ryan's 
benefit in 1754 :-— 


“Tf feigning well be our consummate art, 
How great his praise, who in the villain’s 
part, 
Has utter’d thoughts so foreign from his 
heart. 


From him succeeding Richard took the 
clue, 


And hence the style, if not the colour, 

drew.” 

Ryan appeared for the last time at 
Covent Garden, as Eumenes, in “ The 
Siege of Damascus,” on the 7th of 
February, 1760. Onthe lstof March 
he advertised that he had been for 
some time much indisposed, and had 
deferred his benefit to April the 14th, 
in hopes of personally thanking his 
friends. He announced himself for 
Carlos, in the “ Fop’s Fortune.” The 
benefit took place on the appointed 
night, but he was unable to appear, 
and the play was, in consequence, 
changed to “‘ Comus.” He died on the 
15th of August following, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and the fiftieth 
of his public service, during which 
long period he seldom or never failed 
from illness, having preserved his 
constitution by habitual temperance 
and a practice of regular walking, 
which he sometimes indulged to an 
extent, and at a pace that frightened 
moderate pedestrians from being his 
companions. Genest, in his “ History 
of the Stage,” says that Ryan died at 
his house in Crown-street, West- 
minster. Galt, and the “ Biographia 
Dramatica,” say that his death took 
place in Bath, whither he had retired 
for his health. Both statements can- 
not be correct. The point is of no 
moment, but the discrepancy serves to 
show how little we can depend for 
details on these professed biographers, 
who are ever ready to impugn the ac- 
curacy, in such small matters, of their 
brethren of the quill. Death saved 
Ryan, as well as Delane, from the 
lash of Churchill, by which he would, 
in all probability, have been merci- 
lessly scarified. In closing this brief 
memoir, we must remark that he 
wrote one dramatic piece, entitled 
“The Cobbler’s Opera,” which was 
acted at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields in 1728, 
with tolerable success; revived at 
Drury-lane in 1731, as the “ Amours 
of Billingsgate,” and again, under its 
‘original name, at Covent Garden, in 
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1739. It was printed in Dublin in 
1729. Ryan twice visited Ireland as 
a star. In 1733 he acted at Smock- 
alley for a few nights, and in 1741 at 
Aungier-street, in conjunction with 
his friend Quin. 

JouN Moopy is usually set down 
asa native of Cork. This has been 
questioned. What has not been ques- 
tioned? In the absence of baptismal 
registers, again we refer to internal 
evidence. He had the genuine hu- 
mour and dialect of a “ boy of the 
soil.” Foreigners cannot hit these 
off without exaggeration, which is 
soon detected by those whoare “native 
and to the manner born.” Real, un- 
adulterated Irish fun is the most ex- 
hilarating stimulant everadministered 
to or or hypochondriacal audi- 
ences. If overdone, or hit off tardily, 
it weighs down the spirits in the same 
proportion. There is no species of 
theatrical plant that can so ill bear 
forcing. Moody, Jack Johnstone, 
and Tyrone Power are the historic 
Irishmen of the stage. Wespeak not 
here of their living successors, should 
there be any such. They are not yet 
subjects for classification, be their 
pretensions what they may. 

Churchill laid his lash aside for 
the moment when he handled Moody, 
who was very proud of the castigator’s 
rarely-bestowed eulogium, and con- 
sidered it his great stepping-stone to 
fame. The lines will bear repetition : 


“Long, from a nation ever hardly us’d, 
At random censur’d, wantonly abus’d, 
Have Britons drawn their sport; with 
partial view, 

Form'd gen’ral notions from the rascal 
few; 

Condemn'd a people, as for vices known, 

Which, from their country banish'd, seek 
our own. 

At length, howe’er, the slavish chain is 
broke, 

And sense, awaken‘d, scorns her ancient 
yoke : 

Taught by thee, Moopy, we now learn 
to raise 

Mirth from their 
virtues, praise.”’ 


foibles—from their 


John Barrington preceded Moody 
in the Irish characters. We know 
little of this performer. There is a 
portrait of him in the collection at the 
Garrick Club, as Teague, in the 
“ Committee,” which implies that he 
was considered somebody in his day. 


we 
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He formed one of the Aungier-street 
company in Dublin, under Sheridan, 
in 1749 ; his name occurs in several 
of the Dublin bills preserved by 
Hitchcock, and he is mentioned with 
much commendation by Chetwood 
and Dibdin. 

We have no exact knowledge of the 
date of Moody’s birth. The memo- 
rials of his early life are scanty and 
uncertain. Some accounts say that 
he had a narrow escape of being 
forced into the rebellion of 1745 ; and 
also that, soon after his appearance 
on the boards, he went to Jamaica, 
where he performed for some years. 
The first authentic intelligence we 
are able to trace of him as an actor, 
is as a member of the Norwich Com- 
pany, where he was the principal 
tragedian, and combined the two lines 
of lovers and heroes. While in that 
sircuit, a startling incident occurred. 
He was acting Claudio in “ Measure 
for Measure ;’ the Duke, by Peterson, 
who had been Garrick’s Buckingham, 
on his debit as Richard at Goodman’s 
Fields, and had considerable reputa- 
tion in the provinces. In the scene 
where the Duke, disguised as a friar, 
endeavours to reconcile Claudio to 
the sentence of death, to which he has 
been condemned, just as Peterson 
began the celebrated speech : 


* Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
Which none but fools would keep :” 


He dropped down in an apoplectic 
fit, and died immediately. This re 
markable instance is seldom enume- 
rated or remembered amongst the few 
cases in which actors have expired on 
the stage. 

On the 12th of January, 1759, 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” which had 
been revived a few days before at 
Drury-lane, as altered and arranged 
by Capell and Garrick, was com- 
manded by the Prince of Wales, soon 
afterwards George the Third. Hol 
land, who was in the bills for 7hyrezs, 
happened to be suddenly taken ill, 
and unable to appear. In this emer- 
gency, Moody, who was on the spot, 
and on the look-out for an opportu- 
nity, offered his services, which were 
accepted ; and Garrick being well 
pleased with the result, made him a 
present of £5, and the promise of an 
engagement, which commenced on 
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the 22nd of May following. Wilkin- 
“son says he chose Henry the Eighth 
for his opening part, and strongly in- 
sisted on it—another signal instance 
of the mistakes which actors often 
make in estimating their own powers. 
He was announced as a gentleman, 
his first appearance on the stage; 
considering that he had served a long 
apprenticeship, the announcement was 
bothaudaciousand dangerous. Moody 
went on for some time in the ranks, 
playing parts of little consequence, 
trusting to the chapter of accidents 
for promotion, and with no particular 
notice until the 12th of December, 
1759, when he found his true vein, 
and never afterwards lost sight of it. 
On that night, Macklin produced his 
celebrated farce of ‘ Love & la Mode,” 
and the part of Sir Callaghan O Bral- 
layhan fell to Moody. It was said 
that Macklin intended to play it him- 
self, if an adequate representative had 
offered for Sir Archy. The farce has 
kept the stage ever since. Cooke and 
Jack Johnstone were pronounced by 
old play-goers to have surpassed the 
originals in the Scotch and Irish 
baronets. They had the support of 


Lewis and Simmons in Squire Groom 
and Beau Mordecai, forming together 
a quartette of unrivalled excellence. 


Moody, having now established 
himself as the Irishman of the com- 
pany, added to ‘his reputation the 
next season by Z’eague,in the “Com- 
mittee,” since altered into a farce by 
T. Knight, under the name of the 
“ Honest Thieves ;’ and by Captain 
O Cutter, in the “Jealous Wife.” 
The latter comedy is still popular on 
the acting list. It ran twenty nights 
when first performed. O’C'utter is a 
low attempt at humour, disliked by 
the actors, a miserable reflection of 
national peculiarities, and would be 
better omitted. On the 25thof April, 
1761, Joseph Reed’s farce of the “ Re- 
gister Office,” afforded Moody an- 
other Irishman, without a name, in 
which he also became celebrated. He 
applies to Gulwell, who keeps an 
office for servants, to get him a place, 
and says he left his late master, be- 
cause, when he went to plough and 
harrow, he insisted on his yoking the 
animals by the necks instead of the 
tails. “ The tails,” exclaims Gulwell; 
“why, is that the Irish custom in 
ploughing?” “Ay, upon my con- 
science it is, Joy ; and the best custom 
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that ever was born in the world.” 
This sounds like an utter joke ; never- 
theless, we find that when the Duke 
of Ormond made peace with the Irish 
in 1649, one of the points on which 
they insisted was, that the Act, which 
prohibited ploughing with horses by 
the tails, should be repealed. Milton 
comments on this article as evidenc- 
ing the backward state of civilization, 
and observes truly, that it is more 
ridiculous than dangerous. A friend 
of the writer of this notice informed 
him that, solate as 1820, he saw horses 
harrowing in the neighbourhood of 
Sligo, in perfect tranquillity and re- 
signation, with the harrow tied to 
their tails. 

The Dramatic Censor, in 1770, calls 
Moody the best Z'eague the stage had 
ever produced, and an actor of merit 
in many other characters. The writer 
of *‘ Theatrical Biography,” in 1772, 
says, “ Moody’s humorous manner of 
supporting Captain O’Cutter, gave 
him so much reputation, not only with 
the town in general, but also with the 
professed critics, that even Churchill 
bore testimony to his merit. In-the 
‘Register Office, he added. some 
characteristical features to the part of 
the Irishman, which convinced the 
public that he had no equal in that 
line.” 

During the season of 1762-3,a cabal 
occurred which at one time threatened 
to take the bread out of his mouth, 
and drive him from his calling. A 
certain Mr. Fitzpatrick, of some inde- 
pendent fortune, who set himself up 
as a coffee and club house oracle in 
matters theatrical, superintended a 
riot at Drury-lane, on the night of 
the 25th of January, 1763, when the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” was 
acted for the benefit of Victor, who 
had revived the play with altera- 
tions. Fitzpatrick anda set of young- 
sters, who called themselvesthe Town, 
consulted together, and determined 
to compel the managers to admit 
them at the end of the third act, at 
half price, to every performance, ex- 
cept during the run of a new panto- 
mime. Hitherto, the exceptions had 
included all new plays ; but the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” being, as the 
conspirators called it, a mere revival, 
they were resolved to enforce their 
own terms and conditions. Fitz- 
patrick harangued the audience from 
the boxes, setting forth in very warm 
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and opprobrious language, the impo- 
sition of the managers, and with 
vehemence not exceeded by the fu- 
ture O. P. riotersat Covent Garden, in 
1809, asserted the right of the public 
to fix the prices of admission. When 
Garrick came forward in his own de- 
fence, he was received with uproar, 
and treated most contemptuously by 
the orator and his friends. He was 
not allowed a night’s time, no, not an 
hour’s, to deliberate on a matter of so 
much importance to the patentees, 
and to all dramatic writers. Uncon- 
ditional submission was demanded by 
this vociferous tribune ; and the con- 
sequence of not instantly giving up 
the privileges of authors tothesuperior 
claims of dumb show, was the tearing 
up of the benches and girandoles, 
and the committing of every act of 
violence that rage and malice could 
suggest. The play was given up, the 
money returned, and, by about nine 
o'clock, the house was cleared. 

The next night a new tragedy 
ealled “Elvira,” written by Mallet, 
was acted, for the benefit of the au- 
thor. The rioters mustered in force 

in, headed by their spokesman. 
hen Garrick appeared, as Don 
Alonzo, he was greeted by a howl. 
“Will you, or will-you not,’ they 
cried, with one voice, “giveadmittance 


for half price, after the third act of 


every play, except during the first 
winter when a pantomime is per- 
formed?” The manager, who had 
been taught to digest the hard lesson 
of experience by the losses of the pre- 
ceding evening, groaned out an affir- 
mative. But peace, even then, was 
not to be restored, until some of the 
players had made the amende honor- 
able, for daring to espouse the cause 
of their master. Ackman, who had 
incurred their displeasure on the pre- 
ceding night, was required to make 
an abject acknowledgment, which he 
did. Moody was then called upon to 
solicit remission for the offence he had 
given in seizing a madman by the 
throat who was going to burn the 
house down. He, thinking to bring 
the malcontents into good humour by 
a joke, said in his broadest Irish tone 
and manner, “that he was very sorry 
he. had displeased them by saving 
their lives in putting out the fire.” 
This shot missed, and inflamed instead 
of cooling their frenzy. They clamor- 
qusly insisted that he should go down 


on his knees and ask their pardon. 
Moody was so far from complying that 
heresolutely and indignant ydec ared, 
“T never will, by Heaven.” So say- 
ing, he left the stage. Garrick was so 
pleased with his spirited behaviour, 
that he received him with open arms, 
and assured him that whilst he was 
master of a guinea he should be paid 
his salary ; but that if he had been 
mean enough to have submitted to 
the required degradation, he never 
would have forgiven him. The 
tumult, however, continued so great 
on Moody’s refusal to comply with 
the preposterous demand of the fac- 
tion, that, to appease their wrath, 
Garrick again presented himself, and 
promised that the offender should not 
appear again, while he was under 
their displeasure. 

Moody’s position was embarrassing. 
He was reduced to the necessity of 
taking leave of the capital, while his 
fortunes were in full tide, and joining 
the itinerant actors in the country ; or 
of depending upon the generosity ofa 
manager who was reputed to be fond 
ofmoney. He could expect no mercy 
from those who had enjoined so 
humiliating a penance for an act of 
duty. He, therefore, determined, after 
weighing all consequences, to take the 
bull by the horns, and to enforce 
redress from the original plotter of 
the mischief, Fitzpatrick himself. 
Davies has recorded the interview 
with amusing minuteness, in his “ Life 
of Garrick.” 

Moody called upon Fitzpatrick at 
his chambers in the Temple, when he 
knew he was within and alone, and 
startled him by his abrupt address : 

“T suppose, sir, you know me ?” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Fitz- 
pale “and how came I by the 
ionour of this visit ?” 

Moody.—* How dare you ask me 
that question, when you know what 
passed at Drury-lane last night, when 
I was called upon by you to dis- 
honour myself by asking pardon of 
the audience on my knees, for no 
offence whatever.” 

Fitzpatrick.—* No, sir; I was not 
the person who spoke to you.” 

Moody.—“ You were. I saw and 
heard you ; and what crime had I 
committed to be obliged to stoop to 
such an ignominious submission 
had prevented a wretch from settin 
fire to the house, and had epuael 
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the cause of a gentleman in whose 
service I had enlisted.” 

Fitzpatrick.—“T do not understand 
being treated in this manner in my 
own house.” 

Moody.—“I am ready to attend 
you wherever you please ; for, be as- 
sured, I will not leave you till you 
have satisfied me one way or the 
other.” 

Fitzpatrick, perceiving that Moody 
was determined to exact satisfaction, 
and having no stomach for a personal 
encounter, asked him what reparation 
he required. Moody said that he ex- 
pected him to sign his name to a 

aper, and repair the injury, by ac- 

owledging that he had acted 
towards him in the most unjustifiable 
manner ; at the same time to request 
his friends to abandon all idea of the 
penance named, and to restore him to 
the favour he had previously enjoyed. 
Fitzpatrick now assumed the man ; 
he declared that no power on earth 
should prevail on him to sign such a 
writing. Moody then renewed his 
positive resolution to right himself, 
then and there. The other quailed ; 
and after some fruitless altercation, 
proposed to serve Moody in another 
way, and, perhaps, more effectually 
than by attaching his signature to 
any document whatsoever. “I know 
Mr. Moody,” said he, “goes to the 
‘Jamaica Coffee-house ; I will meet 
him there to-morrow morning, and 
fix upon a proper way to accommo- 
date matters to his entire satisfaction.” 
Fitzpatrick did not meet Moody at 
the appointed time and place. How- 
ever, he sent a gentleman with whom 
the latter was well acquainted, and 
one very willing to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the audience and 
the actor. Fitzpatrick had ascer- 
tained by this time that he must back 
out as wellas he might; and to make 
some amends for his outrageous pro- 
ceedings towards the manager and 
his employé, he wrote a letter to 
Garrick in a condescending strain, 
and, to a petulant, intruding spirit, 
sufficiently ‘humiliating. The chief 
purpose of this epistle was to acquaint 

im that, whenever he thought pro- 

r to produce Mr. Moody, he and 

is whole party would attend and 

ntee to reinstate him in public 
avour. And so the storm blew over. 

Moody re-appeared on the 2st of 
March, in a new farce, for Mrs. 
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Clive’s benefit, and was as’ heartily 


welcomed as he could desire. His 
conduct on the occasion related above, 
gained him many friends. It was as 
spirited and creditable as Fitzpatrick’s 
was cruel and mean ; tyrannical, when 
he thought he could oppress, and cow- 
ardly when called to a personal ac- 
count. Murphy says, that Fitzpatrick 
was popular in society and admired for 
his talents and conciliating manners ; 
and that Churchill inserted in the 
“ Rosciad,”” a cruel caricature of him 
to gratify the resentment of Garrick. 
Davies details the origin of Fitz- 
patrick’s personal dislike to Garrick, 
and gives an account of his rancorous 
attacks on him as an actor. These 
began in the newspapers, while he 
was apparently on intimate terms 
with the manager, and complimented 
with the freedom of his theatre. He 
afterwards collected his venomous effu- 
sionsinto ashillingpamphlet. Garrick 
retorted by a burlesque poem, entitled, 
“The Fribbleriad,” published by Dilly 
in a collection called, “The Reposit- 
ory.” In this he took ample revenge. 
Fitzpatrick, most contemptuously 
personified by Fizgigg, winds up a 
long debate as to how they shall 
most effectually extinguish Garrick, 
thus :-— 


** Attended by some noisy cit, 
Of strong belief, but puny wit, 
I'll take my seat, be rude and loud, 
That each remark may reach the crowd; 
At Lear will laugh, be hard as rocks, 
And sit at Scrub like barber’s blocks ; 
When all is still, we'll roar like thunder; 
When all applaud, be mute and wonder. 
In this I boast uncommon merit, 
I like, have prais’d, his genius, spirit ; 
His various powers, I own, divert me, 
*Tis his success alone has hurt me.” 


Scandalous as the behaviour of 
Fitzpatrick and his friends was to- 
wards Moody, yet the history of the 
Irish stage furnishes a still stronger 
act of injustice, the more striking, as 
the original fault had no connexion 
with the theatre. Evans, an Irish 
actor, having given some offence, a 
party was formed against him by a 
set of military swaggerers, who inter- 
rupted the play in which he was 
acting, and would not suffer it to pro- 
ceed until he had asked public pardon 
on the stage. This, with great diffi- 
culty, he was prevailed on to submit 
to. When he addressed the audience, 
a mohawk in the pit, cried out, 
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“kneel, you rascal.” Evans replied 
in the same loud tone, and with 
great firmness, ‘ No, you rascal ; I'll 
kneel to none but God and my 
Queen.” Even if Evans had behaved 
ill in a private room, those parties 
would not have been entitled to call 
him to an account at the theatre. 
But Chetwood, who relates the in- 
cident, tells us, that the crime for 
which Evans was made to apologize 
was simply this : when it came to his 
turn one day, in company, to propose 
a toast, he gave Queen Anne’s health, 
which some Jacobite officers present 
chose to be offended at. 

Dufresne, an excellent French actor, 
much celebrated for his performance 
in the heroic lovers of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, was interrupted in a speech 
by a gentleman in the pit, who called 
out to him that he spoke too low. 
** And you, sir,” said the actor, “ too 
loud.” The audience immediately 
took fire ; the house rose in a tumult, 
and resented the insolence of /e 
miserable histrion, who had presumed 
to talk to a gentleman so rudely. 
The police interposed, and the next 
evening Dufresne was commanded to 
ask pardon for his fault in very sub- 
missive terms. ‘The actor came for- 
ward to make his acknowledyment, 
and the audience were attentive to 
what he was.about tosay. Dufresne 
began thus :—“ Gentlemen, till now I 
never felt the full meanness of my 
condition ’’——- This exordium struck 
the pit so forcibly, that they would 
not permit him to proceed, but dis- 
missed him with loud and reiterated 
plaudits. They refiected that, not- 
withstanding, Dufresne had rather 
added to his former affront by what 
he then said, they did not wish to 
make him too sensible of the inferior 
rank he held in life. Nokes, the 
Liston of Charles the Second’s day, 
once got out of a more serious dilem- 
ma by an ingenious equivoque. Ina 
drunken or hasty sally he had called 
the Duke of Monmouth by a coarse 
name reflecting on his mother, Lucy 
Walters, who was generally said to 
have “broken Diana’s pales” pro- 
miscuously, both before and after her 
elevation to the royal bed. Nokes 
was peremptorily ordered to apologize 
in the most abject manner. e came 
forward, contrite in gesture and aspect, 
and said, “I appear before you ac- 
cused of calling his Grace of Mon- 
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mouth the son of a-——! ‘Tis too 
true, aud I am heartily sorry for it.” 

In 1769 Garrick produced his “ Ju- 
bilee” in commemoration of Shake- 
speare, which had been marred at 
Stratford-on-Avon by the weather, 
preceded by a comic sketch, written 
by himself. It had small literary 
merit, and was not published, being 
intended merely as a vehicle for in- 
troducing the pageant. The MS. 
was burnt with Drury-lane Theatre 
in 1809, but it existed in some pro- 
vincial company, having been acted 
at Covent Garden, in 1816, on the an- 
niversary of Shakespeare’s birth-day. 
An edition, of which we have hada 
copy in our possession, was surrep- 
titiously printed at Waterford. In the 
original pageant, Garrick walked as 
Benedick, Mrs. Barry as Melpomene, 
and Mrs. Abington as 7halia. On the 
revival at Covent Garden, John 
Kemble appeared as Wolsey, and Miss 
O'Neill as the 7'ragic Muse. Moody 
obtained great credit by his perform- 
ance of an Irishman in the “Ju- 
bilee,” of which he was the principal 
support; and in 1771 established 
himself in his greatest original part, 
Major O Flaherty, in Cumberland’s 
“West Indian,’ which ran twenty- 
eight nights the first season. The 
actor here fairly divided applause 
with the author. Barry was ex- 
tremely anxious to play the Irish 
major, and Garrick for some time de- 
bated between him and Moody. He 
feared that the latter might not be 
sufficiently the gentleman, and the 
former not comic enough. After a 
long deliberation he gave his decree 
for Moody with considerable repug- 
nance, qualifying the preference with 
reasons that in no respect reflected on 
the merits of Barry. He did not see 
in him, he said, the whole character 
of O'Flaherty ; there were points of 
broad humour in it where he thought 
it likely Barry might fail, and in that 
ease, his failure, like his name, would 
be more conspicuous than Moody’s ; 
in short, Moody would take pains, 
and was sure to be safe, though he 
might not be brilliant. It would 
make him, it might mar the other. 
Barry gave in in favour of his 
countryman, so Moody got the part, 
and succeeded beyond all expectation. 

In 1772, Moody tried his hand at 
a Seotchman, Colin Macleod, in 
another comedy, by Cumberland, 
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“The Fashionable Lover ;” but this 
time, neither author nor actor were 
as fortunate as in the “ West Indian.” 
At the close of the same year he ap- 
peared as Sir Dermot O’ Leinster in 
the “Duel,” written by his com- 
patriot, O’Brien ; byt this, though in 
many respects a play of merit, must 
be added to the list of pieces unjustly 
condemned. It was founded on Le 
Philosophe sans le sgavoir, of Sedaine, 
and acted only one night. In 1774 
Cumberland wrote a farce, “The Note 
of Hand, or a Trip to Newmarket,” 
at the desire, he says, of Moody, who 
had in it an Irish character called 
MacCormack. In 1777, when “ The 
Rivals” was first acted at Drury-lane 
(it had been produced two years 
earlier at Covent Garden), Moody 
added much to his reputation by his 
performance of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
although he must have been then on 
the shady side of fifty. Amongst 
other characters, he frequently played 
one of the three speaking witches in 
“ Macbeth,” with Parsons and Badde- 
ley as the other two. In 1778 he 
appeared as O’Daub, in a farce writ- 
ten as a piece de circonstance, called 


“The Camp,” erroneously attributed 
to Sheridan, which met with more 


success than it deserved. Moore 
says, “this unworthy trifle was the 
production of Tickell, and the pa- 
tience with whichvhis friend Sheridan 
submitted to the imputation of hav- 
ing written it was a sort of martyr- 
dom of fame which few but himself 
could afford.” “The Camp,” how- 
ever, is about as good as “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” which Sheridan did 
write. and which came out at Covent 
Garden in 1775. In 1779 Moody was 
selected for Lord Burleigh, in “ The 
Critic,” who has nothing to do but to 
shake his head, and soon after for 
Dr, Cantwell in “The Hypocrite,” on 
whom the whole play depends. In 
1784 Cumberland brought forward a 
comedy called “The Natural Son,” 
which proved to be a greater favourite 
with himself than with the audience. 
In this, Moody was measured for 
another Major O’ Flaherty, but the fit 
was less happy than the former one. 
Moody never varied from Drury-lane. 
His long theatrical service in London 
was confined to that one arena. In 
1789 he was appointed to Stephano, 
on the revival of Shakespeare’s “ Tem- 
pest,” when Kemble was staye- 
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manager; and also to Dogberry, in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” His 
habitual Irish accent must have 
sounded oddly in those characters. 
In 1796, having grown old and heavy, 
he retired, after fifty years’ service. 
His last appearance at Drury-lane, 
on the 13th of June in that year, was 
as Sir Patrick O’ Neale, in the farce of 
“The Irish Widow,’ for Dodd’s 
benefit, on which occasion Dodd also 
left the stage. Moody returned for 
one night : on the 26th June, 1800, he 
acted Jobson in the “ Devil to Pay,” 
for the benefit of the Bayswater Hos- 
pital. 

The celebrated remonstrance in 
1800 of the “Glorious Eight,” as 
they were called, viz., Messrs. Jack 
Johnstone, Holman, Pope, Incledon, 
Munden, Faweett, Knight, and Harry 
Johnston, against certain managerial 
regulations at Covent Garden, which 
they considered tyrannical and op- 
pressive, led to the publication of a 
pamphlet, usually said to have been 
written by Holman, in which the sub- 
stance of their grievances was fully 
and fairly stated. A copy of this 
was sent to Moody, who returned the 
following answer :— 

“To J. G. Holman, Esq., Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

“My DEAR S1r,—T'en thousand 
thanks for your attention to a poor 
old actor, sequestered in this obscure 
corner of the Thames. You have 
called back my youth. But no period 
of theatrical history affords such a 
group of honest fellows asserting the 
rights of their brethren in defiance of 
tyranny. Do ye want pecuniary 
aid? Let me be enrolled, that [ may 
have a slice of the immortality that 
must eventually attach itself to so 
generous, so liberal an undertaking. 

“ Your affectionate fellow, 
“ J. Moopy. 

“ How gentlemanly is your book 
made! No extraneous matter, but 
conviction flashing in every para- 
graph. Bless the glorious Eight! 
Amen.” 


The “Glorious Eight,” however, 
did not meet with the triumph they 
contended for and expected. Pub- 
lic feeling was on their side, but 
they proposed to leave the matter in 
dispute to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
then Lord Chamberlain, and the pro- 
prietors agreed to abide by his peer, 





which went decidedly in their favour. 
The chief mattersin dispute were the 
increase of benefit charges, the stop- 
page of orders, and the suspension of 
salary during sickness. After deal- 
ing with each point seriatim, the re- 
feree summed up thus :—“ It appears 
to me that the several subjects of 
complaint brought forward by the 

erformers are by no means well 
ounded; but I recommend to all 

arties an oblivion of what has passed 
in the course of these disputes, being 
desirous of restoring peace and har- 
mony to a theatre which so largely 
contributes to the amusement of the 
public.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury may not 
have been right in every particular, 
but on the whole he acted and de- 
cided with great moderation and pro- 
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priety. ‘All the eight performers con- 
tinued at Covent Garden, except 
Holman, who was victimized as the 
“head and front” of the mutiny. 

Moody lived to be above eighty, 
but we know not the exact date of 
his death. There is a portrait of him 
in the gallery of the Garrick Club, in 
a scene from the “Committee,” as 
Teague, accompanied by Parsons as 
Obadiah. There is also a large print 
of him to be occasionally met with as 
Foigard in “The Beaux Stratagem,” 
and another as the Jrishman in “The 
Register Office.” In the “ Immor- 
tality of Garrick,” he is represented 
as Adam in “ As You Like It ;” and 
in Bell’s edition of “ The Committee,” 
as J’eague. All are considered good 
likenesses. 


HAND. 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN LAKE TAKES HIS HAT AND STICK, 


So the young people sitting in the 
little drawing-room of Redman’s farm, 
ts wom their dialogue ; Rachel Lake 

ad spoken last, and it was the Cap- 
tain’s turn to speak next. 


“Do you remember Miss Beau- 


champ, Radie?” he asked, rather sud- 
denly, after a very long pause. 

“Miss Beauchamp! Oh! to be 
sure ; you mean little Caroline ; yes, 
she must be quite grown up by this 
time—five years—she promised to be 
pretty. What of her?” 

Rachel, very flushed and agitated 
still, was now trying to speak as 
usual. 

She zs good-looking—a little coarse 
some people think,” resumed the 
young man; “but handsome : black 
eyes—black hair—rather on a large 
scale, but certainly handsome. A 
style I admire rather, though it is 
not very refined, nor at all classic. 
But I like her, and I wish you'd ad- 
vise me.” He was talking, after his 
wont, to the carpet. 

“Oh?” she exclaimed, with a gen- 
tle sort of derision. 

“You mean,” he said, looking up 


for a moment, with a sudden stare, 
“she has got money. Of course she 
has: I could not afford to admire her 
if she had not; but I see you are not 
just now in a mood to trouble your- 
self about my nonsense—we can talk 
about it to-morrow ; and tell me now, 
how do you get on with the Brandon 
people ?” 

Rachel was curious, and would, if 
she could, have recalled that sarcas- 
tic “oh?” which had postponed the 
story ; but she was also a little an- 
gry, and with anger there was pride, 
which would not stoop to ask for the 
revelation which he chose to defer ; 
so she said, “ Doreas and I are very 
good friends; but I don’t know ver 
well what to make of her. Only 
don’t think she’s quite so dull and 
apathetic as I at first supposed ; but 
still I’m puzzled. She is either abso- 
lutely uninteresting, or very interest- 
ing indeed, and I can’t say which.” 

“ Does she like you ?” he asked. 

“T really don’t know. She tolerates 
me, like everything else; and I don’t 
flatter her; and we see a good deal 
of one another upon those terms, and 
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I have no complaint to make of her. 
She has some aversions, but no quar- 
rels; and has a sort of laziness—men- 
tal, bodily, and moral, that is sublime, 
but provoking; and sometimes I ad- 
mire her, and sometimes I despis. 
her; and I do not yet know which 
feeling is the juster.” 

“Surely, she is woman enough to 
be fussed a little about her marriage ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! she takes the 
whole affair with a queenlike and 
supernatural indifference. She is ei- 
ther a fool or a very great philoso- 
pher, and there is something grand 
in the serene obscurity that envelopes 
her,” and Rachel laughed a very little. 

“T must, I suppose, pay my re- 
spects; but to-morrow will be time 
enough. What pretty little tea- 
cups, Radie—quite charming—old 
cock china, isn’t it? These were 
Aunt Jemima’s, I think.” 

“Yes; they used to stand on the 
little marble table between the win- 
dows.” 

Old Tamar had glided in while 
they were talking, and placed the lit- 
tle tea equipage on the table unno- 
ticed, and the Captain was sipping 


his cup of tea, and inspecting the 
pattern, while his sister amused him. 
“This place, I suppose, is confound- 


edly slow, is not it? Do they enter- 
tain the neighbours ever at Bran- 
don ?” 

“Sometimes, when old Lady Chel- 
ford aud her son are staying there.” 

“But the neighbours can’t enter- 
tain them, I fancy, or you. Whata 
dreary thing a dinner party made up 
of such people must be—like ‘Aisop’s 
Fables, where the cows and sheep 
converse.” 

“And sometimes a wolf or a fox,” 
she said. 

“Well, Radie, I know you mean 
me; but as you wish it, I'll carry my 
fangs elsewhere ;—and what has be- 
come of Will Wylder ?” 

“Oh! he’s in the Church !” 

“Quite right—the only thing he 
was fit for;” and Captain Lake laughed 
like a man who enjoys a joke slily. 
“ And where is poor Billy quartered ?” 

“Not quite half a mile away; he has 
got the vicarage of Naunton Friars.” 

“Oh, then, Will is not quite such 
a fool as we took him for.” 

“Tt is worth just £180 a year; but 
he’s very far from a fool.” 

“Yes, of course, he knows Greek 
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poets and Latin fathers, and all the 
rest of it. I don’t mean he ever was 
plucked. I dare say, he’s the kind of 
fellow you'd like very well, Radie.” 
And his sly eyes had a twinkle in 
them which seemed to say, “Perhaps 
I’ve divined your secret.” 

“And so I do, and I like his wife, 
too, very much.” 

“ His wife! So William has mar- 
ried on £180 a year;”’ and the Cap- 
tain laughed quietly, but very plea- 
santly again. 

“On very little more, at all events ; 
and I think they are about the hap- 
piest, and I’m sure they are the best 
people in this part of the world.” 

“Well, Radie, Pll see you to-mor- 
row again. You preserve your good 
looks wonderfully. I wonder you 
haven’t become an old woman here.” 

And he kissed her, and went his 
way, with a slight wave of his hand, 
and his odd smile, as he closed the 
little garden gate after him. 

He turned to his left, walking down 
towards the town, and the innocent 
green trees hid him quickly, and the 
gush and tinkle of the clear brook 
rose faint and pleasantly through the 
leaves, from the depths of the glen, 
and refreshed her ear after his un- 
pleasant talk. 

She was flushed, and felt oddly; a 
little stunned and strange, although 
she had talked lightly and easily 
enough. 

“T forgot to ask him where he is 
staying; the Brandon Arms, I sup- 
pose. I don’t at all like his coming 
down here after Mark Wylder ; what 
can he mean. He certainly never 
would have taken the trouble for me. 
What can he want of Mark Wylder ? 
I think he knew old Mr. Beauchamp. 
He may be a trustee, but that’s not 
likely ; Mark Wylder was not the per- 
son for any such office. I hope Stanley 
does not intend trying to extract 
money from him; anything rather 
than that degradation—than that vil- 
lany. Stanley was always impracti- 
cable, perverse, deceitful, and so 
foolish with all his cunning and sus- 

icion—so very foolish. Poor Stanley ! 
He's so unscrupulous ; I don’t know 
what to think. He said he could 
force Harry Wylder to leave the 
country. It must be some bad secret. 
If he tries and fails, I suppose he will 
be ruined. I don’t know what to 
think; I never was so uneasy. He 
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will blast himself, and disgrace all 
connected with him; and it is quite 
useless speaking to him.” 

Perhaps if Rachel Lake had been 
in Belgravia, leading a town life, the 
matter would have taken no such 
dark colouring and portentous pro- 

rtions. But living in a small, old 

ouse, in a dark glen, with no com- 
panion, and little to occupy her, it 
was different. 

She looked down the silent way he 
had so lately taken, and repeated, 
rather bitterly: “ My only brother! 
my only brother! my only brother!” 

That young lady was not quite a 
pauper, though she may have thought 
so. Comparatively, indeed, she was; 
but not, I venture to think, absolutely. 
She had just that symmetrical three 
hundred pounds a-year, which the 
famous Dean of St. Patrick’stells us he 
so “often wished that he had clear.” 
She had had some money in the funds 
besides, still more insignificant ; but 
this her brother Stanley had borrowed 
and begged piecemeal, and the consols 
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were nomore. But though something 
of a nun in her way of life, there was 
no germ of the old-maid in her, and 
money was not often in her thoughts. 
It was not a bad dot; and her brother 
Stanley had about twice as much, and 
therefore was much better off than 
many a younger son of aduke. But 
these young people, after the manner 
of men, were spited with fortune ; 
and indeed they had some cause. Old 
General Lake had once had more than 
ten thousand pounds a-year, and 
lived, until the smash came, in the 
style of a vicious old Prince. It wasa 
great break up, and a worse fall for 
Rachel than for her brother, when the 
plate, coaches, pictures, and “all the 
valuable effects” of old Tiberius went 
to the hammer, and he himself van- 
ished from his clubs and other haunts, 
and lived only—a thin intermittent 
rumour—surmised to be in gaol, or in 
Guernsey, and quite forgotten soon, 
enn . little later actually dead and 
ried. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I SEK THE RING OF THE PERSIAN MAGICIAN. 


“Taat’s a devilish fine girl,” said 
Mark Wylder. 

He was sitting at this moment on 
the billiard table, with his coat off 
and his cue in his hand, and had 
lighted a cigar. He and I had just 
had a game, and were tired of it. 

“Who ?’ I asked. He was look- 
ing on me from the corners of his eyes, 
and smiling in a sly, rakish way, that 
no man likes in another. 

“Radie Lake—she’s a splendid 
girl, by Jove! Don’t you think so ! 
and she liked me once devilish well, 
I can tell you. She was thin then, 
but she has plumped out a bit, and 
improved every way.” 

hatever else he was, Mark was 
certainly no beauty ;—a little short 
he was, and rather square—one 
shoulder a thought higher than the 
other—and a slight, energetic hitch in 
it when he walked. His features in 
profile had something of a Grecian 
character, but his face was too broad 
—very brown, rather a bloodless 
brown—and he had a pair of great, 
dense, vulgar, black whiskers. He 
was very vain of his teeth—his only 


really good point—for his eyes were 
a small, cunning, grey pair, and this, 
perhaps, was the reason why he had 
contracted his habit of laughing and 
grinning a good deal more than the 
fun of the dialogue always warranted. 

This sea-monster smoked here as 
unceremoniously as he would have 
done in “ Ree’s Divan,” and I only 
wonder he did not call for brandy and 
water. He had either grown coarser 
a great deal, or I more decent, during 
our sepayation. He talked of his 
Jiancée as he might of an opera-girl 
almost, and was now discussing Miss 
Lake in the same style. 

“Yes, she is--she’s very well; 
but hang it, Wylder, you’re a married 
man now, and must give up talking 
that way. People won’t like it, you 
know ; they’ll take it to mean more 
than it does, and you oughtn’t. Let 
us have another game.” 

“ By-the-bye, what do you think 
of Larkin ?” asked Wylder, with a 
sly glance from the corners of his eye. 
“T think he prays rather more than 
is good for his clients; mind I spell 
it with an ‘a,’ not with an ‘fe; but 
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hang it, for an attorney, you know, 
and such a sharp chap, it does seem 
to me rather a—a joke, eh ?” 

“ He bears a good character among 
the townspeople, doesn’t he? And 
T don’t see that it can do him any 
harm, remembering that he has a 
soul to be sayed.” 

“ Or the other thing, eh ?’ laughed 
Wylder. “ But I think he comes ita 
little too strong—two sermons last 
Sunday, and a prayer-meeting at nine 
o'clock !” 

“Well, it won't do him any harm,” 
I repeated. 

“ Harm! O, let Jos Larkin alone 
for that. It gets him all the re- 
ligious business of the county ; and 
there are nice pickings among the 
charities, and endowments, and pur- 
chases of building sites, and trust 
deeds ; I dare say it brings him in 
two or three hundred a-year, eh ?” 
And Wylder laughed again. “ It 
has broken up his hard, proud heart,” 
he says ; “but it left him a devilish 
hard head, I told him, and I think it 
wa ane his wits.” 

“Trather think you'll find hima 
useful man ; and to be so in his line 
of business he must have his wits 
about him, I can tell you.” 

“He amused me devilishly,” said 
Wylder, “ with a sort of exhortation 
he treated me to; he’s a delight- 
fully impudent chap, and gave me to 
understand I was a limb of the devil, 
and hea saint. I told him I was 
better than he in my humble opinion, 
and so I am, by chalks. I know very 
well I’m a miserable sinner, but 
there’s mercy above, and I don’t hide 
my faults. I don’t set up for a light 
or a saint ; I’m just what the prayer- 
book says—neither more nor less—a 
miserable sinner. There’s only one 
good thing I can safely say for my- 
self—I’m no Pharisee ; that’s all ; 
I’m no religious prig, puffing myself, 
and trusting to forms, making long 
prayers in the market-place” (Mark’s 
quotations were paraphrastic), “and 
thinking of nothing but the upper- 
most seats in the synagogue, and 
broad borders, and the praise of men 
—hang them, I hate those fellows.” 

So Mark, like other men we meet 
with, was proud of being a Publican ; 
and his prayer was—“I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are, 
spiritually proud, formalists, hypo- 
crites, or even as this Pharisee.” 
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“Do you wish another game?’ I 
asked. 

“ Just now,” said Wylder, emittin 
first a thin stream of smoke, an 
watching its ascent. ‘ Dorcas is the 
belle of the country ; and she likes me, 
though she’s odd, and don’t show it 
the way other girls would. But a 
fellow knows pretty well when a girl 
likes him, and you eat the marriage 
is a sensible sort of thing, and ’m 
determined, of course, to carry it 
through ; but, hang it, a fellow can’t 
help thinking sometimes there are 
other things besides money, and Dor- 
cas is not my style. Rachel’s more 
that way ; she’s a tremendious fine 
girl, by Jove! and a spirited minx, too; 
and I think,” he added, with an oath, 
having first taken two puffs at his 
cigar, “if I had seen her first, Pd 
have thought twice before I'd have 
got myself into this business.” _ 

I only smiled and shook my head. 
I did not believe a word of it. Yet, 
perhaps, I was wrong. He knew 
very well how to take care of his 
money ; in fact, compared with other 
young fellows, he wasa bit of ascrew. 
But he could do a handsome and 
generous thing for himself. His sel- 
fishness would expand nobly, and rise 
above his prudential considerations, 
and drown them sometimes ; and he 
was the sort of person who, if the 
fancy were strong enough, might 
marry in haste, and repent--and make 
his wife, too, repent—at leisure. 

“What do you laugh at, Charlie ?” 
said Wylder, grinning himself. 

“ At your confounded grumbling, 
Mark. The luckiest dog in England ! 
Will nothing content you ?” 

“Why, I grumble very little, I 
think, considering how well off I am,” 
rejoined he, with a laugh. 

“Grumble! If you had a particle 
of gratitude, you’d build a temple to 
Fortune—you re pagan enough for it, 
Mark.” 

“ Fortune has nothing to do with 
it,” says Mark, laughing again. 

“Well, certainly, neither had you.” 

“Tt was all the Devil. I’m not 
joking, Charlie, upon my word, though 

’m laughing.” (Mark swore now and 
then, but I take leave to soften his 
oaths.) “It was the Persian Ma- 
gician.” 

“ Come, Mark, say what you mean.” 

“T mean what I say. When we 
were in the Persian Gulf, near six 
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years ago, I was in command of the 
ship. The captain, you see, was be- 
low, with a hurt in his leg. We had 
very rough weather—a gale for two 
daysand a night almost—and a heavy 
swell after. In the night time we 
picked up three poor devils in an 
open boat. One was a Persian mer- 
chant, with a grand beard. We called 
him the magician, he was so like the 
pictures of Alladdin’s uncle.” 

“ Why Ae was an African,” I inter- 
posed, my sense of accuracy offended. 

*T don’t care a curse what he was,” 
rejoined Mark; “he was exactly 
like the pictures in the story-bouks. 
And as we were lying off—I forget 
the cursed name of it—he begged 
me to put himashore. He could not 
speak a word of English, but one of 
the fellows with him interpreted, and 
they were all anxious to get ashore. 
Poor devils, they had a notion, I be- 
lieve, we were going to sell them for 
slaves, and he made me a present of 
a ring, and told me a long yarn about 
it. It was a talisman, it seems, and 
no one who wore it could ever be 
lost. So I took it for a keepsake : 
here it is,” and he extended his 
stumpy, brown little finger, and 


showed a thick, coarsely-made ring 
of gold, with an uncut red stone, of 
the size of a large cherry stone, set 
in it. 

“The stone is a humbug,” said 


Wylder. “It’s not real. I showed it 
to Platten and Foyle. It’s some sort 
of glass. But I would not part with 
it. I got a fancy into my head that 
luck would come with it, and maybe 
that glass stuff was the thing that 
had the virtue in it. Now look at 
these Persian letters on the inside, 
for that’s the oddest thing about it. 
Hang it, I can’t pull it off—I’m grow- 
ing as fat as a pig—but they are like 
a queer little string of flowers; and I 
showed it to a clever fellow at Malta 
—a missionary chap—and he read it 
off slick, and what do you think it 
means : ‘I will come up again ;’” and 
he swore a great oath. “ It’s as true 
as you stand there—ouwr motto. Is 
not it odd? So I got the ‘resurgam’ 
ou see there engraved round it, and 
by Jove! it did bring me up. I was 
near lost, and did rise again. Eh ?” 
Well, it certainly was a curious ac- 
cident. Mark had plenty of odd and 
not ens, lore. Men who beat 
about the world in ships usually have ; 
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and these “yarns,” furnished, after 
the pattern of Othello’s tales of 
Anthropophagites and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders, 
one of the many varieties of fascina- 
tion which he practised on the fair 
sex. Only in justice to Mark, I must 
say that he was by no means 80 
shameless a liar as the Venetian 
gentleman and officer. 

“When I got this ring, Charlie, 
three hundred a year and a London 
life would have been Peru and Para- 
dise to poor Pill-Garlick, and see what 
it has done for me.” 

“ Ay, and better than Alladdin’s, 
for you need not rub it and bring up 
that confounded ugly genii ; the slave 
of your ring works unseen.” 

“So he does,” laughed Wylder, ina 
state of elation, “and he’s not done 
working yet, I can tell you. When 
the estates are joined in one, they'll 
be good eleven thousand a year ; and 
Larkin says, with smart management, 
IT shall have a rental of thirteen 
thousand before three years! And 
that’s only the beginning, by George ! 
Sir Henry Twisden can’t hold his 
seat—he’s all but broke—as poor as 
Job, and the gentry hate him, and he 
lives abroad. He has had a hint or 
two already, and he’ll never fight the 
next election. D’ye see—hey ?”’ 

And Wylder winked and grinned, 
with a wag of his head. 

““M.P.—eh ? You did not see that 
before. I look a-head a bit—eh? and 
can take my turn at the wheel with 
most men—eh ?” 

And he laughed with cunning ex- 
ultation. 

“Miss Rachel will find ’'m not 
quite such alubber as she fancies. But 
even then it is only begun. Come, 
Charlie, you used to likea bet. What 
do you say ? I'll buy you that twenty- 
five guinea set of engravings you’ve 
set your heart on if you give me three 
hundred guineas one month after I’m 
a Peer of Parliament. Hey? There’s 
a sporting offer for you. Well ! what 
do you say—eh ?” 

“You mean to come out as an 
orator, then ?”’ 

“ Orator, be diddled! Do you take 
me forafool? No, Charley; but I’ll 
come out strong as a voter—that’s the 
stuff they like--at the right side, of 
course, and thatis the way to manage 
it. Thirteen thousand a year--the 
oldest family in the county—and a 
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steady thick-and-thin supporter of 
the minister. Strong points, eh, 
Charlie? Well, do you take my 
offer ?” 

I laughed and declined, to his great 
elation, and just then the gong sound- 
ed and we were away to our toilets. 

While making my toilet for dinner, 
I amused myself by conjecturing 
whether there could be any founda- 
tion in fact for Mark’s boast, that 
Miss Brandon liked him. Women 
are so enigmatical—some in every- 
thing—all in matters of the heart. 
Don't they sometimes actually ad- 
mire what is repulsive? Does not bru- 
tality in our sex, and even rascality, 
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interest them sometimes? Don’t they 
often affect indifference, and occasion- 
ally even aversion, where there is a 
diiterent sort of feeling ? 

As I went down I heard Miss Lake 
chatting with her queen-like cousin 
near an open door on the lobby. 
Rachel Lake was, indeed, a very con- 
stant guest at the Hall, and the ser- 
vants paid her much respect, which I 
look upon as a sign that the young 
heiress liked her and treated her with 
consideration ; and indeed there was 
an insubordinate and fiery spirit in 
that young lady which would have 
brooked nothing less and dreamed of 
nothing but equality. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. 


Wao should I find in the drawing- 
room, talking fluently and smiling, 
after his wont, to old Lady Chelford, 
who seemed to receive him very gra- 
ciously, for her at least, but Captain 
Stanley Lake ! 

I can’t quite describe to you the 
odd and unpleasant sort of surprise 
which that very gentlemanlike figure, 
standing among the Brandon house- 
hold gods at this moment, communi- 
cated to me. I thought of the few 
odd words and looks that had drop- 
ped from Wyider about him with an 
ominous pang as I looked, and I felt 
somehow as if there were some occult 
relation between that confused pre- 
lude of Wylder’s and the Mephisto- 
phelean image that had risen up al- 
most upon the spot where it was 
spoken. I glanced round for Wylder, 
but he was not here. 

“You know Captain Lake ?” 
Lord Chelford, addressing me. 

And Lake turned round upon me, 
a little abruptly, his odd yellowish 
eyes, a little like those of the sea- 
eagle, and the ghost of his smile that 
flickered on his singularly pale face, 
with a stern and insidious look, con- 
fronted me. There was something 
evil and shrinking in his aspect, 
which I felt with a sort of chill, like 
the commencing fascination of a ser- 

ent. I often thought since that he 
— expected to see Wylder before 
im. 

The church- meteor expired, 
there was woahioe in a moment but 
his ordinary smile of recognition. 


said 


“You're surprised to see me here,” 
he said, in his very pleasing low 
tones. 

“T lighted on him in the village; 
and I knew Miss Brandon would not 
forgive me if I allowed him to go 
away without coming here. (He had 
his hand upon Lake’s shoulder.) They 
are cousins, you know; we are all 
cousins. I’m bad at genealogies. My 
mother, Lady Chelford, could tell us 
all about it—we, Brandons, Lakes, 
Wylders, and Chelfords.” 

At this moment Miss Brandon en- 
tered, with her brilliant cousin, Rashel. 
The blonde and the dark, it was a 
dazzling contrast. 

So Chelford led Stanley Lake be- 
fore the lady of the castle. I thought 
of the “Fair Brunnisende,” with the 
captive knight in the hands of her 
seneschal before her, and I fancied he 
said something of having found him 
trespassing in her town, and brought 
him up for judgment. Whatever 
Lord Chelford said, Miss Brandon re- 
ceived it very graciously, and even 
with a momentary smile. I wonder 
she did not smile oftener, it became her 
so. But her greeting to Captain Lake 
was more than usually haughty and 
frozen, and her features, I fancied, 
particularly proud and pale. It 
seemed to me to indicate a great deal 
more than mere indifference—some- 
thing of a passion, and nearer to a 
positive emotion than anything I had 
yet seen in that exquisitely apathetic 


‘ace. 
How was it that this man with the 
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yellow eyes seemed to gleam from 
them an influence of pain, or disturb- 
ance, wherever almost he looked. 

“Shake hands with your cousin, 
my dear,’ said old Lady Chelford, 
peremptorily. The little scene took 
place close to her chair; and upon 
this stage direction the little piece of 
by-play took place, and the young 
lady coldly touched the Captain’s 
hand, and passed on. 

Young as he was, Stanley Lake 
was an old man of the world, not to 
be disconcerted, and never saw more 
than exactly suited him. 

Waiting in the drawing-room, I 
had some entertaining talk with Miss 
Lake. Her conversation was lively, 
and rather bold, not at alJ in the 
coarse sense, but she struck me as 
having formed a system of ethics and 
views of life, both good-humoured 
and sarcastic, and had carried into 
her rustic sequestration the melan- 
choly and precocious lore of her early 
London experience. 

When Lord Chelford joined us, I 
perceived that Wylder was in the 
room, and saw a very cordial greeting 
between him and Lake. The Captain 
appeared quite easy and cheerful ; but 
Mark, I thought, notwithstanding his 
laughter and general jollity, was un- 
comfortable; and I saw him once or 
twice, when Stanley’s eye was not 
upon him, glance sharply on the 
young man’s face with an uneasy and 
not very friendly curiosity. 

At dinner Lake was easy and amus- 
ing. That meal passed off rather plea- 
santly ; aud when we joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, the-good Vicar’s 
enthusiastic little wife came to meet 
us, in one of her honest little raptures. 

“Now, here’s a thing worth your 
looking at! Did you ever see any- 
thing so bee-utiful in your life? It is 
such a darling little thing ; and—look 
now—is not it magnificent ?” 

She arrested the file of gentlemen 
just by a large lamp, before whose ef- 
fulgence she presented the subject of 
her eulogy, —one of those costly trifles 
which announce the approach of 
Hymen, as flowers spring up before 
the rosy steps of May. 

Well, it was pretty—French, I dare 
say—a little set of tablets—a toy— 
the cover of enamel, studded in small 

jewels, with a slender border of sym- 
bolic flowers, and‘with a heart in the 
centre, a mosaic of little carbuncles, 


rubies, and other red and crimson 
stones, placed with aview to light and 
shade. 

“Exquisite, indeed :” said Lord 
Chelford. “Is this yours, Mrs. 
Wylder ?” 

** Mine, indeed !” laughed poor lit- 
tle Mrs. Dorothy. ‘“ Well, dear me, 
no indeed ;’—and in an earnest whis- 

ver close in his ear,—“‘a present to 
Miss Brandon, and the donor is not a 
hundred miles away from your elbow, 
my Lord!” and she winked slyly, and 
laughed, with a little nod at Wylder. 

“Oh! I see—to be sure—really, 
Wylder, it does your taste great credit.” 

“ Tm glad you like it,” says Wylder, 
smiling benignantly on it, over bis 
shoulder. “I believe I have a little 
taste that way ; those are all real, 
you know, those jewels.” 

“Oh, yes! of course. Have you 
seen it, Captain Lake?” And he placed 
it between that gentleman’s finger 
and thumb, who now took his turn at 
the lamp, and contemplated the little 
parallelogram with a gleam of sly 
amusement. 

“ Whatare you laughingat?” asked 
Wylder, a little snappishly. 

“T was thinking it’s very like the 
ace of hearts,” answered the Captain 
softly, smiling on. 

“Fie, Lake, there’s no poetry in 
you,” said Lord Chelford, laughing. 

“Well now, though, really it is 
funny ; it did not strike me before 
but do you know, now, it 7s,” laughs 
out jolly Mrs. Dolly, “isn’t it. Look 
at it, do, Mr. Wylder—isn’t it like the 
ace of hearts ?” 

Wylder was laughing rather redly, 
with the upper part of his face very 
surly, I thought. 

“ Never mind, Wylder, it’s the win- 
ning card,” said Lord Chelford, lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder. 

Whereupon Lake laughed quietly, 
still looking on the ace of hearts with 
his sly eyes. 

And Wylder laughed too, more sud- 
denly and noisily than the humour 
of the joke seemed quite to call for, 
and glanced a grim look from the cor- 
ners of his eyes on Lake, but the 
gallant Captain did not seem to per- 
ceive it; and after a few seconds more 
he handed it very innocently back to 
Mrs. Dorothy, only remarking,— 

“Seriously, it is very pretty, and 
appropriate,” 

And Wylder, making no remark, 
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helped himself to a cup of coffee, and 
then to a glass of curagoa, and then 
looked industriously at a Spanish 
quarto of Don Quixote, and lastly 
walked over to me on the hearth-rug. 

“What the d-— has he come 
down here for? It can’t be for 
money, or balls, or play, and he has 
no honest business anywhere. Do 
you know ?” 

“Lake? Oh! I really can’t tell ; 
but he’ll soon tire of country life. I 
don’t think he’s much of a sports- 
man.” 

“Ha, isn’t he? I don't know 
anything about him almost; but I 
hate him.” 

“Why should you though? He’s 
a very gentlemanlike fellow, and 
your cousin.” 

“My cousin—the devil’s cousin— 
everyone’s cousin. I don’t know 
who's my cousin, or who isn’t ; nor 
you don’t, who’ve been for ten years 
over those d——d papers; but I 
think he’s the nastiest dog I ever 
met. 1 took a dislike to him at first 
sight long ago, and that never hap- 
pened me but I was right.” 

Wylder looked confoundedly angry 
and flustered, standing with his heels 
on the edge of the rug, his hands in 
his pockets jingling some silver there, 
and glancing from under his red fore- 
head sternly and unsteadily across 
the room. 

“ He’s not a man for country quar- 
ters ; he’ll soon be back in town, or 
to Brighton,” I said. 

“Tf he doesn’t, J will. That's all.” 

Just to get him off this unpleasant 
groove with alittle jolt, I said. 

“ By-the-bye, Wylder, you know 
the pictures here ; who is the tall 
man, with the long, pale face, and 
wild, phosphoric eyes ¢ I was always 
afraid of him ; in a long peruke, and 
dark red velvet coat, facing the hall- 
door. I had a horrid dream about 
him last night.” 

“That ; oh, I know—that’s Lorne 
Brandon. He was one of our family 
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devils, he was. A devil in a family 
now and thenis not such a bad thing, 
when there’s work for him.” (All 
the time he was talking to me his 
angry little eyes were following Lake.) 
“ They say he killed his son, a black- 
guard, who was found shot, with his 
face in the tarn in the park. He was 
going to marry the game-keeper’s 
daughter, it was thought, and he and 
the old boy, who was for high blood, 
and all that, were at daggers drawing 
about it. It was not proved, only 
thought likely, which showed what a 
nice character he was ; but he might 
have done worse. I suppose Miss 
Partridge would have had a precious 
lot of babbies; and who knows 
where the estate would have been by 
this time.” 

“T believe, Charley,’ he recom- 
menced suddenly, “there is not such 
an unnatural family on record as ours ; 
is there? Ha, ha, ha! It’s well to 
be distinguished in any line. I for- 
get all the other good things he did ; 
but he ended by shooting himself 
through the head in his bedroom, and 
= not the worst thing ever he 

id. 

And Wylder laughed again, and 
began to whistle very low—not, I 
fancy, for want of thought, but asa 
sort of accompaniment thereto, for 
he suddenly said— 

“And where is he staying ?” 

“Who !—Lake ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t know; but I think he 
mentioned Larkin’s house, didn’t he ? 
I’m not quite sure.” 

‘“*T suppose he thinks I’m made of 
money, by Jove! If he wants to bor- 
row any [’llsurprise him, the cur ; ’'ll 
talk to him ; ha, ha, ha!” 

And Wylder chuckled angrily, and 
the small change in his pocket 
tinkled fiercely, as his eye glanced 
on the graceful Captain, who was en- 
tertaining the ladies, no doubt, very 
agreeably in the distance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH LAKE UNDER THE TREES OF BRANDON, AND 1 IN MY CHAMBER, SMOKE OUR NOCTURNAL 
CIGARS, 


Miss Lake declined the carriage to- 
night. Her brother was to see her 
home, and there was a leave-taking, 
and the young ladies whispered a 


word or two, and kissed, after the 
manner of their kind. To Captain 
Lake, Miss Brandon’s adieux were as 
cold and haughty as her greeting, 
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“Did you see that,” said Wylder, 
in my ear, with a chuckle; and, wag- 
ing his head, he added, rather loftily 
or him, “ Miss Brandon, I reckon, has 
taken your measure, Master Stanley, 
as well as I. I wonder what the deuce 
the old dowager sees in him. Old 
women always like rascals.” 

And he added something still less 
complimentary. 

I suppose the balance of attraction 
and repulsion was overcome by Miss 
Lake, much as he disliked Stanley, 
for Wylder followed them out with 
Lord Chelford, to help the young 
lady into her cloak and _ galloshes, 
and I found myself near Miss Bran- 
don for the first time that evening, 
and much to my surprise she was 
first to speak, and that rather 
strangely. 

“You seem to be very sensible, Mr. 
De Cresseron: pray tell me, frankly, 
what do you think of all this ?” 

“T am not quite sure, Miss Bran- 
don, that I understand your question,” 
I replied, inquiringly. 

“T mean of the—the family arrange- 
ments, in which, as Mr. Wylder’s 
friend, you seem to take an interest ?” 
she said. 

“There can hardly be a second 
opinion, Miss Brandon ; I think it a 
very wise measure,” I replied, much 
surprised. 

“Very wise—exactly. But don’t 
these very wise things sometimes turn 
out very foolishly! Do you really 
think your friend, Mr. Wylder, cares 
about me?” 

“I take that for granted: in the 
nature of things it can hardly be 
otherwise,” I replied, a good deal 
startled and perplexed by the curious 
audacity of her interrogatory. 

“Tt was very foolish of me to 
expect from Mr. Wylder’s friend any 
other answer; you are very loyal, Mr. 
De Cresseron.” 

And without awaiting my reply she 
made some remark which I forget, to 
Lady Chelford, who sat at a little 
distance ; and, appearing quite ab- 
sorbed in her new subject, she placed 
herself close beside the Dowager, and 
continued to chat in a low tone. 

I was vexed with myself for having 
managed with so little skill a conver- 
sation which, opened so oddly and 
frankly, might have placed me on 
relations so nearly confidential, with 
that singular and beautiful girl. I 
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ought to have rejoiced—but we don’t 
always see what most concerns our 
peace. In themeantimeI had formed 
a new idea of her. She was so un- 
reserved, it seemed, and yet in this 
directness there was something almost 
contemptuous. 

By this time Lord Chelford and 
Wylder retired; and, disgusted rather 
with myself, I ruminated on my want 
of generalship. 

Tn the meantime, Miss Lake, with 
her hand on her brother’s arm, was 
walking swiftly under the trees of the 
back avenue towards that footpath 
which, through wild copse and 
broken clumps near the park, 
emerged upon the still darker road 
which passed along the wooded glen 
by the mills, and skirted the little 
paling of the recluse lady’s garden. 

They had not walked far, when 
Lake suddenly said— 

“What do you think of all this, Ra- 
die—this particular version, I mean, 
of marriage a-la-mode, they are pre- 
paring up there?” and hemade alittle 
dip of his cane towards Brandon Hall, 
over his shoulder. “I really don’t 
think Wylder cares twopence about 
her, or she about him,” and Stanley 
Lake laughed gently and sleepily. 

“T don’t think they pretend to like 
one another. It is quite understood. 
It was all, you know, old Lady Chel- 
ford’s arrangement; and Dorcas is so 
supine, I believe she would allow 
herself to be given away by any one, 
and to any one, rather than be at the 
least trouble. She provokes me.” 

“But I thought she liked Sir Harry 
Bracton : he’s a good-looking fellow; 
and Queen’s Bracton is a very nice 
thing, you know.” 

“Yes, so they said; but that would, 
I think, have been worse. Something 
may be made of Mark Wylder. He 
has some sense and caution, has not 
he ?—but Sir Harry is wickedness, 
itself!” 

“ Why—what has Sir Harry done? 
That is the way you women run away 
with things! If a fellows been a 
little bit wild, he’s Beelzebub at once. 
Bracton’s a very good fellow, I can 
assure you.” 

The factis, Captain Lake, an accom- 
plished player, made a pretty little 
revenue of Sir Harry’s billiards, 
which were wild and noisy; and likin 
his money, thought he liked hi 
—a confusion not uncommon. 
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“T don’t know, and can’t say, how 
you fine gentlemen define wickedness; 
only, as an obscure female, I speak 
according to my lights: and he is 
generally thought the wickedest man 
in this county.” 

“Well, you know, Radie, women 
like wicked fellows: it is contrast I 
suppose, but they do; and I’m sure, 
from what Bracton has said to me— 
I know him intimately—that Dorcas 
likes him, and I can’t conceive why 
they are not married.” 

“It is very happy, for her at least, 
they.are not,” said Rachel, and a long 
silence ensued. 

Their walk continued silent for the 
greater part, neither was quite satis- 
fied with the other. But Rachel at 
last said— 

“Stanley, you meditate some in- 
jury to Mark Wylder.” 

“T, Radie?” he answered quietly, 
“why on earthshould you think so !” 

“T saw you twice watch him when 
you thought no one observed you— 
and I know your face too well, Stan- 
ley, to mistake.” 

“Now that’s impossible, Radie ; for 
I really don’t think I once thought of 
him all this evening—except just 
while we were talking.” 

“You keep your secret as usual, 
Stanley,” said the young lady. 

“ Really, Radie, you’re quite mis- 
taken. I assure you, upon my honour, 
I’ve no secret—you’re a very odd 
girl—why won’t you believe me?” 

Miss Rachel only glanced across 
her mufflers on his face. There was 
a bright moonlight, broken by the 
shadows of overhanging boughs and 
withered leaves; and the mottled 
lights and shadows eye oddly across 
his pale features. But she saw that 
he was smiling his sly, sleepy smile, 
and she said quietly— 

“Well, Stanley, I ask no more— 
but you don’t deceive me.” 

“T don’t try to. If your feelings 
indeed had been different, and that 

ou had not made such a point—you 
now ”—— 

“ Don’t insult me, Stanley, by talk- 
ing again as you did this morning. 
What I say is altogether on your own 
account. Mark my words, you'll find 
him too strong for you; ay, and too 
deep. I see very plainly that he 
suspects you asI do. You saw it, too, 
for nothing of that kind escapes you. 
‘Whatever you meditate, he probably 
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anticipates it—you know best—and 
you willfindhim prepared. You have 
given him time enough. You were 
always the same, close, dark, and 
crooked, and wise in your own con- 
ceit. I am very uneasy about it 
whatever itis. J can’t help it. It will 
happen—and most ominously I feel 
that you are courting a dreadful reta- 
liation, and that you will bring on 
yourself a great misfortune; but 
it is quite vain, I know, speaking to 
you.” 

“Really, Radie, you’re enough to 
frighten a poor fellow; you won’t 
mind aword I say, and go on predict- 
ing all manner of mischief between 
me and Wylder, the very nature of 
which I can’t surmise. Would you 
dislike my smoking a cigar, Radie.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the young lady, 
with a little laugh and a heavy sigh, 
for she knew it meant silence, and 
her dark auguries grew darker.” 

To my mind, there has always been 
something inexpressibly awful in 
family feuds. Mortal hatred seems 
to deepen and dilate into something 
actually diabolical in these perverted 
animosities. The mystery of their 
origin—their capacity for evolving 
latent faculties of crime—and the 
steady vitaiity with which they 
survive the hearse, and speak their 
deep-mouthed malignities in every 
new-born generation, have associated 
them somehow in my mind witha 
spell of life exceeding and distinct 
from human and a special satanic 
action. 

My chamber, as I have mentioned, 
was upon the third story. It was 
one of many, opening upon the long 
gallery, which had been the scene, 
four generations back, of that unna- 
tural and bloody midnight duel, 
which had laid one scion of this an- 
cient house in his shroud, and driven 
another a fugitive to the moral soli- 
tudes of a continental banishment. 

Much of the day, as I told you, 
had been passed among the grisly 
records of these old family crimes 


and hatreds. They had been an 
ill-conditioned and not a happy 
race. When I heard the servant's 


step traversing that long gallery, as 
it seemed to me in haste to be gone 
and when all grew quite silent, I 
began to feel a dismal sort of sensa- 
tion, and lighted the pair of wax 
candles which I found upon the 
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small writing table. How wonderful somehow, made me feel that I was my- 
and mysterious is the influence of self the solitary denizen of this level 
light! What sort of beings must of the vast old house. 
those be who hate it ? I shan’t trouble you about m 
The floor, more than anything else, train of thoughts or fancies; but 
showed the great age of the room. began to feel very like a gentleman 
It was warped and arched all along in a ghost-story, watching experimen- 
by the wall between the doorand the tally in a haunted chamber. My 
window. The portion of itwhich the cigar case was a resource. I was not 
carpet did not cover showed it to be a bit afraid of being found out. I 
oak, dark and rugged. My bed was did not even take the precaution of 
unexceptionably comfortable, but, in smoking up the chimney. I boldl 
my then mood, I could have wished lighted my cheroot. I peeped through 
it a great deal more modern. Its the window curtain: there were no 
four posts were, like the rest of it, shutters. A cold, bright moon was 
oak, well-nigh black, fantastically shining, with clear sharp lights and 
turned and carved, with a great urn- shadows. Beerptiien locked steshante 
like capital and base, and shaped, cold and motionless outside. The 
midway, like a gigantic lance-handle. sombre old trees, like gigantic hearse 
Its curtains were of thick and faded plumes, black and awful. The chapel 
tapestry. I was alwaysaloverof such Jay full in view, where so many of 
antiquities, but I confess at that mo- the strange and equivocal race, under 
ment I would have vastly preferred a whose ancient roof-tree I then stood, 
sprightly modern chintz and a trum- were lying under their tomb-stones. 
pery little French bed ina corner of | Somehow, I had grown nervous. A 
the Brandon Arms. There was a little bit of plaster tumbled down 
great lowering press of oak, and the chimney, and startled me con- 
some shelves, with withered green foundedly. Then, some time after, I 
and gold leather borders. All the fancied I heard a creaking step, on 
furniture belonged to other times. the lobby outside, and, candle in 
I would have been glad to hear a hand, opened the door, and looked 
step stirring, or a cough even, or the out with an odd sort of expectation, 
abble of servants at a distance. and a rather agreeable disappoint- 
jut there was a silence and desertion ment, upon vacancy. 
in this part of the mansion which, 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH UNCLE LOKNE TROUBLES ME, 


I was growing most uncomfortably unpleasant re-action upon the nerves 
like one of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s which follows the sound of one’s own 
heroes—a nervous race of demigods. I voice in a solitude of this kind, 
walked like a sentinel up and down The fact is I did not myself believe 
my chamber, puffing leisurely the in that stealthy motion of my door, 
solemn incense, and trying to think and set it down to one of those illu- 
of the opera and my essay on “ Para- sions which I have sometimes suc- 
dise Lost,” and ake pleasant sub- ceeded in analyzing, produced by a 
jects. But it would not do. Every half seen combination of objects 
now and then, as I turned towards which, rightly placed in the due re- 
the door, I fancied I saw it softly lations of perspective, have no mutual 
close. I can’t the least say whether connexion whatever. 

it was altogether fancy. It was with So I ceased to challenge the un- 
the corner, or as the Italians have it, earthly inquisitor, and allowed him, 
the “tail” of my eye that I saw, or after a while, serenely enough, to 
imagined I saw, this trifling but un- peep as I turned my back, or to with- 
pleasant movement. draw again as I made my regular 

Well, I called out once or twice right-about-face. 

sharply — “Come in;” “Who's I had now got half way in my 
there?” “Who's that?” and soforth, second cheroot, and the clock clanged 
without any sort of effect,except that “one.” It was a very still night, 
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and the prolonged boom vibrated 
strangely in my excited ears and 
brain. I had never been quite such 
an ass before ; but I do assure you I 
was now in an extremely unpleasant 
state. One o'clock was better, how- 
ever, than twelve. Although, by 
Jove! the bell was “beating one,” 
as I remember, precisely as that king 
of ghosts, old Hamlet, revisited the 
glimpses of the moon, upon the 
famous platform of Elsinore. 

I had pondered too long over the 
lore of this satanic family, and drunk 
very strong tea, I suppose. I could 
not get my nerves into a comfortable 
state,and cheerful thoughts refused to 
inhabit the darkened chamber of my 
brain. As I stood in a sort of reverie, 
looking straight upon the door, I 
saw—and this time there could be no 
mistake whatsoever—the handle—- 
the only modern thing aboutit—slowly 
turned, and the door itself as slowly 
pushed about a quarter open. 

I do not know what exclamation I 
made. The door was shut instantly, 
and I found myself standing at it, 
and looking out upon the lobby, with 
a candle in my hand, and actually 
freezing with foolish horror. 

I was looking towards the stair- 
head. The passage was empty, and 
ended in utter darkness. I glanced 
the other way, and thought I saw- 
though not distinctly—in the distance 
a white figure, not gliding in the 
conventional way, but limping away, 
with a sort of jerky motion, and, in 
a second or two, quite lostin darkness. 

I got into my room again, and shut 
the door with a clap that sounded 
loudly and unnaturally through the 
dismal quiet that surrounded me, and 
stood with my hand on the handle, 
with the instinct of resistance. 

I felt uncomfortable ; and I would 
have secured the door, but there was 
no sort of fastening within ;—so I 
paused. I did not mind looking out 
again. To tell you the plain truth, I 
was just a little bit afraid. Then I 
grew angry at having been put into 
such remote, and, possibly, suspected 
quarters, and then my comfortable 
scepticism supervened. I was yet to 
learn a great deal about this visitation. 

So, in due course having smoked 
my cheroot, I jerked the stump into 
the fire. Of course I could not think 
of depriving myself of candle-light ; 
and so, being already of a thoughtful, 
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old-bachelor temperament, and averse 
from burning houses, I placed one of 
my tall wax-lights in a basin on the 
table by my bed,—in which I soon ef- 
fected a lodgment, and lay with a 
comparative sense of security. 

Then I heard two o'clock strike ; 
but shortly after, as I suppose, sleep 
overtook me, and I have no distinct 
idea for how long my slumber lasted. 
The fire was very low when I awoke, 
and saw a figure—and a very odd 
one—seated by the embers, and stoop- 
ing over the grate, witha pair of long 
hands expanded, as it seemed, to catch 
the warmth of the sinking fire. 

It was that of an old man, entirely 
dressed in white flannel ;—a very 
long spencer, and some sort of white 
swathing about his head. His back 
was toward me; and he stooped 
without the slightest motion over the 
fire-place, in the attitude I have de- 
seribed. 

As I looked, he suddenly turned 
toward me, and fixed upon me a cold, 
and as it seemed, a wrathful gaze, 
over his shoulder. It was a bleached 
and long-chinned face—the counten- 
ance of Lorne’s portrait—only more 
faded, sinister, and apathetic. And 
having, as it were, secured its awful 
command over me by a protracted 
gaze, he rose, supernaturally lean and 
tall, and drew near the side of my 
bed. 

I continued to stare upon this ap- 
parition with the most dreadful fas- 
cination I ever experienced in my life. 
For two or three seconds [ literally 
could not move. When I did, I am 
not ashamed to confess, it was to plunge 
my head under the bed-clothes, with 
the childish instinct of terror ; and 
there [lay breathless, for what seemed 
to me not far from ten minutes, dur- 
ing which there was no sound, nor 
other symptom of its presence. I can 
never, to my dying day, remember 
what I that night underwent, without 
recalling sensations of horror such as 
I am utterly unable to describe. 

On a sudden the bedclothes were 

ently lifted at my feet, and I sprang 
ckwards, sitting upright against the 
back of the bed, and once more under 
the eye of that long-chinned old man. 

Vox faucibus heesit is easily said, 
but few have experienced the mean- 
ing of the words, as I have. A voice, 
as peculiar as the appearance of the 
figure, said :— 
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“You are in my bed.—I died in it 
a great many years ago. I am Uncle 
Lorne ; and when I am not here, a 
devil goes up and down in the room. 
See! he had his face to your ear 
whenIcamein. I came from Dorcas 
Brandon’s bed-chamber door, where 
her evil angel told me a thing ;—and 
Harry Wylder must not seek to marry 
her, for he will be buried alive if he 
does, and he will, may be, never get 
up again. Say your prayers when I 
go out, and come here no more.” 

He paused, as if these incredible 
words were to sink intomy memory ; 
and then, in the same tone, and with 
the same countenance, he asked— 

“Ts the blood on my forehead ?” 

I don’t know whether I answered. 

“ Sosoon asany evilis within twelve 
hours, the blood comes over my fore- 
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head, as they found me in the morn- 
ing—it is a sign always.” 

The old man then drew back slowly, 
and disappeared behind the curtains 
at the foot of the bed, and I saw no 
more of him during the rest of that 
odious night. 

So long as this apparition remained 
before me, I never doubted its being 
supernatural. I don’t think mortal 
ever suffered horror more intense. 
My very hair was dripping with a 
cold moisture. For some seconds I 
hardly knew where I was. But soon 
a reaction came, and I felt convinced 
that the apparition was a living man. 
It was no process of reason or philo- 
sophy, but simply I became persuaded 
of it, and something like rage over- 
came my terrors. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PONY CARRIAGE, 


So soon as daylight came, I made a 
swift cold-water toilet, and got out 
into the open air, with a solemn reso- 
lution to see the hated interior of that 
bed-room no more. When I met 
Lord Chelford in his early walk that 
morning, I’m sure I looked myself 
rather like a ghost—at all events, 
very wild and seedy—for he asked 
me, more seriously than usual, how I 
was ; and I think I would have told 
him the story of my adventure, de- 
spite the secret ridicule with which, 
I fancied, he would receive it, had it 
not been for acertain insurmountable 
disgust’ and horror which held me 
tongue-tied upon the affair. 

I told him, however, that I had 
dreamed dreams, and was restless 
and uncomfortable in my present 
berth, and begged his interest with 
the housekeeper to have my quarters 
changed to the lower story—quite 
resolved to remove to the “ Brandon 
Arms,” rather than encounter ano- 
ther such night as I had passed. 

Stanley Lake did not appear that 
day ; Wylder was glowering and ab- 
stracted—worse company than usual ; 
and Rachel seemed to have quite 

from his recollection. 

While Rachel Lake was, as usual, 
busy in her little garden that day, 
Lord Chelford, on his way to the 
town, by the pretty mill-road, took 
off his hat to her with a smiling 


salutation, and, leaning on the paling, 
he said— 

“T often wonder how you make 
your flowers grow here—you have so 
little sun among the trees—and yet, 
it is so pretty and flowery ; it re- 
mains in my memory as if the sun 
were always shining specially on this 
little garden.” 

Miss Lake laughed. 

“T am very proud of it. They try 
not to blow, But I never let them 
alone till they do. See all my water- 
ing-pots, and pruning-scissors, my 
sticks, and bass-mat, and glass covers. 
Skill and industry conquer churlish 
nature—and this is my Versailles.” 

“T don’t believe in those sticks, 
and scissors, and watering-pots. You 
won’t tell your secret ; but I’m sure 
its an influence—you smile and whis- 
per to them.” 

She smiled—without raising her 
eyes—on the flower she was tying up; 
and, indeed, it was such a smile as 
must have made it happy—and she 
said, gaily— 

“You forget that Lord Chelford 
passes this way sometimes, and shines 
upon them, too.” 

“No, he’s a dull, earthly dog; and 
; f 7s shines here, it is only in reflected 

ight.” 

$ Margery, child, fetch me the 
scissors.’ 

And a hobble-de-hoy of a girl, with 
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round eyes, and a long white apron, 
and bare arms, came down the little 
walk, and—eyeing the peer with an 
awful curiosity—presented the shears 
to beautiful Atropos, who clipped off 
the withered blossoms that had 
bloomed their hour, and were to cum- 
ber the stalk no more. 

“Now, you see what art may do ; 
how passée this creature was till I 
made her toilet, and how wonderfully 
the poor old beauty looks now,” and 
she glanced complacently at the plant 
she had just trimmed. 

“ Well, it is young again and beau- 
tiful ; but no—I have no faith in the 
scissors ; I still believe in the infiu- 
ence—from the tips of your fingers, 
your looks, and tones. Flowers, like 
fairies, have their favourites, whom 
they smile on and obey ; and I think 
this is a haunted glen—trees, flowers, 
all have an intelligence and a fecl- 
ing—and I am sure you see wonder- 
ful things, by moonlight, from your 
window.” 

With a strange meaning echo, those 
words returned to her afterwards— 
“Tm sure you see wonderful things, 
by moonlight, from your window.” 

But,nomatter ; the winged words—- 
making music—flew pleasantly away, 
now among transparent leaves and 
glimmering sun ; by-and-by, in moon- 
light, they will return'to the casement 
piping the same tune,in ghostly tones. 

And as they chatted in this strain, 
Rachel paused on a sudden, with up- 
raised hand, listening pleasantly. 

“T hear the pony-carriage ; Dorcas 
is coming,” she said. 

And the tinkle of tiny wheels, 
coming down the road, was audible. 

“There’s a pleasant sense of ad- 
venture, too, in the midst of your 
seclusion. Sudden arrivals and pass- 
ing pilgrims, like me, leaning over 
the paling, and refreshed by the 
glimpse the rogue steals of this 
charming oratory. Yes ; here comes 
the fair Brunnisende.”’ 

And he made his salutation. Miss 
Brandon smiled from under her gipsy- 
hat very pleasantly for her. 

“Will you come with me for a 
drive, Radie?’ she asked. 

“Yes, dear—delighted. Margery, 
bring my gloves and cloak.” 

And she unpinned the faded silk 
shawl that did duty in the garden, 
and drew off her gauntlets, and showed 
her pretty hands ; and Margery pop- 
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ped her cloak on her shoulders, and 
the young lady pulled on her gloves. 
All ready in a moment, like a young 
lady of energy ; and chatting merrily, 
she sat down beside her cousin, who 
held the reins. As there were no 
more gates to open, Miss Brandon dis- 
missed the servant, who stood at the 
ponies’ heads, and who, touching his 
hat with his white glove, received his 
congée, and strode with willing steps 
up the road. 

“Will you take me for your foot- 
man as far as the town ?” asked Lord 
Chelford ; so, with permission, up he 
jumped behind, and away they 
whirled, close over the ground, on 
toy wheels ringing merrily on the 
shingle. They drew up at the Bran- 
don Arms, and little girls courtseyed 
at doors, and householders peeped 
from their windows, not standing 
close to the panes, but respectfully 
back, at the great lady and the noble- 
man, who was now taking leave. 
And next they pulled up at that 
official rendezvous, with white- 
washed-front—and “ post office,” in 
white letters on a black board over 
its door, and its black, hinged win- 
dow-pane, through which Mr. Driver 

or, in his absence, Miss Anne 
Driver — answered questions, and 
transacted affairs officially. 

In the rear of this establishment 
were kept some dogs of Lawyer Lar- 
kins ; and just as the ladies arrived, 
that person emerged, looking over- 
poweringly gentlemanlike, in a white 
hat, gray paletot, lavender trowsers, 
and white riding gloves. He was in 
a righteous and dignified way pleased 
to present himself in so becoming a 
costume, and moreover in good com- 
pany, for Stanley Lake was going with 
him to Dutton for a day’s sport, 
which neither of them cared for. But 
Stanley hoped to pump the attorney, 
and the attorney, I’m afraid, liked 
being associated with the fashionable 
Captain; andso they were each pleased 
in the way that suited him. 

The attorney, being long as well as 
lank, had to stoop under the door- 
way, but drew himself up handsomely 
on coming out, and assumed his easy, 
high-bred style, which, although he 
was not aware of it, was very nearly 
insupportable, and smiled very en- 
gagingly, and meant to talk a little 
about the weather ; but Miss Bran- 
don made him one of her gravest and 
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slightest bows, and suddenly saw 
Mrs. Brown at her shop door on the 
other side, and had a word to say to 
her. And now Stanley Lake drew up 
in the tax-cart, and greeted the ladies, 
and told them how he meant to pass 
the day ; and the dogs being put in, 
and the attorney, I’m afraid a little 
spited at his reception, in possession 
of the reins, they drove down the 
little street at a great pace, and dis- 
appeared round the corner ; and in a 
minute more the young ladies, in the 
opposite direction, resumed their 
drive. The ponies, being grave and 
trustworthy, and having the road 
quite to themselves, needed little 
looking after, and Miss Brandon was 
free to converse with her companion. 

“T think, Rachel, you have a 
lover,” she said. 

“Only a bachelor, I’m afraid, as 
my poor Margery calls the young 
gentleman who takes her out for a 
walk ou a Sunday, and I fear means 
nothing more.” 

“This is the second time I’ve found 
Chelford talking to you, Rachel, at 
the door of your pretty little garden.” 

Rachel laughed. 

“ Suppose, some fine day, he should 
put his hand over the paling, and 
take yours, and make you a speech.” 

“You romantic darling,” she said, 
“don’t you know that peers and 
princes have quite given over marry- 
ing simple maidens of low estate for 
love and liking, and understand 
match-making better than you or I ; 
though I could give a tolerable ac- 


count of myself, after the manner of 


the white cat in the story, which I 
think is a pattern of frankness and 
modest dignity, Td say with a 
courtesy—‘ Think not, prince, that I 
have always been a cat, and that my 
birth is obscure ; my father was king 
of six kingdoms, and loved my mother 
tenderly,’ and so forth.” 

“Rachel, I like you,” interrupted 
the dark beauty, fixing her large eyes, 
from which not light, but, as it were, 
a rich shadow fell softly on her com- 

anion. It was the first time she 
ad made any such _ confession. 
Rachel returned her look as frankly, 
with an amused smile, and then said, 
with a comic little toss of her head— 

“Well, Dorcas, I don’t see why 
you should not, though I don’t know 
why you say so.” 

* You're not like other people ; you 


don’t complain, and you’re not bitter, 
although you have had great misfor- 
tunes, my poor Rachel.” 

There be ladies, young and old, 
who, the moment they are pitied, 
though never so cheerful before, will 
forthwith dissolve in tears. But that 
was not Rachel’s way; she only 
looked at her with a good-humoured 
but grave curiosity for a few seconds, 
and then said, with rather a kindly 
smile— 

** And now, Dorcas, I like you.” 

Dorcas made no answer, but put 
her arm round Rachel’s neck, and 
kissed her ; Dorcas made two kisses 
of it, and Rachel one, but it was 
cousinly and kindly ; and Rachel 
laughed a soft little laugh after it, 
looking amused and very lovingly on 
her cousin ; but she was a bold on 
and not given in anywise to the melt- 
ing mood, and said gaily, with her 
open hand still caressingly on Dorcas’s 
waist— 

““T make a very good nun, Dorcas, 
as I told Stanley the other day. I 
sometimes, indeed, receive a male 
visitor at the other side of the paling, 
which is my grille; but to change 
my way of life is adream that does not 
trouble me. Happy the girl--and I 
am one—who cannot like until she is 
first beloved. Don’t you remember 
poor, pale Winnie, the maid, who 
used to take us on our walks all the 
summer at Dawling ; how she used 
to pluck the leaves from the flowers, 
like Faust’s Marguerite, “saying, ‘ he 
loves me a little—passionately, not at 
all.’ Nowif I were loved passionately, 
I might love a little ; and if loved a 
little—it should be not at all.” 

They had the road all to them- 
selves, and were going at a walk up 
an ascent, so the reins lay loosely on 
the ponies’ necks, and Dorcas looked 
with an untold meaning in her proud 
face, on her cousin, and seemed on 
the point of speaking, but she changed 
her mind. 

** And so Dorcas, as swains are sel- 
dom passionately in love with so 
small a pittance as mine, I think I 
shall mature into a queer old maid, 
ani take all the little Wylders, mas- 
ters and misses, with your leave, for 
their walks, and help to make their 
pinafores.” Whereupon Miss Dor- 
cas put her ponies into a very quick 
trot, and became absorbed in her 
driving. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH VARIOUS PERSONS GIVE THEIR OPINIONS OF CAPTAIN STANLEY LAKE. 


“ STANLEY is an odd creature,” said 
Rachel, so soon as another slight in- 
cline brought them to a walk; “I 
can’t conceive why he has come down 
here, or what he can possibly want of 
that disagreeable lawyer. They have 
got dogs and guns, and are going, 
of course, to shoot ; but he does not 
care for shooting, and I don’t think 
Mr. Larkin’s society can amuse him. 
Stanley is clever and cunning, I think, 
but he is neither wise nor frank. He 
never tells me his plans, though he 
must know—he does know—lI love 
him ; yes, he’s a strange mixture of 
suspicion and imprudence. He’s won- 
derfully reserved. I am certain he 
trusts no one on earth, and at the 
same time, except in his confidences, 
he’s the rashest man living. If he 
were like Lord Chelford, or even like 
our good Vicar—not in piety, for poor 
Stanley’s training, like my own, was 
sadly neglected there—I mean in a 
few manly points of character, I 
should be quite happy, I think, in my 
solitary nook.” 

“Ts he so very odd?” said Miss 
Brandon, coldly. 

“T only know he makes me often 
very uncomfortable,” answered Ra- 
chel. “I never mind what he tells 
me, for I think he likes to mislead 
everybody ; and I have been too often 
duped by him to trust-what he says. 
I only know that his visit to Gyling- 
den must have been made with some 
serious purpose, and his ideas are all 
so rash and violent.” 

“He was at Donnyston for ten 
days, I think, when I was there, and 
seemed clever. They had charades 
and proverbes dramatique. I'm no 
judge, but the people who understood 
it, said he was very good.” 

“Oh ! yes, he is clever ; I knew he 
was at Donnyston, but he did not 
mention he had seen you there; he 
only told me he had met you pretty 
often when you were at Lady Alton’s 
last season.’ 

“Yes, in town,” she answered, a 
little drily. 

While these young ladies are dis- 
cussing Stanley Lake, [ may be per- 
mitted to mention my own estimate 
of that agreeable young person. 

Captain Lake was a gentleman and 
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an officer, and of course an honorable 
man ; but somehow I should not have 
liked to buy a horse from him. He 
was very gentlemanlike in appearance 
and even elegant; but I never like 
him, although he undoubtedly had 
a superficial fascination. I always 
thought, when in his company, of old 
Lord Holland’s silk stocking with 
something unpleasant in it. I think, 
in fact, he was destitute of those fine 
moral instincts which are born with 
men, but never acquired; and in his 
way of estimating his fellow-men, and 
the canons of honour, there was occa- 
sionally perceptible a faint flavour 
of the villanous, and an undefined 
savour, at times, of brimstone. Iknow, 
also that when his temper, which was 
nothing very remarkable, was excited, 
he could be savage and brutal enough; 
and I believe he had often been vio- 
lent and cowardly in his altercations 
with his sister—so, at least, two or 
three people, who were versed in the 
scandals of the family, affirmed. But 
it is a censorious world, and I can 
only speak positively of my own sen- 
sations in his company. His morality, 
however, I suppose, was quite good 
enough for the world, and he had 
never committed himself in any of 
those ways of which that respectable 
tribunal takes cognizance. 

“So that d—d fellow Lake is down 
here still ; and that stupid, scheming 
lubber, Larkin, driving him about in 
his tax-cart, instead of minding his 
business. I could not see him to-day. 
That sort of thing won’t answer me ; 
and hes staying at Larkin’s house, I 
find.” Wyler was talking to me on 
the door steps after dinner, having 
in a rather cde way swallowed more 
than his usual modicum of Madeira, 
and his remarks were delivered inter- 
ruptedly—two or three puffs of his 
cigar interposed between each sen- 
tence. 

““T suppose he expects to be asked 
to the wedding. He may expect—ha, 
ha, ha! You don’t know that lad as 
I do.” 


Then there came a second cigar, 
and some little time in lighting, and 
full twenty enjoyable puffs before he 
resumed. 

“Now, you're a moral man, Charlie, 
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tell me really what you think of a 
fellow marrying a girl he does not 
care that for,” and hesnapt his fingers. 
“ Just for the sake of her estate—it’s 
the way of the world, of course, and 
all that—but, is not it a little bit 
shabby, don’t you think? Eh? ha, 
a!” 

“T’ll not debate with you, Wylder, 
on that stupid old question. It’s the 
way of the world, as you say, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“They say she’s such a beauty! 
Well, so I believe she is, but I can’t 
fancy her. Now you must not be 
angry. I’m not a poet like you—book- 
learned, you know; and she’s too 
solemn by half, and grand. I wish 
she was different. That other girl, 
Rachel—she’s a devilish handsome 
craft. I wish almost she was not 
here at all, or I wish she was in 
Dorcas’s shoes.” 

“Nonsense, Wylder! stop thisstuff ; 
and it is growing cold: throw away 
that cigar, and come in.” 

“In a minute. No, I assure you, 
I'm not joking. Hangit! I must talk 
to some one. I’m devilish uncom- 
fortable about this grand match. I 
wish I had not been led into it. I 
don’t think I’'d make a good husband 
to any woman I did not fancy, and 
where’s the good of making a girl 
unhappy, eh ?” 

*Tat, Wylder, you ought to have 
thought of all that before. I don’t 
like your talking in this strain when 

ou know it’s too late to recede; 

sides, you are the luckiest fellow 
in creation. Upon my word, I don’t 
know why the girl marries you ; you 
can’t suppose that she could not 
marry much better, and if you have 
not made up your mind to break off, 
of which the world would form but 
one opinion, you had better not speak 
in that way any more.” 

“Why, it was only to you, Charlie; 
and to tell you the truth, I do believe 
it is the best thing for me; but I 
suppose every fellow feels a little 
queer when he is going to be spliced, 
a little bit nervous, eh ? But you are 
right—and I’m right, and we are all 
right—it ts the best thing for us both. 
It will make a deuced fine estate; 
but hang it! you knowafellow’s never 
satisfied. And I suppose I’m a bit 
ut out by that ay spe dog’s 

ing here—I mean e; not that I 
need care more than Dorcas, or any 
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one else; but he’s no credit to the 
family, you see, and I never could 


abide him. I’ve halfa mind, Charlie, 
to tell youathing ; buthang it! you're 
such a demure old maid of a chap. 
ae have a cigar?” 

“ oO ” 


“Well, I believe two’s enough 
for me,” and he looked up at the 
stars. 

“T’ve a notion of running up to 
town, only for a day or two, before 
this business comes off, just on the 
sly; you'll not mention it, and Pll 
havea word with Lake, quite friendly 
of course ; but ll shut him up, and 
that’s all. I wonder he did not dine 
here to day. Did you ever see 80 
pushing a brute?” 

So Wylder chucked away his cigar, 
and stood for a minute with his hands 
in his pockets, looking up at the stars, 
as if reading fortunes there. 

I had an unpleasant feeling that 
Mark Wylder was about some mis- 
chief—a suspicion that some game of 
mine and countermine was going on 
between him and Lake, to which I 
had no clue whatsoever. 

Mark had the frankness of callosity, 
and could recount his evil deeds and 
confess his vices with hilarity and 
detail, and was prompt to take. his 

art in a lark, and was a remarkably 

ard hitter, and never shrank from 
the brunt of a row; and with these 
fine qualities, and a much superior 
hnowhelge of the ways of the flash- 
world, had commanded my boyish 
reverence and a general popularity 
among strangers. But, with all this, 
he could be as secret as the sea with 
which he was conversant, and as hard 
as a stone wall, when it answered his 
purpose. He had no lack of cunning, 
and a convenient fund of cool cruelty 
when that stoical attribute was called 
for. Years, I dare say, and a hard 
life and profligacy, and command, had 
not made him Ne selfish or more 
humane, or abated his craft and reso- 
lution. 

If one could only see it, the ma- 
neuvring and the ultimate collision 
of two such generals as he and Lake 
would be worth observing. 

I dare say my last night’s adven- 
ture tended to make me more nervous 
and prone to evil anticipation. And 
although my quarters had_ been 
changed to the lower storey, I grew 
uncomfortable as it waxed late, and 
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half regretted that I had not migrat- 
ed to the “ Brandon Arms.” 

Uncle Lorne, however, made me 
no visit that night. Once or twice I 
fancied something, and started up in 
my bed. It was faticy,merely. What 
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state had I really been in, when I saw 
that long-chinned apparition of the 
pale portrait? Many a wiser man 
than I had been mystified by dyspepsy 
and melancholic vapours. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DORCAS SHOWS HER JEWELS TO MISS LAKE. 


Srantey LAke and his sister dined 
next day at Brandon. Under the 
cold shadow of Lady Chelford, the 
proprieties flourished, and generally 
very little else. Awful she was, and 
prompt to lecture young people before 
their peers, and spoke her mind with 
fearful directness and precision. But 
sometimes she would talk, and treat 
her hearers to her recollections, and 
recount anecdotes with a sort of grim 
cleverness, not wholly unamusing. 
She did not like Wylder, I thought, 
although she had been the inventor 
and constructor of the family alliance 
of which he was the hero. I did not 
venture to cultivate her; and Miss 
Brandon had been, from the first, 
specially cold and repellent to Captain 
Lake. There was nothing very genial 
or promising, therefore, in the rela- 
tions of our little party, and I did not 
expect a very a reeabie evening. 
otwithstanding all this, however, 
our dinner was, on the whole, much 
leasanter than I anticipated. Stan- 
ey Lake could be very amusing ; but 
I doubt if our talk would quite stand 
the test of print. I often thought if 
one of those artists who photograph 
language and thought—the quiet, 
clever “ reporters,” to whom England 
is obliged for so much of her daily 
entertainment, of her social know- 
ledge, and her political safety, were, 
es in hand, to ensconce himself 
hind the arras, and present us, at 
the close of the agreeable banquet, 
with a literal transcript of the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul, which 
we give and take with so much com- 
placency —whether it would quite 
satisfy us upon reconsideration. 
When I entered the drawing-room 
after dinner, Lord Chelford was 
plainly arguing a point with the 
young ladies, and by the time I drew 
near, it was Miss Lake’s turn to speak. 
m Flattering and wheedling of man- 


kind, I am sure, I have no talent for; 


and without flattering and wheedling 
ou’ll never have conjugal obedience, 

on’t you remember Robin Hood ¢ 
ow— 


“<The mother of Robin said to her husband, 
My honey, my love, and my dear!’ 


and all this for leave to ride with 
her son, to see her own brother at 
Gamwell.” 

“T remember,” said Dorcas, with a 
smile. ‘I wonder what has become 
of that old book, with its odd little 
woodcuts. 


“¢And he said, I grant thee thy boon, 
gentle Joan ; 
Take one of my horses straightway.’” 


“Well, though the book is lost, we 
retain the moral, you see,” said Rachel 
with a little laugh; “and it has 
always seemed to me that if it had 
not been necessary to say, ‘my honey, 
my love, and my dear,’ that good 
soul would not have said it, and you 
may be pretty sure that if she had 
not, and with the suitable byplay 
too, she might not have ridden to 
Gamwell that day.” 

“And you don’t think you could 
have persuaded yourself to repeat 
that little charm, which obtained her 
boon and one of his horses straight- 
way ?” said Lord Chelford. 

“Well, I don’t know what a great 
temptation and a contumacious hus- 
band might bring one to; but I’m 
afraid I’m astubborn creature, and des- 
titute of the feminine gift of flattery. 
If, indeed, he felt his inferiority and 
owned his dependence, I think I 
might, perhaps, have called him ‘my 
honey, my love, and my dear,’ and 
encouraged and comforted him ; but 
to buy my personal liberty, and the 
right to visit my brother at Gamwell 
—never |” 

And yet she looked, Lord Chelford 
thought, very goodhumoured and 
pleasant, and he fancied a -_- from 
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her might do more with some men 
than all gentle Joan’s honeyed voca- 
bulary. 

“T own,” said Lord Chelford, laugh- 
ing, “that, from prejudice, I suppose, 
I am in favour of the apostolic method, 
and stand up for the divine right of 
my sex ; but then, don’t you see, it 
is your own fault, if you make it a 
question of right, when you may make 
it altogether one of fascination ?” 

“Who, pray, is disputing the hus- 
band’s right to rule ?” demanded old 
“ay Chelford unexpectedly. 

“T am very timidly defending it 
against very serious odds,” answered 
her son. 

“Tut, tut! my dears, what’s all 
this; you must obey your husbands,” 
cried the dowager, who put down 
nonsense with a high Saal and had 
ruled: her lord with a rod of iron. 

“That’s no tradition of the Bran- 
dons,” said Miss Dorcas quietly. 

“The Brandons—pooh! my dear 
—it is time the Brandons should 
grow like other people. Hitherto, 
the Brandon men have all, without 
exception, been the wickedest in all 
England, and the women the hand- 
somest and the most selfwilled. Of 
course the men could not be obeyed 
in all things, nor the women dis- 
obeyed. I’m a Brandon myself, 
Dorcas, so I’ve a right to speak. 
But the words are precise—honour 
and obey—and obey you must; though 
of course you have a right to argue a 
pa if need be, and to let your 

usband hear reason.” 

And, having ruled the point, old 
Lady Chelford leaned back and re- 
sumed her doze. 

There was no longer anything play- 
ful in Dorcas’s look. On thecontrary, 
something fierce and lurid, which I 
thought wonderfully becoming; and 
after a little she said— 

“T promised, Rachel, to show you 
my jewels. Come now—will you? 
—and see them.” 

And she placed Rachel’s hand on 
her arm, and the two young ladies 


departed. 

* Are you well, dear?” asked Rachel 
when they reached her room. 

Dorcas was very pale, and her gaze 
was stern, and something undefinably 
wild in her quietude. 

“ What day of the month is this ?” 
said Dorcas. 
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“The eighth—is not it !—yes, the 
eighth,” answered hel. 

“And our marriage is fixed for the 
twenty-second—justa fortnight hence. 
I am going to tell you, Rachel, what 
I have resolved on.” 

“How really beautiful these dia- 
monds are !—quite superb.” 

“Yes,” said Dorcas, opening the 
jewel-cases, which she had taken from 
her cabinet, one after the other. 

“And these pearls! how very mag- 
nificent! I had no idea Mark Wylder’s 
taste was so exquisite.” 

“Yes, very magnificent, I suppose.” 

“ How charming—quite regal—you 
will look, Dorcas !” 

Dorcas smiled strangely, and her 
bosom heaved a little, Rachel thought. 
Was it pride, elation, or was there not 
something wildly bitter gleaming in 
that smile ? 

“T must look a little longer at 
these diamonds.” 

“ Aslong, dear, as you please. You 
are not likely, Rachel, to see them 
again.” 

From the blue flash of the brilliants 
Rachel in honest amazement raised 
her eyes to her cousin’s face. The 
same pale smile was there ; the look 
was oracular and painful. Had she 
overhearda part of that unworthy talk 
of Wylder’s at the dinner-table, the 
day before, and mistaken Rachel’s 
share in the dialogue ? 

And Dorcas said— 

“You have heard of the music 
on the waters that lures mariners to 
lose their ships and their lives. The 
pilot leaves the rudder, and leans over 
the prow, and listens, and all is lost. 
They steer no more, but drive before 
the wind ; and what care they for 
wreck and drowning ?”’ 

I pee it was the same smile; 
but in Rachel’s eyes, as pictures will, 
it changed its character with her 
own change of thought, and now it 
seemed the pale rapt smile of one 
who hears music far off, or sees a 
vision. 

“Rachel, dear, there is an evil 
genius attendant on our family,” con- 
tinued Dorcas, in the same subdued 
tone, which, in its very sweetness, had 
so sinister a sound in Rachel’s ear. 
“From mother to child, from child to 
guates, the influence continues. 

hat some would call insanity, what 
I call an influence, overpowers pru- 
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dence, and, one after another, wrecks 
the daughters of our family—a wicked 
family, insane, and full of misery. 
Here I stand, forewarned, with my 
= open, determinedly following in 
the funereal footsteps of those who 
havegonetheir way beforeme. These 
jewels all go back to Mr. Wylder. 
He never can be anything to me. I 
was, I thought, to build up our house. 
I am going, I think, to lay it in the 
dust. With the spirit of the insane, I 
feel the spirit of a prophetess, and I 
see the sorrow that awaits me. You 
will see.” 

“Dorcas, darling, you are certainly 
ill. What is the matter ?” 

“No, dear Rachel, not ill, only may- 
be agitated a little. You must not 
touch the bell—listen to me ; but first 

romise, so help you heaven, you will 
* my secret.” 

“T do promise, indeed Dorcas, I 
swear I'll not repeat one word you 
tell me.” 

“Tt has been a vain struggle. I 
know he’s a bad man, a worthless 
man—selfish, cruel, maybe. Love 
is not blind with me, but quite insane. 
He does not know, nor you, nor any 
one ; and now, Rachel, I tell you what 
was unknown to all but myself and 
Heaven—looking neither for counsel, 
nor for pity, nor for sympathy, but 
because I must, and you have sworn 
to keep mysecret. I loveyour brother. 
Rachel, you must try to like me.” 

She threw her arms round her 
cousin’s neck, and Rachel felt in her 
embrace the vibration of an agony. 

She was herself so astounded that 
for a good while she could hardly 
collect her thoughts or believe her 
senses. Was it credible? Stanley! 
whom she had received with a 
coldness, if not aversion, so marked, 
that, if he had a spark of Rachel’s 
spirit, he would never have approached 
her more! Then came the thought— 
perhaps they understood one another, 
and that was the meaning of Stanley’s 
unexpected visit ? 

“ Well, Dorcas, dear, I am utterly 
amazed. But does Stanley ?-—he can 
hardly hope?” 

Dorcas removed her arms from her 
cousin’s neck; her face was as pale 
as a statue’s, and her cheeks wet with 
tears, which she did not a away. 

“ Sit down by me, Rachel. No, he 
does not like me—that is—I don’t 
know; but, I am sure, he can’t 
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suspect that I like him. It was 
my determination it should not be. 
I resolved, Rachel, quite to extin- 

ish the madness; but I could not. 

t was not his doing, nor mine, but 

something else. here are some 
families, 1 think, too wicked for hea- 
ven to protect, and they are given 
over to the arts of those evil spirits 
who hated them in life and pursue 
them after death; and this is the 
meaning of the curse that has always 
followed us. No good will ever happen 
us, and I must go like the rest.” 

There was a short silence, and 
Rachel gazed on the carpet in troubled 
reflection, and then, with an anxious 
look, she took her cousin’s hand, and 
said— 

“Dorcas, you must think of this 
no more. I am speaking against my 
brother’s interest. But you must not 
sacrifice yourself, your fortune, and 
your happiness, to a shadow; what- 
ever his means are, they hardly suf- 
fice for his personal expenses—indeed 
they don’t suffice, for I have had to 
help him. But that is all trifling 
compared with other considerations. 
I am his sister, and though he has 
shown little love for me, I am not 
without affection—and strong affec- 
tion—for him; but I must and will 
_ frankly. You could not, I don’t 
think any one could be happy with 
Stanley for her husband. You don’t 
know him; he’s profligate; he’s ill- 
tempered ; he’s cold ; he’s selfish ; he’s 
secret. He was a spoiled boy, totally 
without moral education; he might, 

erhaps, have been very different, but 
S is what he is, and I don’t think 
he’ll ever change.” 

“He may be what he will. It is 
vain reasoning with that which is not 
reason ; the battle is over ; possibly he 
may never know—and that might be 
best for us both—but be it how it 
may, I will never marry any one 
else.” 

“Dorcas, dear, you must not speak 
to Lady Chelford, or to Mark Wylder, 
to-night. It is too serious a step to 
be taken in haste.” 

“There has been no haste, Rachel, 
and there can be no change.” 

“ And what reason can you give ?” 

“None; no reason,” said Dorcas, 
slowly. 

” Wylder would have been suitable 
in point of wealth. Not so well, I am 
sure, as you might have married ; but 
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neither would he be a good husband, 
though not so bad as sealer 5 and I 
do not think that Mark Wylder will 
quietly submit to his disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Tt was to have been simply a 
marriage of two estates. It was old 
Lady Chelford’s plan; I have now 
formed mine, and all that’s over. Let 
him do what he will—I believe a law- 
suit is his worst revenge—I’m in- 
different.” 

Just then a knock came to the 
chamber door. 

“Comein,” said Miss Brandon ; and 
her maid entered to say that the car- 
riage, please ma’am, was at the door 
to take Miss Lake home. 


WIT. 
BY DOCTOR PENTAGRAM. 


“The most profound metaphysicians,” says Hume, “ might, indeed, be employed in 
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“T had no idea it was so late,” said 
Rachel. 

“Stay, dear, don’t go for a moment. 
Jones, bring Miss Lake's cloak and 
bonnet here. And now, dear,” she 
said, after a little pause, “ you'll re- 
member your solemn promise ?” 

“T never broke my word, dear 
Dorcas ; your secret is safe.” 

“ And, Rachel, try to like me.” 

“T love you better, Dorcas, than I 
thought I ever could. Good night, 
dear.” 

“ Good night.” 

And the young ladies parted with 
a kiss, and then another. 


explaining the various kinds and species of wit; and many classes of it, which are now 
received on the sole testimony of taste and sentiment, might, perhaps, be resolved into 


more general principles,” 


Ir great wits have shown little in 
their definition of this Protean faculty, 
it is not to be wondered at that me- 
taphysicians who, being generally of 


a grave turn of mind, and hence in- - 


capable of tracing its manifold exhi- 
bition in their own intellects, have 
exhibited less. Locke’s definition, 
namely, that it consists in putting 
ideas together with quickness and 
variety, is just as applicable to fancy 
as wit; that of Addison is a mild 
improvement on the latter, but still 
unsatisfactory ; while that of Barrow, 
which is the amplest enumeration 
of the forms under which its bril- 
liant phenomena appeared to him, is 
defective, inasmuch as it fails to re- 
cognise and classify the leading 
varieties of character it attains in 
relation to the intellectual organs 
with which its varieties are connected. 
The definitions of Congreve and Syd- 
ney Smith are either slovenly obser- 
vations on their own minds, or illus- 
trate the position that the eye cannot 
see itself. Even Voltaire follows Bar- 
row ; and in their enunciation of its 
phases, these and other investigators 
mingle together and confound the 
traits of humour with those of wit— 


the difference between which is, that 
those of the first, when true of their 
kind, are never unallied with sym- 
pathy ; while those of the latter are 
coldly brilliant displays of pure in- 
tellect, whose combinations serve to 
awaken laughter merely. So difficult, 
indeed, is it to analyze scientifically 
the action of this faculty, that the 
perfect solution of the problem is 
very possibly reserved for some re- 
moter and brighter age, when great 
men, having applied to it the induc- 
tive method, and classified its mani- 
fold phenomena from the epoch of 
the first joke through the classic and 
middle ages down to that of their 
contemporary, Europe, will thus, at 
last, reduce its working within the 
circle of positivity. 

Meantime, while retaining Shak- 
speare’s view, that “ brevity is the 
soul of wit,” and that the facult 
consists in suddenly perceiving, anc 
arbitrarily opposing Hi serves between 
ideas little a or differences in those 
which have an apparent resemblance, 
we may add that, in its chief mani- 
festations, the highest form of wit is 
invariably the united product of fanc 
and analogy, or of the reason an 
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fancy—thus holding a middle place 
between both. Under the first—the 
wit of comparison, may be ranged 
all sudden laughter-evoking resem- 
blances, ludicrous metaphors, &c. ; un- 
der the second—the wit of analysis, 
which isthe highest order, all ludicrous 
distinctions—perceptions of difference 
in likeness. In Sheridan’s “ Duenna,” 
where the Jew, who is hovering 
between Judaism and Christianity, is 
compared to the blank leaf between 
the New and Old Testaments, we have 
an illustration of the first ; and of 
the second in the following bits of 
dialogue from Shakspeare and Con- 
greve. In “Much Ado About No- 
thing,” Don Pedro, alluding to Beat- 
rice, says— 

“Don Pedro.—Truly the lady fathers 
herself ; be happy, lady, for you are like an 
honourable father. 

“ Benedick.— lf Signor Leonato be her 
father, she would not have his head on her 
shoulders for all Messina, like him as she 


s. 7 


is. 


Again, in “The Way of the World,” 
the city fop, Witwood, alluding to his 
country brother, says— 


‘* Witwood.—I have just received a letter 
from that fool, my brother, as heavy as a 
panegyric in a funeral sermon, or a com- 
mendatory copy of verses from one poet to 
another. 

“ MirabelL— A fool, and your brother, 
Witwood! 

“ Witwood.—Nay, nay, my half-brother ; 
no nearer, ‘pon honour. 

“ Mirabel.— Nay, then ’tis possible he 
may be but half a fool.” 


As the comedies of Shakspeare be- 
long to the romantic not the conven- 
tional order, the wit put into the 
mouths of particular characters— 
though occasionally, where necessary, 
of the brightest kind—the rational— 
is generally playful and fanciful, 
imaginative and poetic. Onthe other 
hand, that exhibited throughout the 
plays of Molitre, whose subject was 
ridicule, is invariably satirical. His 
great art consists in inventing scenes, 
in which the classes of character 
selected for ridicule are made to ex- 
pose their special and collective follies 
unconsciously. Such are the scenes 
between Vadius and T'rissotin, in 
“The Learned Ladies ;” the famous 
scene between Orgon and Dorine, in 
which the former, indifferent to the 
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misfortunes of his house, inquires 
with such engrossing anxiety after 
Tartuffe—le pauvre homme :— 


“‘ Dorine. — Madame eut avant-hier le 
fievre jusqu’au soir, 
Avec un mal de téte étrange 
a concevoir. 
Orgon.— Et Tartuffe ? 
Dorine.— Tartuffe! il se porte & mer- 
veille, 
Gros et gras, le teint frais, et 
la bouche vermeille. 
Orgon.—Le pauvre homme!” &e. 


All through Moliére’s plays, how- 
ever, the wit is in the action, not the 
dialogue ; in which respect they differ 
from the conventional comedy of 
England in the reign of Charles IL, 
Queen Anne, and later. In Wycher- 
ly, but, par excellence, in Congreve, 
the dialogue is one incessant display 
of brilliant repartee—a contest among 
all the characters (who are thus com- 
pletely unnatural and undramatic) 
which will say the best thing. In the 


wit of reason, of repartee, dry, sharp, 
and brilliant, Congreve has, perhaps, 
no equal among dramatic writers of 
comedy—that of Beaumarchais, full 


of French gaiety, is far less tren- 
chant, aculeate, and solid; and 
while the wit of Sheridan in the 
“ Rivals” is allied to humour, that 
displayed in the “School for Scan- 
dal,’ admirable and finished as it is, 
appears to us less dazzling than that 
which coruscates through thescenes of 
his forerunner. Asgeniusesof comedy, 
in other respects, however, there is 
no comparison between them ; both 
in conception of character, humour, 
and dramatic art, Sheridan is infi- 
nitely superior to Congreve; and 
taken as a whole, in its plot, charae- 
ters, dialogue (which latter never 
interferes with the progressive interest 
of the play, as in Congreve), the 
“School for Scandal,” with its two 
unequalled scenes, remains the most 
perfect specimen of conventional 
comedy in English, or any literature. 

Humorous wit is chiefly fanciful— 
vide Falstaff, its greatest illustration ; 
and satirical wit, rational—-that in 
which contradictions among ideas, 
comparisons, images, &c., are utilized 
by the reason for the special purpose 
of ridicule. Among the great wits 
of prose satire— passing over the 
philosopher, Lucian, who, despite his 
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dialectical ludicrism, much of whose 
point has faded since— 


“ Jupiter 
Inter ceelicolas fabula muta, tacet,” 


was as much a poet as a satirist ; 
and Rabelais, whose power in the 
latter character, occasionally tran- 
scendant, is overwhelmed by his 
animal spirits and the genius of buf- 
foonery, let us glance briefly at a 
few of the great masters in more mo- 
dern days—Swift, Pascal, and Vol- 
taire. 

Swift used to boast that he invented 
irony, from which it would appear 
he had never read Plato. The wit of 
irony consists in placing bad and good, 
the false and true, in juxtaposition, 
and by pretentiously defending, by 
argument or illustration, the first, to 
expose it in the side light of the 
second. The grave management of 
ironical wit is the greatest and most 
characteristic power of Swift ; in this 
respect no writer has approached his 
terrible genius. Nothing can exceed 
the earnest respect with which he 
treats the absurdity it is his purpose 
to demolish, or the brightness of the 
rational wit by which he effects it, 
evolving the nonsensical proposition 
and its ultimate consequences. The 
Modest Proposal for improving the 
condition of Ireland by turning its 
superabundant population into food 
for the remainder, is a good specimen 
of his ironical treatment of a subject, 
of his satirical humour, and of his 
wit, which is of the brightest and most 
powerful description. In its wild 
spontaneity this faculty flashes still 
brighter, in many of the passages of 
the “Tale of a Tub,” and “ Disser- 
tations on the Operations of the 
Spirit.” “ Gulliver,” however, is both 
the greatest satire and masterpiece of 
ironical wit which any genius has 
produced. 

“ Pascal’s wit, as displayed in the 
“Provincial Letters,’—a work equally 
excellent for the dramatic manage- 
ment of dialogue and for style—is 
essentially that of argument—the 
chain of reasoning is the conductor of 
its lightning flashes. His wit—that 
of ideas, is of the finest order ; and 
it is solely in virtue of the judi- 
cious appropriateness with which 
it is displayed, that he has been 
enabled to give an attraction to a 
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subject in the last degree dry, abstract, 
and uninteresting. As an instance of 
his manner of heightening the effect 
of argument by ironical wit, take the 
following paragraph in which one of 
the propositions of the School of Esco- 
bar is followed out to the reductio ad 
absurdum :— 


“T read accordingly: ‘He who has no 
thought of God, nor of his sins, nor any 
apprehension,’ that is, as he explained to 
me, ‘any knowledge of the obligation to do 
acts of love to God, or of contrition, has no 
actual grace to do those acts; but it is also 
true that he does not sin in omitting them, 
and that if he is damned, it will not be in 
punishment of this omission.’ Some lines 
farther down: ‘And we may say the same 
thing of a culpable commission.’ 

“*Would you have more authorities ? 
Here they are.’ ‘ But all modern,’ quietly 
observed my Jansenist. ‘TI see,’ I replied ; 
and, addressing the father, said, ‘O father, 
what a blessing to some persons of my ac- 
quaintance! I must bring them to you. 
Perhaps you have seldom seen people with 
fewer sins, for they never think of God; 
their vices got the start of their reason ; 
they have never known either their infir- 
mity, or the Physician who can cure it; 
they have never thought of desiring the 
health of their soul, and still less of asking 
God to give it; so that they are still, ac- 
cording to M. Le Moine, as innocent as at 
their baptism. They have never once 
thought of loving God or being sorry for 
their sins; so that, according to Father 
Annat, they have never sinned, being de- 
void both of love and repentance. Their 
whole life is a continued search after plea- 
sure of every sort, and their course has 
never been interrupted by the slightest re- 
morse. All these excesses made me think 
their perdition certain; but you, father, 
teach me, that these excesses make their sal- 
vation secure. Blessings on you, father, for 
thus justifying people! Others teach how to 
cure souls by painful austerities, but you 
show that those whom we might have thought 
most desperately diseased are in good 
health. O! the nice way of being happy 
in this world and in the next. I always 
thought that we sinned the more, the less 
we thought of God. But from what I see, 
when once one has so far gained upon one’s 
self as not to think of Him at all, all things 
in future become pure. None of your half 
sinners who have some lingering after vir- 
tue! They will all be damned, those half 
sinners. But for those frank sinners, hard- 
ened sinners, sinners without mixture, full 
and finished, hell does not get them; they 
have cheated the devil, by dint of giving 
themselves over to him!’” 


The wit of different countries par- 
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takes of the character of the respec- 
tive national genius ; that of England 
(whose turn is more to humour than 
wit) as evidenced in Swift, is bright 
and strong ; that of France, light and 
brilliant; that of Ireland, tanciful ; 
that of America, adventurous and 
extravagant ; that of Germany, not 
very abundant—rational, vide Lessing 
and Heine. Voltaire, the representa- 
tive of French intellect, exhibits all 
varieties of wit, now in a comparison, 
now in a fine allusion, delicate rap- 
port between diametric ideas, &c. ; 
while, gay and laughter-provoking, it 
is most frequently allied to reason, 
and is, par excellence, that of con- 
tempt. Frequently, though in a 
lighter and less mordant spirit, he 
adopts the somewhat ironical manner 
of Swift, treating a subject in a pre- 
tentiously high tone of defensive 
oliteness up to the climax, when he 
ets the absurdity slip out as if un- 
consciously. One may contrast the 
FSroide raillerie of Voltaire and the 
sceeva indignatio of the Dean, by look- 
ing through ‘“Micromegas” and 
“ Gulliver,”—compositions similar in 
subject, but different in treatment, 
style, and turn of wit. In the voyage 
to Laputa, for instance, Swift has 
exercised his invention to overwhelm 
with ridicule the philosophic and 
scientific spirit of mankind ; his phi- 
losophers are very bad reasoners and 
vehemently given to opposition, ex- 
cept when they happen to be of the 
right opinion, which is seldom the 
case. In “Micromegas,”’ when the 
giants of other spheres arrive at 
this planet, and at length detect, by 
means of a microscope, the ship full of 
philosophers—who have been wrecked 
during their voyage, undertaken to 
measure a degree of the Arctic circle— 
a conversation ensues, during which 
the enormous beings are astonished to 
find that the intellectual mites, their 
new and almost invisible acquaint- 
ances, can measure their statures to a 
hair ; that they know as much about 
matter as themselves ; and that the 
Cartesians and followers of Leibnitz 
are as ignorant as they are of the na- 
ture of spirit. While, in his satire, 
Swift exhibits the most profound 
contempt for the powers of intellect 
itself, a - ridiculing the 
vagaries of philosophy, appears as a 
higher philosophi satirist in recog- 
nising the greatness of the spiritual 
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power manifesting itself irrespective 
of magnitude, and levelling all such 
distinctions—and at the same time 
its uniform limits. 

There are many instances of great 
wits having said better things than 
they have written; the flashes elimi- 
nated during the animation of oral 
contest are brighter than those pro- 
duced in the quietude of the study ; 
and hence, possibly, more brilliant 
and various specimens of the faculty 
are to be found in ana and biography 
than in literary compositions. Lady 
Wortley Montagu has recorded that 
the talk of Congreve was still more 
witty than the dialogue of his plays ; 
it was the same with Fielding. Evi- 
dence remains to show that the good 
things spoken by many other famous 
wits, from Fuller, Foote, and Sheridan 
to Jerrold (and what a galaxy of such 
fleeting stars have perished compared 
with the few fixed in type), were still 
more shining than those conserved in 
their writings. On the other hand, 
there are exceptions to this appa- 
rently general rule, as in the case of 
Moliére, who, however, was a silent 
observer of life, ever engaged in 
gathering ideas from without, and 
whose wit, like that of Butler, only 
sparkled in his ink. 

The delicacy, finesse, brevity, and 
turns which distinguish the best say- 
ings of French wits is partly a conse- 
quence of the language, which, how- 
ever, like all others, reflects the 
peculiar structure of the national 
mind. It would be endless to enu- 
merate the various forms of wit as 
illustrated in the bon mots of Fonte- 
nelle, Voltaire, Nicole, Chamfort, 
Talleyrand ; whose special excellence 
depends on the union of the above- 
named attributes. If less delicate, in 
its turn, however, English and Irish 
wit is quite as brilliant and various 
as the French, and the bon mots of 
Jerrold, for instance, as brief. It is 
a pity that more specimens of the wit 
of Wilkes have not been preserved ; 
the couple of instances quoted in 
Lord Brougham’s biographical sketch, 
are perfect. When Thurlow, deliver- 
ing one of his ultra-loyal speeches 
with his usual solemnly hypocritical 
air, ended by saying : “When I forget 
my king, may God forget me.” Wilkes, 
looking up from a seat beneath the 
woolsack, exclaimed, “ Forget you? 
He’ll see you damned first,” The 
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other saying of Wilkes referred to is 
even more perfect in the sharpness of 
its antithesis. The wit of felicitous 
quotation is seen in Swift’s applica- 
tion of Virgil’s line to the lady who 
had knocked down a Cremona violin 
with her mantua. 


“Mantua, ve misere nimium vicina 
Cremone.” 


The wit of ludicrous reference is in- 
stanced in the story of Foote, who see- 
ing a dirty little ragged boy mounted 
astride a noble horse, prancing ong 
in all the magnificent freedom an 
strength of nature, exclaimed : “ War- 
burton on Shakspeare.” The wit of 
repartee annihilating the querist, in 
the anecdote of Lord Norbury, who, 
riding in the coach of his friend Pur- 
cell, and chancing to pass a gallows, 
asked, “Where would you be, Purcell, 
if every man had his due?” “Alone 
in my carriage,” was the reply. When 
Foote, on being asked, if he had ever 
seen Cork, replied, “No; but I have 
seen many drawings of it’ —he punned; 
but produced a flash of satirical wit, 
when his companion, inquiring fur- 
ther, what he thought of the condition 
of the people from those drawings, 
he answered, that it had settled a 
question which had long perplexed 
him, namely, what the English beg- 
ars did with their cast-off clothes. 
he characteristic of Sydney Smith’s 
wit, which is more humorous than 
satirical, is its immensely laughable 
extravagance, such as his remark on 
the unequal union of a small per- 
son and great mind in Lord John 
Russell—that he had not body 
enough to cover his intellect—that his 
intellect was indecently exposed ; that 
on his comfortless condition on 
Salisbury Plain—that he was twelve 
miles from a lemon, &. The wit 
of ludicrous observation: Foote re- 
marked on Lord North, that he looked 
like a man whohad lost an hour inthe 
morning and was all day looking for 
it. Jerrold’s wit is as brief as the 
best French sayings—more bitter, but 
less delicate. When at dinner, one 
of the company, despite the variety of 
viands, cried out, “ Well, let others 
eat. what they like, but calf’s head 
say I.” “That’s egotism,” said Jer- 
rold. Talleyrand’s wit, which is al- 
most always exquisite, is of the finest 


sort—that of comic distinction. “I 
feel the tortures of hell,” said an 


improbate character of the revolu- 
tion to him. “ Already ?”’ 

Wit is, indeed, the kaleidoscope of 
the mind, which alternately summons 
all the faculties of the intellect, obser- 
vation, comparison, reason, fancy, and 
imagination to minister under the 
direction of its fantastical magic; or 
as it allies itself to each, each and all 
of which it moulds and colours with 
its own hues, the gems which it forms 
different in shape, hue, and sparkle, 
may be illustrated by the changes 
in crystallization which take place 
in some lustrous chemical substance, 
according to its affinity for the sweets, 
salts, and acids which are mingled in 
the medium. 


SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


Att that the mind-contemplating 
spirit, unaided by the nee lights 
of faith and revelation, knows is, that 
it is consciousness resulting from an 
organization. Primarily, ideas come 
to us through the senses, and are 
repeated either through them, or by 
associations with others retained in 
the consciousness. An infant’s brain 
is at first a passive recipient of im- 
pressions. Itis likethe hand; itfeels, 
is sensible to touch, capable of seizure, 
but incapable of regulation for any 
defined purpose beyond the limits of 
instinct. After a while it begins to 
register and distinguish them, and 
from that moment dates the begin- 
ning of its mind. “There is nothing 


intheintellect,” said Leibnitz,“which — 


was not previously in the senses, 
except the intellect itself ;’ by which 
he means the latent power of regu- 
lating the impressions of the senses, 
and perceiving the relations between 
ideas, resulting from the gradual 
strengthening and active efficiency of 
the cerebral machinery, and of the 
conscious element to which it minis- 
ters. 

Plato considered that the reason 
of the soul, or its sense and capacity 
for perceiving truth, was the proof of 
its immortality ; and though his pan- 
theism excludes the personality of 
deity, Spinosa held the belief that 
neither body nor spirit were capable 
of ultimate extinction. “Menshumana 
non potest cum corpore detrui, sed 
ejus aliquid remanet quod sternum 


est.” The idea of Plato isa 
tion of reason, as just as noble, for 
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nothing can be more rational than 
that the rational element of the soul, 
the highest illustration of the pro- 
gressive laws of creation on this 
planet, should be perpetuated—should 
preserve a continued consciousness 
andactivity after the dissolution of the 
organization, whose only object was 
referable to its development. As no 
element of inert matter is lost or 
perishable—(even the object of the 
comets, it may be conjectured, is 
that of collecting the ponderable and 
imponderable substances radiated or 
otherwise given off by the spheres in 
their transit through space, and recon- 
signing them into the centre of the 
system)—it is in the last degree irra- 
tional to suppose that intelligent life, 
the ultimate fact of nature and crown 
of being, should fulfil an inferior 
destiny ; and though the human race 
has possibly its limit in the scale of 
creation and time, we may, even 
scientifically, conclude that their con- 
scious imponderable element or spirit, 
will, when the planet has undergone 
a higher change of condition, conse- 
quent upon its advance toward the 
more central regions of this universe, 
become transformed, in virtue of the 
progressive law thus occurring, into a 
superior race, gifted with higher or- 
ganizations, and higher intelligence. 


DISENTHRALMENT, 


Tue state of the soul after death, 
forms, next to the reverential aspira- 
tion towards deity, the loftiest theme of 
imaginative contemplation. A person 
once passing from a reverie on the 
above subject, into a dream, in which 
he thought that he died, became in- 
telligent of the following vague re- 
velation. In dying he was conscious 
of nothing more than sinking for a 
time into an oblivious slumber ; but 
presently awaking, he recognised a 
change of condition—a feeling of free- 
dom—an unwonted and intense clari- 
tude of being. Wherever he wished 
to be, he was ; whatever he desired 
to see, he saw ; movement from one 
ey of space to another was insensi- 

le in its rapidity ; intellectual pro- 
cesses arrived instantaneously at truth; 
and when his spirit was not in action, 
its prevailing sense was that of deity, 
as of 2a ig se Ss 

rvading the regions and spaces o 
indnity, si 
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THE DRUIDS. 

Tue Druidical character and religion 
as described by the Greeks and 
Romans (whose distinctive races, not 
to speak of their polytheisms, were 
but of yesterday compared with the 
Celts) was the result of a succession 
of ages and circumstances. Originally 
they were magicians—those priests of 
the earliest Fetish epoch—just like 
the magic doctors of the Africans in 
the present day. By acting on the 
superstitious ignorance of the bar- 
barians, they gradually formed a 
powerful theocratic order, which. of 
course, involved a political. The 
rude Cyclopean structure of their 
temples indicates a very remote 
pees, but the order had existed long 

efore they were built, as they ex- 
hibit in their arrangement some 
knowledge of astronomy—the result 
of the Celts having advanced from 
the wandering life of the hunter to 
the pastoral state. The Druid sect 
arose at a pee when Europe was 
covered with woods ; hence, from the 
shelter they afforded the half naked 
savage, a sacredness attached to them. 
The practice of sacrificing human vic- 
tims was, doubtless, one of their primi- 
tive ceremonials, as, with many other 
barbarous peoples, being intended to 
propitiate the god of war, war being 
one of the most fearful causes of their 
suffering ; and as the Celts and Ger- 
mans lived in a chronic state of com- 
bat, such sacrifices were continued 
after they had advanced to a life of 
agriculture (the Celts at least) and 
even other industries. Like the Chal- 
deans and all peoples arrived at pas- 
toral civilization, they gained an ac- 
quaintance with visual astronomy, 
while their code of moral maxims had 
its origin in their governing position 
with respect to the people, and their 
meditative secluded life, after their 
power was established. 

The dogma of the immortality of 
the soul, which distinguishes their 
theology from that of many other 
primitive pagan sects, originated 
naturally in the instinct of self-pre- 
servation becoming intellectualized 
and analogized by observing the 
never-ending succession of the seasons, 
the setting and returning of the celes- 
tial orbs. This dogma, they found, 
acted as powerfully on the warlike 
Celt as that of Mahomet on the 
Saracen, as an inspirer ofcourage, The 
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oak played a great part in forming their 
ideas—the oak, the household god of 
the naked, wandering savage, which 
protected him from the inclemency of 
the seasons, hot and cold, was doubt- 
less the primitive object of Celtic 
veneration. Presently, by observing 
the effect of the sun on production, of 
the moon as a regulator of time, they 
advanced from pure nature-worship 
to polytheism. Each period of the 
year had its god. Spring became a 
time of joy from the reappearance of 
the sun god, to whom sacrifices were 
offered, and fires lit on the highest 
mountains (as nearest his being) ; 
autumn, the time of falling leaves, 
the festival of sorrow and death 
(Samhan). The oak, however, con- 
tinued the original image of the god ; 
and the miseltoe, which continues 


MONTAIGNE THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 


PLACED in a position of independence 
by the death of his father, and 
liberated from the yoke of a profes- 
sion he disliked, Montaigne withdrew 
himself definitively both from his 
region of courtly flunkeydom at Paris, 
which had not yielded him so much 
as the wages of a fat thistle for his 
years of donkey drudgery, and from 
the judicial benches of Bordeaux, 
which were neither his lucre nor his 
love. He recorded the event by an 
inscription, still existing in the 
Chateau Montaigne, to the effect, 
“that in the year of Our Lord, 1571, 
aged thirty-eight, Michel de Mon- 
taigne, having long been weary of the 
slavery of courts and public employ- 
ments, takes refuge in the bosom of 
those learned ladies’—the Muses. 
The bower within which he sheltered 
himself from the chagrins of public 
life, and may we say it, from the im- 
pending massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was of an agreeable character. His 
chateau was an ambitious farmhouse, 
or country gentleman’s residence, 
having most of the familiar features 
of the French country-house, and not 
much imposing about it, except two 
small towers of dissimilar architec- 
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green in the midst of winter—the 
emblem of life in the midst of death— 
the type of immortality. As in all 
other pagan orders of the early world, 
the conservation of their power as a 
separate dominant order, necessitated 
the practice of initiation. Of the 
learning of the Druids little can now 
be gathered, but such as they pos- 
sessed must have related chiefly to 
morals and agriculture. It is curious 
to examine their Ogham alphabet, in 
its relation to the remote period when 
Europe was covered with woods—an 
alphabet, each letter of which has 
clearly its origin in the fact of their 
having taken the tree branch, with 
one or more offshoots, as representa- 
tives of particular sounds, subse- 
quently engraving on rocks the rude 
alphabetical system thus invented. 


ture which flanked the entrance. It 
stood upon a hill, in an undulating 
country, quite as wild as cultivated— 
a country which one might apostro- 
ee in the passionate accents of La 

oétie: “Oh! Medoc, my wild and 
solitary country, there is no land 
more agreeable than thou art in my 
eyes! Thou art at the end of the 
world, and that is why I love thee.” 
One of those towers is immortalized 
as the library of Montaigne—the 
upper story—his Parnassus of court 
to the Muses, his Delphi of devotion 
to Apollo. The chamber was round, 
with an angular projection at one 
side—and round this, on five shelves, 
were ranged those books of which 
the author made such liberal use in 
the composition of his essays. The 
angular portion of the apartment 
was where the author sat and wrote, 
was capable of a fire in winter, and 
had its walls decorated with frescoes 
from subjects of classic fable. Both 
rooms together furnished a prome- 
nade of sixteen paces, and his com- 
position derived much of their spirit 
from his peripatetic cogitations. His 
thoughts slept if he sat down. 

But he had rather a serious draw- 
back upon the comfort of a fidgetty 
or abstracted gentleman, in the fact 
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that the windows of his study were a 
complete observatory of the chateau, 
its yards, gardens, and almost every 
room in the house. Such a situation 
was perilous to his equanimity, and 
threatened to strangle in the birth 
the embryo offspring of his brain. 
Not a cock crew, or dog bayed, or 
cowboy kissed’ the dairymaid, or 
madam tongue-lashed the refractory 
damsels, but it made its way to ob- 
servant eye and ear in the watch- 
tower. And they acted like sparks 
upon tinder, for he was of a stormy 
nature, was the literary sieur ; he 
shared in those nerves but thinly 
skinned, which are the miserable 
dower of the irritable author-class ; 
could scold a hundred times a-day, but 
also a hundred times forgive the 
offender. He fairly tells us some- 
thing of his domestic annoyances. 
That window of his watchtower let 
in more than light for the sage’s use: 
it let in a host of blue devils and 
botherations, that kept at least his 
blood from stagnating, and his spirits 
from becoming inert from repose. 
He found it as troublesome to govern 
a family as to govern akingdom : “As 
small type wearies the eye more than 
large type, so petty cares,” says he, 
“ fatigue the mind more than great 
cares. I cannot avoid,’ he adds, 
“running up against something at 
home every hour that displeases me. 
The pilfering which they think they 
conceal best from me, I know best.” 
He admits that he used to feign being 
in a passion in order to govern his 
house, and probably imitated the voci- 
ferations of his cara sposa. He must 
have often laid down his pen with 
which he was philosophising against 
the ills of life and fortune, to look 
out of the window of his tower, 
and torment himself about things 
going wrong, vessels broken, intrigues 
in progress, petty larcenies committed. 
It is certain that the multiplicity of 
fretting concerns at home kept this 
fidgetty man of letters in a conti- 
nual state of ferment—from tiles 
blowing off his house unseasonably, 
to babies who would squall while 
teething. Montaigne entered late in 
life on housekeeping, and evidentl 

had little delight in it, althoug 

forced by circumstances or impulse 
to interfere.: “I wish,” he says “that 
instead of some of the pieces of his 
succession, my father had left me that 
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persone love which in his old age 
e had for household affairs.” Mon- 
taigne’s usual term for his atten- 
dants, when he was enraged with 
them, was “calves,” about as respect- 
ful as our donkeys, and no worse than 
that uncomplimentary brute-compa- 
rison. Montaigne was aware of his 
infirmity, for he owns, that he knew 
servants who would rather beg 
their bread than live with him. 
There, in that tower, with those un- 
fortunate lookouts, otherwise greatly 
secluded, that is, distant enough from 
human sympathy, for it was shut out 
from the rest of the house, and was 
only approachable from without, 
yet open to vexatious sights and 
sounds as plentiful as hailstones, did 
this exceptional mortal sit down to 
write those essays, which for shrewd- 
ness, frankness, drollery, are beyond 
compare ; which make one smile at 
one while with their singular sim- 
plicity and oddity, make one stare at 
others by their profound observa- 
tion and knowledge of men and 
books, but quite as often make you 
fling them away in utter disgust at 
their gratuitous and vaunted coarse- 
ness and indelicacy. One has but to 
know the age in which he lived, and 
the court-school in which he passed 
his early manhood, to know what to 
expect from Montaigne on this score ; 
and the anticipation is strengthene 
by the physiognomy of his portrait, 
for ifever Epicurean hog was written 
over any countenance, it is inscribed 
upon Montaigne’s. The sensual far 
predominates over the intellectual 
in his pictured presentation; and 
we regret to say, that his likeness, as 
drawn with his own pen, too closely 
verifies the prognostication. We 
laugh at his wit and humour; we 
drink in both knowledge and enjoy- 
ment from his homely wisdom; but 
we turn away with loathing from the 
grossness of his sentiments, and the 
frequent rudeness of his language. 
“T admire,” says he, “the continence 
of the Feuillans and the Capuchins, 
but I am not continent myself.” We 
must do the essayist, however, the 
justice of believing that some of his 
coarseness was affected, a kind of 
bravado of candour—a knight-erran- 
try of ingenuousness, which took its 
inspiration from Rabelais, and the 
licence of the times. We are quite 
sure that in some respects Montaigne 
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displayed a gentlemanly ‘reserve un- 
known to not a few of his associates, 
for he affirms it in his third essay in 
so many words ; that there were cer- 
tain things he did do, and certain 
things he refrained from doing in the 
presence of others at the dictate of 
self-respect and natural modesty, 
which others entertained no perags 
about. The declaration, so far as it 
goes, is satisfactory as a vindication 
of Montaigne’s views of social pro- 
priety. 

But we must give the picture of 
the library in Montaigne’s own words, 
although they involve a partial repe- 
tition of the preceding. “ The form of 
the room is circular, and the only 
straight piece of wall is where I place 
my table and chair. As I sit, 
I can take in at one glance round 
the curve all my books ranged on 
shelves, five ranges, one above the 
other. Three windows give me three 
wide and rich views over the coun- 
try. The room is sixteen pore in 
diameter. In winter I am less con- 
tinually there, formy house is perched 
on a hill, as its name imports, and 
none of its rooms is so exposed to the 
wind as this one ; yet it pleases me 
because it is somewhat difficult of 
access and retired, as much on ac- 
count of the utility of the exercise as 
because I there avoid the crowd. 
Here is my seat, my place, my rest ; 
I try to make it purely my own, and 
to free this single corner from con- 
jugal, filial, and civil community. 
Elsewhere [ have but a verbal au- 
thority—here it is substantial and 
confessed. Wretched is he who in 
his own home has really no home 
of his own, where he can pay court 
to himself, and hide himself when he 

leases! Ambition must recompense 
its followers well, to induce them to 
remain ever in view, like the statue 
in a market-place. Magna servitus 
est magna fortuna. They have not 
even their wardrobe for retreat. 
Verily, I would rather be ever alone 
than never alone.” 

But though this place was his 
asylum, it was not hiscell. Nothing 
was further from his habits than the 
moroseness of the solitary, the self- 
denial of the anchorite. He lived in 
decent state as a country gentleman ; 
was on intimate terms with his 
neighbours ; was a member further 
of a large family of brothers and 





sisters settled around, all having be- 
sides their particular relationships 
andinterconnexions ; and had literary, 
civic, and other communication with 
the capital of the province, the fair 
waterside city, au Bord dFauz. 
There were the de Foix, the D’Estis- 
sacs, the Montlucs, the de Pibracs, 
and others, besides his learned visi- 
ters wlio dropped in to share the 
hospitalities of one whom Justus Lip- 
sius termed the French Thales. 
Many of these were of the very first 
rank in the learned world, who, 
whatever they may have thought of 
the erudition of their host, enter- 
tained a philosophic respect for the 
flavour .of his venison, his foiegras, 
and the 7’éte de Buch oyster patés of 
his coasts, washed down with his 
generous liqueurs, and seasoned with 
the half-pedantic, half-social humour 
of his observations. Montaigne was 
fond of hunting, yet his heart was 
touched by the sobbing of the 
hare in its agony, torn by dogs; 
and, like melancholy Jaques, he 
morelized on the hunted deer. If 
he took an animal alive he let it 
go again, copying the humanity of 
the philosopher of the Golden Rules. 
He liked animals; and petted 
cats, acquiring thereby a couplet 
in our Butler’s doggrel. He was 
a small man of little dignity of 
appearance, squat and sturdy, no pro- 
ficient in the bodily exercises of his 
time, such as fencing, tennis, &c., and 
was rather careless about dressing in 
style; says, in fact, that no gentle- 
man should dress well at home; an 
observation that smacks more of the 
student than the courtier. He had 
a passion for sweet smells—that of a 
fragrant kiss would hang about his 
moustaches for hours—and disliked 
to reside in Paris for the same reason 
which makes us loathe all Conti- 
nental cities, the intolerable odours 
that infect the air. He was awkward 
in many things ; could not play music 
nor sing, could scarcely dance, or 
fold a letter, or mend a pen, or carve 
meat, or saddle a horse. He could 
not remember his dreams ; swore by 
the sacred name ; feared the dew, but 
liked rain as the ducks do; was irri- 
tated if a slipper went wrong, or the 
thong of his saddle ; liked to rest with 
his legs in the air, anticipating 
Brother Jonathan; and was fond of 
scratching his ears. At table he dis- 
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liked a long sederunt, but ate heartily 
and quick, so as often to bite his 
tongue and his fingers: that was in 
the days when forks were not used. 
He liked fish, salted meat, bread 
without salt, and flesh underdone. 
He drank very moderately of wine 
and water, although particular about 
the quality of his beverage. Finally, 
he was little disposed for ceremonious 
observances, and sometimes gave 
offence by the freedom with which 
he dispensed with them. In point 
of fact, he was a very natural char- 
acter, disposed to easiness of life and 
self-indulgence, fully conscious of his 
own importance as head of the family 
and estate ; and vastly superior to the 
gentlemen boors around him, whose 
only claim to respect was their ancest- 
ral acres, and whose chief topic of 
conversation when they met together 
was their obscure genealogy and their 
antiquated ceremonial. 

To complete his portraiture we 
have only to paint in the religious 
character of Montaigne, the least sa- 
tisfactory side of the man. The 
Protestants have claimed him, but he 
frankly disowned them; they were 
far too terribly in earnest for an 
Epicurean on principle, who thought 
tranquillity the highest achievement 
in life. The Roman Catholics have 
claimed him, and he certainly gave 
them his outward. adhesion, but he 
had no faith in the articles of their 
creed. His own brother, the next in 
succession, de Beauregard, was a 
zealous Protestant, although his 
father, and our essayist, remained 
true to the tradition of their house. 
But Montaigne’s conformity was that 
of habit, of a man of no strong con- 
victions, of a man who could not 
understand dying for a religion, of a 
man who coal almost roast the 
Huguenots for not letting things 
alone. He saw as clearly as they 
that cardinals could be hypocrites, 
the clergy robbers and impostors, the 
people dupes, but he thought the 
eure for all this was laughter and 
sneers, not personal action and the 
substitution of a holier creed and 
better men. Montaigne’s religion 
was not a faith, it was an observance. 
He would not lose a friend for it, an 
acre of land, a salutation in the 
market-place. If the entire country 
had changed Montaigne would, doubt- 
less, have changed too; but he would not 
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have been halfso comfortable amongst 
earnest Huguenots, solemn creeds, 
and startling convictions. There was 
no room for triflers in such a band as 
that, nor would mere formalists win 
much respect with starched ruffle and 
cold genuflexion, with men of burning 
energy and fiery belief. In Roman- 
ism he had all he wanted. He might 
speculate, and jest, and gibe as he 
would; be as mild in opinion and as 
lewd in life as wantonness or way- 
wardness suggested ; say the coarsest 
things against the Court of Rome and 
creed of Christendom, so that he kept 
a family chaplain, and bowed his knee 
before his confessor. Now, this Mon- 
taigne was shrewd enough to do, not 
from sheer hypocrisy and craft—of 
that we may in part acquit him,—but 
partly from habit and self-deception, 
partly from the convenience of the 
compromise. He knew there was 
something in religion better and 
deeper than the mere ceremonial 
that imposed upon the vulgar, but 
he had neither the courage to claim 
it for others, nor the strength of con- 
viction to adopt it himself. He could 
not have reconciled his life with a 
higher style of religion, he therefore 
accommodated himself to the religion 
that accommodated itself to him. 
The religion of the heart was not for 
him—his heart was never enlisted in 
religion,—its perquisitions were too 
searching, its demands too rigid, its 
morality too holy. The religion of 
form was enough which demanded 
chiefly outward conformity, and com- 
muted for small penances or large 
payments those outward peccadilloes 
which it treats indulgently in the 
case of splendid sinners. The region 
of the heart he reserved for his social 
affections, his self-love and self- 
worship, which were religious obli- 
gations he never failed in; and for 
that licence of scepticism and dis- 
belief, which his Church easily 
allowed, so long as he bent the obse- 
quious knee at her altars. Hence we 
find him blurting out the boldest in- 
fidelity in his essays, embodied in his 
motto Jue scay-je, and yet attending 
chapel in his own house, observing 
mass on his travels, visiting the shrine 
of Loretto, kissing the Pope’s toe 
(perhaps a civil observance), using 
the Lord’s prayer often, and recom- 
mending its more frequent use (a eed 
usage probably derived from the Pro- 
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testants), while he crossed himself 
with all the devotion of a Romanist, 
even involuntarily when he yawned 
or sneezed. There was something 
moreover of a shade of reasoning in 
his apology for the Romish ritual :— 
“There is no mind so obstinate that 
it is not touched with some reverence 
at beholding the sombre vastness of 
our churches, the diversity of the 
ornaments, the order of our cere- 
monies ; at hearing the devout sound 
of our organs, the harmony, so 
measured and religious, of our voices. 
Even they who enter with contempt 
feel a certain thrill in the heart, and 
a certain terror, which makes them 
suspect their own opinion.” Of 
Christian dogma, Montaigne held 
scarcely so much as a single shred, 
but he probably thought it part of 
the duty of a loyal subject to side 
with the religion of his country, the 
same being moreover the religion of 
his own childhood, and that of his 
household and neighbours, a further 
attraction besides the complaisant 
nature of the religion itself hinted 
above. As his creed was essentially 
as bare as that of Cicero and Plato, 
while lacking the earnestness and 
spirituality of these believing hea- 
ion containing perhaps no articles 
beyond those of the existence of a 
God, and of moral obligation, he 
could not be, in any reasonable sense, 
a Roman Catholic. He was contented 
as the world went, his world, to live 
and die as such, but we can neither 
compliment the Church of Rome on 
a dutiful son, nor a signal convert. 
With his undoubted genius he was 
nohonour to any religious community, 
and of questionable advantage to the 
world—a laughing philosopher, it is 
true, but still a philosopher, of whom 
and whose works the verdict of 
charity will be that hesitating one of 
Montaigne himself upon the Hugue- 
not movement, which on many 

ounds he condemns :—“ I know not 
if-the utility does not surpass the 
damage.” Mirth will seek moving 
matter, and idleness entertainment, 
and worldly wisdom and social mo- 
rality maxims of proverbial terseness 
and truth in the pages of Montaigne, 
but piety no pabulum, and reverence 
no edification. 

We have endeavoured, in our 
judgment on the man Montaigne and 
his works, to set down nought in 
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malice. We are partial to the old 
Gascon, on account of his bonhomie, 
of a certain native wisdom (for he 
ranks amongst those of whom Horace 
calls aspecimen abnormis sapiens), 
and an indescribable but pervading 
gentlemanliness of feeling which for- 
bids his ever being taken for a 
clown or a parvenu. But we cannot 
conceal his faults. We are not in- 
deed to be considered so much cen- 
sors of opinion in this paper as setters 
forth of facts. Nevertheless wecould 
not acquit our conscience of the duty 
of saying, however greatly we admire 
the points above indicated in the hero 
of our history, we do not and cannot 
approve of all his acts and writings. 
in fittle he was of a mould to 
swallow the dogmas of Rome, let the 
following sally evince, against idol- 
atry :— We cheat ourselves with 
our own inventions, as children are 
frightened by their companion’s face 
which they have blacked. We are 
very far from honouring Him who 
made us when we honour what we 
have made. Man is mad ; he can’t 
make a monkey ; he makes gods by 
dozens.” 

But, determined not to get intoa 
scrape by being too complimentary 
to Protestants, when on one occasion 
his sense of honesty led him to put 
the reformer Beza amongst the first 
poets of France, and a Romish bigot 
objected to the distinction conferred 
ona heretic, Montaigne’s defence was, 
may I not say of a thief, that he 
has awell-made leg? The analogy 
was not conceived in the most polite 
terms towards the colleague of Calvin. 

To set over against this lack of 
profound religious principle, there 
are sundry negative good qualities 
which in part constitute the charm 
of the man. He was, he says him- 
self, marvellously inclined to mercy 
and mansuetude, and his life proved 
it. He wrote against judicial or 
other torture in a barbarous age, and 
considered “cruelty the extreme of 
all vices.” Public executions, al- 
though they may be necessary, he 
could not bear to look at. He was 
of a constitutionally equable tem- 
perament, not exhibiting, and indeed 
philosophically controlling, the symp- 
toms of emotion. He readily forgave 
injuries, hated deliberate lying, but 
seems to have fired off a random shot 
in his gasconading moods; was 
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neither treacherous, thief, nor drun- 
kard, never violated the laws, nor 
broke his word, nor injured a country- 
man in goods or reputation, and ‘was 
conscientious in paying off all obliga- 
tions he ever incurred. His course 
of life was tolerably uniform, a Medi- 
terranean sea- with weak tides. His 
conscience he thought sufficient ar- 
biter of his own actions ; to be just 
in one’s own breast he deemed the 
highest degree of virtue ; the next de- 
gree was to be just in one’s own house. 
Take him for all in all he appears 
an inoffensive quaint sort of a per- 
sonage, very self-willed and opinion- 
ative, not more vicious or vain than 
thousands with few of his good 
qualities, and who fails not to set 
himself right with his reader, as 
far as his intentions and good-nature 
go. Such a person had not the grand 
soul of a Reformer; could lead no 
master movement of the human 
inind ; dared not rebel against opinion 
or practice clothed with authority, 
but would not fail to make an amus- 
ingand instructive companion, a faith- 
ful friend, and a useful member of 
society. His very shortcomings and 
failings arose in part from the gentle 
and quiet nature, which was the 
basis of his gentle virtues. Mon- 
taigne loved himself, and felt kindly 
towards all the world. We speak, 
of course, of what he was in the main. 
His outward conduct was not always 
the same, but the man at bottom was 
always the same. The lights varied, 
but the picture was unchanged. 


NONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST. 


MonTAIGNE, it must be owned, was 
largely a pilferer, and somewhat of a 
pedant, or we never should have pos- 
sessed his essays. His classical edu- 
cation and professional habits had 
given him a taste for literature, so 
that he had an impulse towards 
authorship, and his discursive reading 
and library of compends supplied him 
with anecdotes and illustrative mat- 
ter. He dearly loved to garnish 
with a quotation, pertinent or only 
half pertinent, what he advanced, 
and to this we owe the broken aspect 
which the essays now wear, their 
text having become less continuous 
with each successive edition. A man 
who read much and talked well, who 
had had abundant experience of life, 
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and now commanded an unlimited 
leisure, would be very likely to adopt 
the pen for the pastime of his desul- 
tory moments. The throng of 
thoughts with which his comparative 
solitude supplied him would find 
their natural home upon paper, and 
thus relieve him of their perplexing 
assault, while at the same time they 
gained order, shapeliness, and perpe- 
tuity by the process of presenting 
them tothe eye. Montaigne himself 
says that the sense of loneliness, felt 
for a time at the Chateau, led him to 
write. But other inducements sprang 
up as he proceeded ; the scribbling 
sire grew in love toward his literary 
offspring ; desultory thoughts became 
part of a fixed purpose to produce a 
pleasant book of gossip, “to be read 
in the corner of a library to a neigh- 
bour, a relative, or friend,” and to 
be a reproduction of his personal 
opinions, so that his surviving friends 
should possess in this book an intel- 
lectual portrait of their deceased 
Montaigne. The volume grew through 
a period of ten years—we have one 
certain date in the XIXth Essay of 
First Book—and at last makes its ap- 
pearance in the year 1580, with the 
following curious 


“ PREFACE TO THE READER. 


“ This, reader, is a book altogether with- 
out guile. It tells thee at the entrance of 
it that I had no view in publishing it, but 
what was domestic and private. I have 
had no regard in it, either to my service or 
my own glory: my abilities are not equal 
to the execution of such a design. I have 
devoted it to the particular benefit of my 
kindred and friends, to the end that when 
they have lost me, they may there retrace 
some of my qualities and humours, and con- 
sequently that their remembrance of me 
may be preserved more lively and entire. 
Had I been to court the favour of the 
public, I should have adorned myself with 
borrowed beauties; but I am desirous to 
appear in my plain, natural, ordinary dress, 
without study and artifice; for it is my 
own dear self I paint. My faults will ap- 
pear here to the life, together with my im- 
perfections, and my native form, as far as 
a respect to the public has permitted me. 
And if I had dwelt in those nations which 
are said to live still under the sweet liberty 
of the primitive laws of nature, I assure 
thee I should gladly have drawn my own 
portrait at full length, and quite naked. 
Thus, reader, I am myself the subject of 
my own book, a subject too vain and frivo- 
lous to take up even thy spare time. 

“ Adieu, therefore.” 


4 
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The inordinate self-love of the 
Gascon which breathes through his 
book, breathes through his preface. 
The author evidently deemed every- 
thing appertaining to the Montaigne 
Ego a subject of interest to the whole 
world of readers,—trifles momentous, 
and blemishes virtues. The man 
was enamoured even of his faults 
because they were his: Narcissus- 
like looked down into the well of his 
life and heart, and saw nothing need- 
ing concealment or repentance there ; 
therefore plumped out with eagerness 
what persons with less of self-esteem 
or more sensibility of conscience 
would hide, or at least extenuate. 
This, and no other, is the reason of 
that frankness which almost defies 
you to condemn the weaknesses that 
are so openly confessed, namely, his 
apparent satisfaction that they are 
no longer weaknesses, being Mon- 
tanian, but goodness and strength ; 
this, together with the disposition to 
startle with unusual freedoms on the 
part of one who might hardly hope 
to win the public ear by force of genius. 
We can in no other ways account for 
the hardihood of some of his state- 
ments, and the strange audacity of a 
few of his revelations. Beyond this, 
they may be regarded as the un- 
sophisticated record, on a multiplicity 
of subjects, of the thoughts of a tole- 
rant, kindly, well-bred, and ingenious 
gentleman, who had a good deal to 
say of his own suggestion, and a good 
deal more to add from other quarters 
to the enlargement of his budget. 
His prejudices were strong—medicine 
and its prescribers being among his 
antipathies—hisjudgment often weak, 
his garrulity unrestrained, his frank- 
ness proverbial. Notwithstanding all 
the fault we find with the essays, 
now nearly three hundred years old, 
they have the invariable effect of 
turning every reader into a personal 
friend of the author, and make up 
for the asses’ ears they sometimes 
exhibit by the touch which turns all 
they handle into gold. There is a 
delightful freshness and freedom in 
their style of treatment, a simplicity 
combined with occasional shrewdness 
that bespeak a wonderful compound 
of scholar, courtier, and plain country 
gentleman, such as no other compo- 
sitions show; a thousand moles 
whereon criticism may alight, and 
ply its ungentle task, but these 


matched with a thousand dimples, 
where love hides and mates him 
with the graces. It is a book for all 
time, and for all kinds of readers ; 
but we should honestly prefer it in 
an expurgated edition. We do not 
think editors are bound to perpetuate 
in books the language of coarser days 
and manners who yet object to such 
gratuitous breaches of the laws of 
decency in speech. Montaigne would 
lose nothing, and we should gain 
much, by the bold, yet artistic excision 
of all that is offensive to delicacy in 
his pages. Thousands would, in that 
case, rejoice over his homely wisdom, 
his unconscious revelations of him- 
self, his transparent vanity, remind- 
ing one at times of Cellini, his solemn 
drollery, his saws and instances, each 
more grotesque every now and then 
than the other ; his happy and con- 
tented philosophy, his occasional 
glimpses of higher thoughts and 
ae Could we contribute to such 
a result as that indicated by this 
observation of ours, we should feel we 
had cause for congratulation on the 
remark that has just fallen from our 
pen. Even as it stands, Mr. Bayle St. 
John, who writes of the man and his 
works in a noble ethic spirit, declares 
that “ the irregular, fragmentary, but 
pregnant work, thus created, is, or 
should be, in the hands of all serious 
readers.” 

The volume was published first at 
Bordeaux, and made noextraordinary 
sensation, the people of Gascony 
merely thinking it droll to see their 
neighbour in print. Further off the 
book sold, and was read. Pasquier 
and his learned colleagues pronounced 
a judgment in which the sour neu- 
tralized the sweet—really very clever 


for a country gentleman. The author, 


however, found encouragement to 
prepare another and enlarged edition, 
adding to it his third book of essays. 

We shall now proceed to cull a few 
of those portions of these charming 
papers, in which the author discloses 
traits of character, opinions, adven- 
tures or hakits of his own, limiting 
our extracts in number out of mere 
necessity, but assuring our readers 
that Montaigne knows scarcely any 
limit to his confidences. 


“* Pleaders and Preachers.—The pleader’s 
province is more difficult than that of the 
preacher; and yet, in my opinion, we find 
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more passable pleaders than preachers, at 
least in France.” 


“ Tying.—After the tongue has con- 
tracted a habit of lying, it is scarce to be 
imagined how impossible, almost, it is to 
draw out of the false track; from whence 
it comes to pass that we see some who are 
otherwise very honest men not only subject, 
but mere slaves to this vice. I have an 
honest lad to my tailor whom I never 
heard to speak truth, not even when it 
might be to his advantage. If falsehood 
had, like truth, only one face, we should 
be upon better terms, for we should then 
take the contrary of what the liar should 
say for certain truth; but the reverse of 
truth has a hundred thousand forms, and 
is a field without limits. The Pythago- 
reaus make good to be certain and finite, 
and evil, infinite and uncertain. There are 
a thousand ways to miss the white, and 
only one to hitit. For my own part, Iam 
not sure that I could prevail with my con- 
science to secure myself from manifest and 
extreme danger by an impudent and solemn 
lie.” 

“Preparation for Death—We should 
always, as far as possible, be booted and 
ready to depart; and be careful above all 
things to have no business to do then but 
our own, for we shall find work enough to do 
there without any addition. One man 
complains the more of death because it 
stops his career to a glorious victory; 
another, that he must be snatched away 
before he has married his daughter, or 
made a settlement for his children; a third 
laments that he must’part from his dear 
wife ; a fourth, that he must leave his son— 
as if these were the chief comforts of life. 
For my part, I am at this instant, thanks 
be to God, in such a state that I am ready 
to quit my being whenever it shall please 
Him, without any manner of regret. I am 
quite disengaged from the world ; my leave 
is soon taken of all but myself. Never was 
any man prepared to bid adieu to the world 
absolutely and purely, nor did any one ever 
quit his hold of it more universally than I 
hope to do. The deadest deaths are best.” 


“‘ Changeful Moods.—When I rattle any 
man, I do it with all the mettle I have, and 
give him no feigned, but hearty, real 
curses; but, the heat being over, if he 
should stand in need of me, I should be 
very ready to do him good; for I instantly 
turn over a new leaf. When I call him 
calf and coxcomb, 1 do not mean to entail 
those titles upon him for ever ; neither do I 
think I give myself the lie in calling him an 
honest fellow presently after. No one 
quality engrosses us abstractedly and uni- 
versally. Were it not the sign of a fool to 


talk to one’s self, there would hardly be a 
day or an hour wherein I might not be 
heard to mutter against myself, wretched 
fool that I am! And, yet, I do not think 
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that to be my character. He who, seeing* 
me one while cold, and presently very fond 
of my wife, believes the one or the other 
to be counterfeited, is an ass.” 


‘*Complaisance of Indian Wives.—As 
the jealousy of our wives excites them to 
hinder us from the friendship and favour 
of other women, their wives have the same 
emulation to procure that happiness for 
their husbands; for being more careful to 
promote the honour of their husbands than 
of any one thing besides, they seek out very 
eagerly for the most companions they can 
find for him, it being a testimony of his 
valour. Our wives will say, this is mons- 
trous! but it is not so. Itis a virtue truly 
matrimonial, though of the highest form. 
We find in the Bible that Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham, and Jacob’s wives, Leah and 
Rachael, furnished their husbands with 
their beautiful maids. Livia favoured the 
appetites of Augustus to her own prejudice, 
and Stratonica, the wife of Deiotarus, not 
only accommodated her husband with the 
enjoyment of a handsome young chamber- 
maid in her service, but carefully brought 
up the children he had by her, and helped 
them to succeed to their father’s domi- 
nions.” 


““ Women incapable of Friendship.—To 
say the truth, the ordinary talent of womer 
is not such as is sufficient to keep up that 
correspondence and communication which 
are necessary for cultivating this sacred 
tie; nor do they seem to be endued with 
that constancy of mind to bear the con- 
straint of so hard and durable a knot.” 


“ Ecclesiastical Submission. —We are 
either totally to submit to the authority of 
our ecclesiastical polity, or be entirely ex 
empted from it. It is not for us to deter- 
mine what share of obedience we are to pay 
to it; and, moreover, this I can say—as 
having myself formerly made trial of it— 
that having used the liberty of choosing 
particularly for myself, being indifferent as 
to certain points of the discipline of our 
church, which to me seemed to have art 
aspect more vain or more strange—coming 
after to discourse the matter with some 
men of learning—I found that those very 
things had a substantial and very solid 
basis; and that it is nothing but brutality 
and ignorance which make us receive them 
with less reverence than the rest.” 


“Contempt of Physic.—For my part, I 
have as good or as bad an opinion of physic 
as you please; for, God be thanked, we 
hold no correspondence. I think differently 
from other men, for I always heartily de- 
spise it; and when I am sick, instead of 
entering into a composition with it, I begin 
yet more to dread and detest it ; and when 
friends press me to take physic, I tell them 
to give me time, at least till I am restored 
to health and strength, that I may be the 
better able to support the violence and 
4* 
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danger of their potion. I leave nature to 
its operation, and am prepossessed with an 
opinion that it is sufficiently armed with 
teeth and talons to defend itself when 
attacked.” 


“ Political Conformity.—These considera- 
tions will not prevail upon any man of un- 
derstanding to decline the common mode, 
though I cannot help thinking that all 
singular and far-fetched fashions are rather 
marks of folly and affectation than of right 
reason; and that the wise man ought to 
retire in his own mind from the crowd, and 
there keep his soul at liberty and in vigour 
to judge freely of things, while, nevertheless 
as to outward appearance, he ought entirely to 
conform to the fashions and forms of the 
time. Public society has nothing to do 
with our private opinions; but as for the 
rest, namely, our actions, our labour, our 
lives and fortunes, they must be bent 
and devoted to the public service, and to 
the common opinions; as the great and good 
Socrates refused to save his life by disobe- 
dience to the magistrate, though a very 
upjust and wicked one. For it is the rule 
of rules, and the general law of all laws, 
that every person should observe those 
customs of the place where he is.” 


“The Philosophy of Clothes.—It is plain 
that it is custom which renders that impos- 
sible to us, which otherwise is not so. For 
of those nations which have no notion 
of clothing, some are situated under the 
same temperate climate that we are, and 
some in much severer climates. And, 
besides, our most tender parts are always 
exposed to the air—as the eyes, mouth, 
nose, and ears; and our peasants, like our 
ancestors in former times, go open- breasted 
to the waist. Had we been born with a 
necessity of wearing petticoats and breeches, 
there is no doubt but nature would have 
fortified those parts she intended should be 
exposed to the fury of the seasons, with a 
thicker skin, as she has done the tingers’ 
ends and the soles of the feet. And why 
should this seem hard to believe? I observe 
much greater difference between my habit 
and that of one of our country boors, than 
between his and a man that has no other 
covering but his skin. How many men, 
especially in Turkey, go naked upon the ac- 
count of devotion? I know not who it 
was that asked a beggar, whom he saw in 
his shirt, in the depth of winter, as brisk 
as another muffled up to the ears in furs, 
how he could endure to go so? Why, sir, 
said he, you go with your face bare, but I am 
all face!” 


“ Children.-—The generality and more 
solid sort of men think it a great blessing 
to have many children. I, and some others, 
think it as happy to be without them. And 
Thales, when he was asked why he did not 
marry, answered, because he had no mind to 
leave any issue behind him.” 
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* Goat's milk, gc.—It is common all about 
where I live to see the countrywomen, when 
they have no breast milk of their own for 
their children, to call the goats to theirassist- 
ance ; and I have two lackeys at the present 
moment who never sucked woman’s milk 
more than a week after they were born! 
These goats are perfectly taught to come 
and suckle the infants; and, knowing their 
voices when they cry, they run to them. 
If any other infant be put to them, they 
will not let it suck, nor will the infant 
suck any other goat. I saw one the other 
day from whom they had taken the goat that 
used to nourish it, by reason the father had 
only borrowed it of a neighbour; but the 
child would not touch any other they could 
bring, and undoubtedly died of hunger. 
The natural affection of beasts is as easily 
altered and vitiated as ours. I believe 
there are more mistakes than one in what 
Herodotus writes of a certain place in 
Libya, where, he says, the women are in 
common, but that, when a child is able to 
go alone, the first steps of natural inclina- 
tion lead him to his real father, so that he 
finds him out in a crowd.” 


“ Origin of the Essays.—It was a melan- 
choly humour, and by consequence a 
humour very much an enemy to my natu- 
ral constitution, engendered by the chagrin 
of the solitude into which I have cast 
myself for some years past, that first put 
into my head this idle whim of commen- 
cing an author; and afterwards, being 
totally destitute of any other subject, I 
was obliged to trust to myself, both for the 
thesis and the argument. It is the only 
book of its kind in the world, on a plan so 
wild and extravagant: nor is there any 
thing worthy of remark upon this occasion 
but the whimsicalness of it; for the best 
workman in the world could not have given 
a form to a subject so vain and frivolous, 
fit to recommend it to esteem.” 


“ Health, Sickness, Death.—I have spent 
a great part of my life in full and perfect 
health, such health, too, as was attended 
with a sprightly temper and a warm con- 
stitution. A state of such vigour and 
jollity gave me such a horrible idea of 
maladies, that when I came to experience 
them, I found their attacks faint and easy 
in comparison of what I apprehended; and 
of this I have experience every day. If I 
am sheltered from the weather ina dry, 
warm room, in a stormy and tempestuous 
night, I wonder and am afflicted to think 
how they that are then in the field can bear 
it; yet, if I am there myself, I do not wish 
to be anywhere else. This thing alone of 
being always shut up in a room, I thought 
was insupportable, but I was presently 
inured to it by being cenfined to it a week, 
nay, a month together, in a very melan- 
choly, disordered, and weak condition. :And 
I have found that in the time of my health 
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I lamented the case of the sick much more 
than 1 think I need to be lamented when I 
am so myself; and that by the strength 
of my apprehension, the thing was magni- 
fied near one-half more than it was in 
reality and truth. I hope the case will be 
the same with me at my death, and that I 
shall find the making such preparation, and 
calling in so much assistance for enabling 
me to undergo the stroke of it, were a need- 
less trouble. But we cannot give ourselves 
too much advantage at all adventures.” 


“ The Text of Prior's Alma—-Tippling.— 
The infirmities of old age, which have need 
of some support and refreshment, might 
well create in me a desire of the power to 
take my bottle; for it is in a manner the 
last pleasure which a long course of years 
steals from us. The natural heat, as the 
good fellows say, first takes place in the 
feet, and that is in the state of infancy. 
From thence it ascends to the middle re- 
gion, where it settles along time. . 

+ At length, like a vapour, it as- 
cends to the throat, which is its last stage. 
Nevertheless, I cannot understand where. is 
the pleasure of drinking beyond quenching 
thirst, and how a man can gorge in imagin- 
ation, an appetite which is artificial, and 
against nature.” 

** Montaigne’s Humour Variable.—I give 
my mind sometimes one hue, sometimes 
another, according to the side I lie on. If 
[ speak variously of myself, it is because I 
consider myself in various lights, as having 
all contrarieties within me, in their turn 
and measure; bashful, insolent, chaste, 
licentious, talkative,. taciturn, laborious, 
delicate, ingenious, stupid, morose, com- 
plaisant, a liar, a true speaker, learned, 
ignorant, covetous, liberal, and prodigal. All 
these I perceive in me, more or less, accord- 
ing as I turn myself; and whoever, studies 
himself attentively finds this unsteadiness 
and discordance in himself, even by his 
own judgment. I have nothing to say of 
myself entirely, simply, and solidly, or in 
one word, without mixture and confusion. 
Distinguo is the most universal member of 
my logic.” 

“ Practical Inconsistency. — Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre, tells of a young prince, 
who, going upon an amorous assignation to 
an advocate’s wife of Paris, his way thither 
being through a church, he never passed 
that holy place, going to or returning from 
this exercise, but he always kneeled down 
to pray. What it was he implored the di- 
vine favour for, while his soul was full of 
such virtuous meditations, I leave you to 
judge. This, nevertheless, the queen in- 
stances as a testimony of singular devotion. 
But this is not the only proof that women 
are not very fit to treat theological points.” 

“ Perfumes.—Physicians might, I believe, 
extract greater utility from odours than 
they do; for I have often observed that 
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they cause an alteration in me, and work 
upon my spirits according to their several 
virtues, which makes me approve of what 
is said, namely, that the use of incense and 
perfumes in churches, so ancient and so 
universally received in all nations and re- 
ligions, was intended to cheer us, and to 
rouse and purify the senses, the better to 
fit us for contemplation.” 


** Chess.—I hate and avoid it, because it is 
not merry enough, but too serious a diver- 
sion; and I am ashamed to spend as much 
thought upon this idle, childish game, as 
would serve to much better uses.” 


** Horseback.—I do not willingly alight 
when I am once on horseback, for it is the 
place where, whether well or sick, I find 
myself most at ease. Plato recommendsit for 
health, and Pliny says it is good for the 
stomach and the joints.” 


“A Shot at the Reformers. —Will not 
posterity say that our modern Reformation 
has been delicately precise, in having not 
only struggled with errors and vices, and 
filled the world with devotion, humility, 
obedience, peace, and all kinds of virtue ; 
but having proceeded so far as to quarrel 
with the ancient baptismal namesof Charles, 
Lewis, and Francis, to people the world with 
Methusalems, Ezekiels, and Malachies, which 
have a much more spiritual sound ?” 


“ Estimates of Men.—It is strange that, 
ourselves excepted, no other creature is 
esteemed beyond its proper qualities. We 
commend a horse for sureness of foot and 
strength, not for his rich caparisons ; a grey 
hound for his share of heels, not for his 
tine collar; a hawk for her wing, not for 
her jesses and bells. Why, in like manner 
do we not value a man for what is properly 
his own? He has a great retinue, a beau- 
tiful palace, so much credit, such a re- 
venue —all these are about him, but not 
in him. You will not buy a pig in a poke. 
If you cheapen a horse you have him 
stripped of his housing elothes, that he may 
appear naked and open to the eye... . . ° 
It is the price of the blade you inquire after, 
and not of the scabbard: you would not, 
perhaps, bid a farthing for your man, if you 
saw him stripped. You are to judge of 
him by himself, and not by what he wears. 
And, as one of the ancients very pleasantly 
said, do you know why you repute him tall? 
You reckon the height of the buskins, 
whereas the pedestal is no part of the 
statue.” 

“ Judicial Torture.--The rack is a perni- 
cious invention, and seems to be rather a 
proof of a man’s patience than of truth ; 
which, indeed, is concealed both by him 
who can bear it, and by him who cannot. 
For why should pain sooner make me con- 
fess what is the real truth, than force me to 
say what is not? And, on the contrary, 
if he who is not guilty of. that whereof he 
is accused, has the patience to undergo 
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those torments, why should not he who is 
guilty have as much, when so fair a re- 
ward as his life is set before him? I 
imagine that this invention owes its rise to 
the consideration of the power of conscience, 
which seems to be assisting to the rack to 
make the guilty person confess his fault, 
and to weaken his resolution; while, on 
the other hand, it fortifies the innocent 
against the torture. ‘To say the truth, it is 
a remedy full of uncertainty and danger. 
What will not a man say, what will he not 
do, rather than suffer such a painful tor- 
ture? From hence it comes to pass, that 
he whom the judge has put to the rack, 
with a view that he may not die innocent, 
makes him die both innocent and racked. 
Thousands have burdened their consciences 
by it with false confessions.” 


“* Native Poetry.—The vulgar and purely 
natural poetry has certain proprieties and 
graces by which it may compare with the 
most beautiful poetry perfected by art, as 
is evident in our Gascon ballads, and in the 
songs that are brought us from nations 


which know no science, nor so much as 
writing.” 
“ Book Work.—This book work is as 


painful as any other, and as great an enemy 
to health, which ought to be the chief care 
of every man. Neither ought a man to be 
lulled by the pleasure of it, which is the 
same that destroys the frugal, the avari- 
cious, the voluptuous, and the ambitious 
man. The wise give us caution enough to 
beware of the treachery of our desires, and 
to distinguish true and genuine pleasures 
from such as are mixed and complicated 
with great pain. For the greatest part of 
pleasures, say they, tickle and caress only to 
strangle us, like those thieves the Egyptians 
called Philetas. And we should have care 
of drinking too much, lest we should have 
headache; but pleasure, to deceive us, 
marches before her train, and concealsthem. 
Books are pleasant, but if by too much 
conversing with them, we impair our 
health and spoil our good-humour—two of 
the best enjoyments we have—let us give it 
over, and quit them. I, for my part, am 
one of those who think that no fruit de- 
rived from them can recompense so great a 
loss,” 


“ Poetry and Criticism.—It is very sur- 
prising that we have more poets than judges 
and interpreters of poetry. It is easier to 
write a poem than to understand one. 
There is, indeed, a certain low poetry that a 
man may judge by precepts and art; but 
the true, supreme, and divine poesy is 
above all rules and reason. And whoever 
discerns the beauty of it, with a strong 
and steady sight, sees no more than a 
flash of lightning. This is a sort of poesy 
that does not exercise, but ravishes and 
overwhelms, our judgment.” 
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“ Deference to Ecclesiastical Censure.— 
I propose formless and undetermined fancies, 
like those who publish certain questions, to 
be disputed upon in the schools, not to esta- 
blish truth but to seek it. And I submit 
them to the better judgment of those whose 
office it is to regulate, not my writings and 
actions only, but my opinions. Let what I 
here set down meet with correction or ap- 
plause, it will be alike welcome and useful 
to me, who condemn it for absurd and im- 
pious, if anything should be found, through 
ignorance or inadvertency, couched in this 
rhapsody, contrary to the sacred resolutions 
and prescriptions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in which I was born, and in which 
I will die. And yet always submitting to 
the authority of their censure who have an 
absolute power over me, I thus venture at 
random to treat of everything.” 


These scraps exhibit in some scanty 
measure the cloven foot of free spe- 
culation and disquisition found in the 
essays of the Gascon squire, checked— 
we might rather say chequered—with 
professions of utmost submission to 
the Romish Church. That these were 
mere salvos, with a view to the safety 
of his skin, is evident from the licence 
of his speech and thoughts, which 
seem to acknowledge no control else- 
where. Yet Mezeray called him the 
Christian Seneca — Seneca, indeed, 
from Montaigne’s prodigious obliga- 
tions to the Roman moralist for his 
ethics, but not Christian except in 
name. Were the contributions of 
Seneca, Diogenes, Laertius, and Plu- 
tarch withdrawn from the essays of 
Montaigne, his common-place book 
would shrink to the moderate dimen- 
sions of a Reading-made-Easy. 


MONTAIGNE THE MORTAL. 


Dip space permit, we could devote a 
paragraph or two very pleasantly to 
an interchapter on MONTAIGNE THE 
TRAVELLER. But beyond the notice 
that he did travel, a sprightly vale- 
tudinarian, in search of that health 
which the book-work, recently noticed, 
had impaired ; that Loretto, where he 
laid out “fifty good crowns” for his 
whistle was the terminus of his out- 
ward journey ; that notwithstanding 
his seeming devotion, “a certain per- 
son,” as he styles himself, was more 
intimate than was becoming with 
ladies “ of free manners” in several 
places ; and that he was summoned 
from Italy home by tidings that he 
was elected mayor of Bordeaux—we 
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do not feel at liberty to enlarge. We 
may interject indeed that the Journal 
of his Tour, like his Essays, is rare fun 
to read. There was an insouciant 
merriment governing his rambles 
here, there, and everywhere, when 
not suffering from stone, which re- 
minds us, in his readiness to amuse 
and be amused, of the frolicsomeness 
ofachild. His progress through the 
Garden of Europe, in sooth, 


“Was glad and free, 
Like flight of summer bird through 
summer air.” 


Arrivedat the capital of his province, 
he proved himself an average and 
respectable mayor, taking the con- 
servative and stronger side in politics. 
He was elected a second time mayor 
in succession to his first tenure of 
office ; but his second election was 
opposed, his first was unanimous. Gui- 
enne, and, indeed, universal France, 
was disturbed all this time, 1581- 
1588, with murderous internecine 
wars and factions, wherein Montaigne 
consistently arrayed himself against 
the Huguenot and anti-monarchical 
party, and sustained a decided politi- 
cal character of the more unaggressive 
kind. The weakness of his resolu- 
tion, his Vicar-of-Bray love of pos- 
session, his philosophic temperament, 
his love for literary seclusion, and 
his heavy indisposition, all conduced 
to keep him in the back-ground of 
movement rather than at its head. 
He had long been a failing and an 
ailing man. The Italiansojourn was 
undertaken with a view of finding 
baths of sovereign efficacy to cure 
nephritic disease of long standing, but 
his quest was vain. He neither lost 
his ancient enemy in his tour, nor 
his quondam merriment of mood. In 
all the intervals that his growing in- 
disposition allowed, and his municipal 
and other interruptions permitted, 
after his return, Montaigne was 
found revising, eulogising, and add- 
ing to his essays. By 1588 he 
had completed his third book in 
manuscript, to be added to the 
part already published, and he pro- 
ceeded to Paris to see it through 
the press. There he formed the ac- 
quaintance of an enthusiastic young 
lady, of the strong-minded order, a 
worshipper of his works, whose name 
has become inseparably associated 
with Montaigne’s, namely, Mademoi- 
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selle Marie de Gournay. - He aided 
this young person with his literary 
advice, and suffered her ‘to dedicate 
her first work to him. There never 
has lain the shadow of suspicion on 
their relations with each other ; he 
was her Magnus Apollo, she an 
honoured priestess of his shrine. 
Dying, the lord of Montaigne be- 
queathed his literary reputation to 
her care, and left for her use a quarto 
copy of the last edition of his essays, 
elaborately prepared for the press, 
with about one-third additional 
matter onthe margin. Summoned to 
the chateau by the death of her pere 
@alliance, she abode there in the 
bosom of the widow and daughter 
some fifteen months, as loved by 
them as she had been cultivated by 
the Essayist. She printed a folio 
edition of the essays in 1595, probably 
at her own expense, though her re- 
sources were small, with the follow- 
ing enthusiastic motto engraved on 
the frontispiece :— 


Wontuigne Wrote this Book : Apolls 
conceived it, 


There are many better inscriptions 
than this, a few worse; but none 
breathe a higher appreciation of the 
author in whose honour it was 
penned. 

Of Montaigne’s final illness no 
records remain. We almost lose 
sight of him from 1589, when his 
second edition was published, until 
September, 1592, at which date he 
was called out of being, as would 
have been his own heathenish phrase 
to describe death ; and we can easily 
spare the details of an invalid’s de- 
cay, especially if he be one for whom 
we entertain regard : 

‘“‘ For mortal eye but ill can bear 

To mark the change to foul from fair.” 


With the strong common sense or 
worldly wisdom that marked his life; 
Montaigne completed in due time all 
his testamentary arrangements with 
scrupulous care. Attacked by that 
quinsey which carried him off at last, 
sensible, but speechless, for days, so 
that he could communicate with 
those in his presence only by writing, 
he gathered his domestics, to whom 
legacies had been left, around him, 
and paid them with his own hand to 
obviate possible difficulties arising 
from his heirs. When the priest was 
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summoned to perform the last offices 
for the dying man, just as the host 
was elevated, “ this poor gentleman,” 
says Pasquier, “leaped forward as 
well as he was able, on his bed, with 
his hands clasped ; and in this last 
act gave up his soul to God, which 
was a fine mirror of the interior of 
his mind.” He was exactly fifty-nine 
years and six months old. His re- 
mains were interred first in the chapel 
of-his own chateau, but were after- 
wards transferred to the church of 
the Feuillans at Bordeaux, where a 
splendid monument to this day at- 
tests the esteem in which he was 
held, and accredits him with all the 
Christian virtues under the sun. Of 
social virtues he had many, but it is 
to be feared few Christian ones, that 
is, virtues directly traceable to the re- 
velation of Jesus Christ, and fostered 
out of respect to divine authority. 
His life was certainly not Christian, 
but we rejoice to see that there was 
some attempted recognition of Chris- 
tianity at the moment of his dissolu- 
tion. Perhaps the divine mercy may 
have employed the growing infirmi- 
ties of his fast years and months in 
awakening more devout feelings than 
he often manifested in his writings. 
He may have been taught in the 
school of suffering that his bodily 
pains and mental conflicts were the 
guerdon of his early looseness of life, 
the award of that fatal Nemesis who 
fails not.to make our reaping corres- 
pond with our sowing ; so that no 
man escapes 
‘“‘ The strife, 
The anguish manifold, that hourly spring, 
From seed sin-cast upon our field of life.” 


Perhaps even the elaborate trifier 
may have found in more serious 
moments that “sorrow hath a secret 
dwelling-place amongst the tents of 
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Joy," and been conducted to Him, 
who is the “Comforter and only 
Healer when the heart has bled.” The 
peradventure of charity which 
“ 2 ” 

hopeth all things,” calms the surge 
of our cogitations. 

Meanwhile, to revert to his book— 
Montaigne has contributed one out of 
a choice dozen of books which all the 
world knows, treasures, and enjoys : 
full of wisdom, full of nonsense, full 
of virtue, blotched here and there 
with coarse ideas and language, some 
the growth of the time, some the 
idiosyncrasy of the man, but all 
easily separable from the work with- 
out decreasing its value. The fame 
of that volume has never suffered 
abatement. The sun of Montaigne 
has not yet declined in France or 
England, as sets that westering sun 
on this midsummer eve, while we 
gaze on the chateau where he dwelt. 
The hive of thoughts that visited his 
mind in that old tower on which we 
look, whether spontaneously arising 
or gleaned from his protracted studies, 
crowds upon our admiring fancy, and 
are there reproduced— 


‘** More multitudinous than desert sand, 
Or than the star-dust nightly glittering.” 


And our mind must be but one of 
thousands similarly affected in the 
same scenes. Subdued by all the 
witchery that clings around the home 
of the great departed, and keenly 
alive to impression from the objects 
with which he was familiar day and 
night for years, we feel how true it 
is, that as we gaze 


“Oer scenes wide spread on which in sun 
and showers, 
Grand eyes have gaz’d, what hallowing 
light is shed ! 
The landscape’s glorified by visions of the 
dead |” 


BERANGER. 


LINES TO PASSY. 


Paris, adieu ! to Passy’s hamlet brown 
go, to bask my age in calm divine ; 


I 
Led ‘by my purse, 


escaping thus, dear town, 


The tax upon my funeral and wine. 
Here will old Time, in tenderest tranquil mood, 
Protect my muse beyond the reach of wrongs, 
Like a bird, nestled in some autumn wood, 
Lulled by the dying echo of my songs. 
















Lost and 


It is the first of July, and will soon 
be the second. “Apreuig ioxéatpa drives 
her silver chariot through the path- 
less ether. But, lo! astrange shadow 
mars the completeness of that serene 
circle. Slowly, inexorably, it steals 
across the radiant disc. The shadow 
of the earth, cast so many a thousand 
miles across the fields of space, dark- 
ens the argent beauty of the queen of 
night. It is for a time only. Earth’s 
shadows are often black and terrible, 
but they pass away. Artemis shall 
emerge again, purer, if not fairer, 
than Aphrodite from the foam. Yet, 
shocking idea! perchance the chaste 
goddess is in wicked league with 
amorous Aphrodite to-night. 


Calm is the night, and clear, 
And the weird moon sails serene, 
And the passionate carol of nightingales 
near 
Surges the boughs between. 
And lo! a shadow dim 
The chariot of night outstrips, 
And darkens over the silver rim 
With a slow and strange eclipse. 


Out on the terrace we crowd 
To that sight in the summer sky : 
There’s a ripple of laughter, sweet, not 
loud, 
There are greetings soft and sly. 
Such diamond eyes! and ah! 
Such tempting rosy lips! 
And “ Where is Constance ?” asks papa : 
‘Oh, gone out to see the eclipse.” 


Of course she is. Young ladies 
now-a-day know all about astronomy, 
and can calculate, by sines and co- 
sines and the like, exactly when an 
eclipse is coming off. But then “ the 
devil’s in the moon for mischief.” 
Have not ladies’ colleges abolished 
mischief? Is there any fun left in 
the demure girls of the present day ! 
We, who are old enough to have 
kissed their grandmothers, may ask 
this question with decorum. 

However, we must not delay over 
so difficult an investigation, as we 
have a heap of novels to review before 
the eclipse is over. The majority are 
by ladies, and shall have the prece- 


* * Lost and Saved.” 





LOST AND SAVED. 






By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 


Saved. 


dence due to them. Mrs. Norton has 
achieved a great success in “Lost and 
Saved.”* In our last notice of current 
romance we paused to lament the 
fate of the thousands of young and 
beautiful creatures who are tempted 
into the horrible abyss of voluptuous 
sin. Such temptation comes in many 
ways. Mrs. Norton, with a high- 
minded woman’s natural indignation 
at the distinction made by the world 
between the sexes in this matter, has 
founded a novel on the case in which 
a practised betrayer selects as his vic- 
tim one who is perfectly pure and 
childishly ignorant. Every one will 
readily admit the injustice of treating 
such a person as if she had been de- 
liberately unchaste: yet the world 
would so treat her. We may pause 
here to remark that the distinction to 
which reference has been made, 
though hard to bear, is not illogical. 
A woman who surrenders her chas- 
tity loses her chief jewel—the very 
earl of perfect womanhood. A man’s 
highest possession, on the other hand, 
is his honour; if he forfeits this, he 
also is utterly lost to society. The 
code of honour fluctuates greatly ; 
possibly the time may come when 
to seduce a woman will be deemed 
dishonourable by those on whose 
opinions that code is based. We 
heartily hope that it may beso. At 
yresent, it is certain that a man like 
Montagu Treherne may pursue the 
precise career which Mrs. Norton has 
ably desecribed—may seduce young 
girls, and carry on /:aisons with mar- 
ried women, and may at the same 
time be the pet of the highest society, 
and eagerly sought by all maneuy- 
ring mammas who desire a good estab- 
lishment for their daughters. The 
women of society are more to blame 
than the men, for the cruelty with 


which their “erring sisters” are 
treated. They are not devoid of 


blame for the indifference with which 
the evil actions of such men as Tre- 
herne are regarded. While there are 
mothers who are eager to marry their 
innocent girls to a man of rank and 
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riches, even though they well know 
him to be a skilled seducer, it is 
scarcely likely that men will render 
their code of honour more stringent 
in this respect. Unhappily, the evil 
has descended from the mothers to 
the daughters themselves ; the young 
ladies of fashionable life have tasted 
of the tree of knowledge. The Earl 
of Manyshires is none the worse re- 
ceived by stately dowagers, nor finds 
fewer girls anxious todance with him, 
because it is notorious that he spends 
thousands a year on the charming 
Lais—that he furnished for her that 
exquisite villa at Richmond, and 
bought her the perfect ponies which 
she drives in the park. He must sow 
his wild oats, say the charitable crea- 
tures. Are the men likely to cut 
Manyshires, who gives good dinners, 
and has capital shooting, and is 
altogether the best fellow in the 
world, while the women smile upon 
him so kindly? Not at all; and we 
maintain that, if society is to be re- 
formed in this matter, the women 
must do it. 

And, if they would learn from the 
potent pen of genius how necessary 
such reform is, let them read “ Lost 
and Saved.” Let them trace the ca- 
reer of Montagu Treherne—brilliant, 

rosperous, heartless, unscrupulous. 

t them see how this man’s cruelty 
darkened the young life of Beatrice 
Brooke, and changed her from a gay 
and innocent girl to a sad and suffer- 
ing woman. Let them mourn fora 
great love wasted upon a man wholly 
unable to care for any one but himself. 
Let them observe how the world, 
unjustly vindictive, punished with 
poverty and shame the betrayed Bea- 
trice, while her betrayer enjoyed life 
easily, and was welcomed everywhere, 
and encountered no apparent penalty 
for his great and irretrievable crime. 
It is a painful picture, but it is true. 

Not often, it must be owned, does 
a girl so perfectly pure and innocent 
as Beatrice fall into the toils. But 
almost always it is the most beautiful, 
the most fascinating, who attracts the 
seducer’s attention. “I present to 


ou,” says Mrs. Norton, in her grace- 
ul dedication to the Earl of Essex, 
“no faultless heroine in Beatrice 
Brooke ; but I have the fullest confi- 
dence and foreknowledge that you 
will love her better than the unexcep- 
tionable Mariana, or even than sweet 
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Helen Wollingham.” And the au- 
thoress is right. Beatrice is lovable ; 
lovable to the eyes of the reader, as 
she unhappily was to the eyes of Tre- 
herne. 

The collateral characters in this 
story are drawn excellently. Mrs. 
Norton’s pictures of noble and high- 
bred ladies and gentlemen cannot be 
surpassed. Some, too, are noble, yet 
low-bred : teste, the Marchioness of 
Updown, whose selfishness, and _ill- 
temper, and vulgarity, are sketched 
with great humour. Her sister, Lady 
Eudocia Wollingham, has quite as 
much selfishness, but it is united with 
refinement. The aged Earl of Caer- 
laverock, retired from public life to 
a Venetian palace and a Russian 
pooces, is another capital picture. 
iqually good, but of a very different 
kind, is the timid, affectionate Parkes, 
Lady Updown’s humble companion, 
the only creature who shows any 
kindness to poor Beatrice in her sor- 
row. Milly Nesdale is not a pleasant 
character, but belongs toa class which, 
we fear, is only too numerous. Few 
fashionable fine ladies carry matters 
quite so far as Milly—are so brilliant, 
so audacious, or so wicked; but her 
imitators, at a safe distance, are mul- 
titudinous. The idyllic beauty of 
many of Mrs. Norton’scalmerscenes— 
that, for example, in which Montagu 
Treherneisfirst introduced to Beatrice, 
a laughing girl, running races upon the 
sands ; and the remarkable dramatic 
power displayed throughout the work, 
as inthe narrative of Captain Brooke’s 
sudden discovery of his daughter’s 
disgrace, deserve especial notice. This 
is assuredly the best prose work of its 
authoress ; it is earnest, yet artistic ; 
full of passionate feeling, yet of se- 
vere grace. If a novel can do any- 
thing towards the extinction of a great 
evil, we may hope for good results 
from “ Lost and Saved.” 

It will be observed that there are 
two points in which we maintain Mrs. 
Norton’s unquestionable superiority 
to most novelists of the day. One is 
her capacity, the result of a wide ex- 
perience, of sketching aristocratic 

character in all its variation. Thanks 
to the weakness of human nature, 
thorough aristocracy covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Fashion makes plea- 
sant vices almost virtuous. Vulgar 
impertinence which would disgrace 
a housemaid may be charming in 
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a marchioness. Utter heartlessness 
which would be intolerable in a snob 
is rather admired in the heir to an 
earldom. Young men of the higher 
classes—ay, and old men too—indulge 
in proceedings on which the “ respect- 
able” middle class dare not ven- 
ture. Ethics are more easily read in 
those high latitudes. A peer of the 
realm may commit atrocities which 
would ruin a grocer for life. And 
one chief reason hereof is the veneer 
of elegance and grace which covers 
the coarger heads of mere vice. Mrs. 
Norton’s hero, Montagu Treherne, is 
simply a scoundrel, when judged by 
his actions; but then the polish and 
brilliancy of his demeanour—a mere 
result of his education—carries it off. 
Take again the Earl of Caérlaverock 
—in his prime, a statesman and sol- 
dier, but by no means moral—in his 
dotage, a sojourner in a palace of 
Venice, with a Russian princess as 
his chére amie. This is a picture 
from the life. But, while the higher 
classes may furnish such pictures, 
nothing like them is found when we 
descend in the social scale. Vice, yes: 
but vulgar vice. It has not the 
poetic city of doges and gondolas to 
lend it a charm; its feminine practi- 
tioners have not the exquisite tact of 
the Princess Gouglokoft. Hence we 
ran only conclude that the position 
which affords the noblest arena for 
human virtue offers also the most 
elegant excuses for human vice. 

The intense selfishness of Lady 
Eudocia is similarly aristocratic in 
its tone. She deems the whole uni- 
verse secondary to herself and her 
daughters. She regards all women 
of lower rank, pretty much as Pallas 
Athene, or any other peculiarly exclu- 
sive goddess, might regard all feminine 
mortals. Her selfishness has the 
aspect of a high moral duty, not to 
herself only, but to the lofty society 
of which she is an important mem- 
ber. What would become of that 
society if its girls married “ detrimen- 
tals?’ What if—ridiculous idea!— 
a few intrigues interfered with the 
matrimonial arrangements of “ eligi- 
bles?” Lady Eudocia looks down 
upon such matters with the divine 
indifference of Mr. Tennyson’s Epicu- 
rean gods—to her they tell “a tale 
of little meaning, though the words 
are strong.” Indeed, she might pos- 
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sibly declare that the words are much 
too strong for the occasion. 

The skill with which Mrs. Norton 
has presented thearistocratic vulgarity 
of the Marchioness of Updown is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable thing 
in the book. A woman of that sort, 
utterly careless of her utterances, is 
scarcely conceivable in the boudoirs 
of Belgravia. Yet has Mrs. Norton 
so sketched the Marchioness that we 
are convinced that the portrait is 
truthful; and it becomes evident 
that no external polish will destroy 
or even conceal inborn vulgarity. 
And the aristocratic tone of this vul- 
garity is somewhat amusing: as it 
appears in an elderly peeress, so one 
often encounters it in the younger 
specimens of both sexes. What can 
be more perfect in its way than the 
insolent wsouciance with which a 
young “swell” ignores the existence 
of everybody except his especial 
friends? It is vulgar, but it is a 
work of art. As to the delicious 
impertinences of the young ladies of 
the aristocracy, they are beyond our 
capacity of description. Anybody— 
who has 
tried Lady X’s routs and Lady Y’s 
balls, will be at no loss to supply 
them for himself. 

Mrs. Norton does not, however, lend 
herself totheabsurd democratic theory 
that high birth extinguishes all that‘is 
either virtuous or pleasant. The vul- 
gar Marchioness and the selfish Lady 
Eudocia have a charming sister, Lady 
Diana, who wnaristocratically marries 
a physician. This lady, commonly 
known as “ Aunt Dumpty,” is one of 
the most attractive pictures in the 
novel. She has her parallelin a lower 
sphere—a certain Miss Parkes, the 
Marchioness’s waiting-maid, who 
comes to the help of Beatrice in her 
misery. Real goodness, unalloyed by 
anything selfish or mean, appears in 
both the lady and the soubrette ; and 
Mrs. Norton has here shown, with 
much subtlety and skill, that position 
in life need have no influence on cha- 
racter. 

The second point in which our au- 
thoress displays a rare and remark- 
able excellence is her poetic power. 
Many of the scenes and situations are 
singularly dramatic. The pathos of 
some scenes rises quite to the rank 
of poetry, although presented in the 
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form of prose. The absolute sea-side 
idyl, worthy of Moschus, with which 
the story opens, has already been 
noticed ; and much skill is exhibited 
in foreshadowing the doom of the beau- 
tiful Beatrice and her selfish wooer, 
in the very songs which the seamen 
sang at that time. One tells how a 
captain fell in love with a siren :— 


“Then he vowed a vow, as he always 
vowed, 

When to win was his endeavour : 

‘A hadmiral of you might be proud, 
And I'll love you, my love, for hever !’ 

But when his sailing time was come 
Away this captain started, 

And he left the siren in her home, 
Alone and broken-hearted,” 


The other, a more sentimental carol, 
brief enough to be quoted at length, 
prefixes the doom of Treherne :— 


“ Pheebe, dear, your quiet eyes 
Shine on me; 
With the evening star they rise, 
Out at sea. 







WHILE the practical, metaphysical, 
and moral utilitarian philosophies of 
England and France resemble cosmi- 
eal systems, which have already 
reached definition and clear visibility 
as far as they extend, the region of 
German metaphysics may be com- 
pared to one of the nebulz, vast in 
circuit, immeasurable in its depths 
and heights,—a still chaotic mist- 
universe, whose centrifying nucleii, 
nevertheless, promise to assume lumin- 
ous proportions vaster than any in 
their neighbourhood, and | whose 
light, foggy though as yet it be, pene- 
trates further into the “void and 
formless infinite” than that of the 
smaller but consolidate suns of 
their adjacent systems. Indications 
of profound meaning, and of ideas 
more advanced than those of other 
philosophies, appear throughout such 
works; but one is frequently in- 
clined to infer that their authors did 
not. entirely distinctly comprehend 
themselves, though assiduously la- 
bonring to make others intelligent of 
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“ Rippling o’er my ocean track, 
Their beauty gleams; 
Midnight watches bring them back, 
And daylight dreams. 
‘* All T hope, and all I fear, 
Loved by thee, 
Haunts my heart, Oh, Pheebe, dear, 
Out at sea!” 


These short and graceful stanzas 
would go charmingly to music. 

Let us reiterate our thanks to Mrs. 
Norton for having devoted her pow- 
ers to a subject not specially attract- 
ive at first sight, but of infinite im- 
portance. Let us, also, reiterate our 
cordial hope that these delightful vo- 
lumes may be read as well for warning 
as for pleasure ; and that the ladies 
of our land, who are the true leaders of 
public opinion, may be induced to ask 
themselves, whether they do rightly 
when they inflict no punishment on 
the gay and brilliant seducer, while 
they force into ruin unutterable, into 
depths of anguish unsurpassed by the 
horrors of Tartarus the unfathomable, 
the ignorant, and, perhaps, guileless 
creature who has been betrayed. 


their half-apprehended revelations. 
When to this is added the peculiar 
terminology of German metaphysics, 
and the fact that these authors who, 
like German prose writers generally, 
are for the most part very indifferent 
artists in composition, express their 
thoughts in a style to the last degree 
obscure by its involutions, it is little 
marvel that German philosophy 
should have made but small way, 
an acquired but a partial acceptance 
among the cultivated thinkers of 
Europe. So far, however, from the 
indistinctness of their theories troub- 
ling them, they seem rather proud 
of them, for the reason that what is 
profound isnot readily comprehended; 
and we have heard of a German 
metaphysician who, disdaining the 
recognition of vulgar intelligence, 
was accustomed to boast, “that there 
was but one man in all Deutchland 
who understood him, and yet this 
extraordinary man did not exactly 
quite understand him.” 

Fichte’s treatise on “The Nature 
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of the Scholar”—a work which in its 
leading principles and arrangement 
seems to have formed the model of 
Carlyle’s “Lectures of Heroes and 
Hero Worship’—though admirable 
in its ideal, is impregnate with the 
characteristic mistiness of the Ger- 
man mind to which we have alluded. 

After announcing that the object 
of the scholar is to comprehend, em- 
body, and realize the Divine Idea of 
the universe, which lies behind mere 
natural appearance or phenomena, 
and which, partially recognised, par- 
tially hidden, is from time to time 
revealed by its interpreters—Men of 
Genius—he proceeds to treat of the 
scholar in his phases of student,— 
that in which he has arrived at per- 
fect cultivation,—and as author and 
ruler. What he means bythe Divine 
Idea is by no means clear, as ex- 
pounded by him, though amid the 
generalities in which he indulges, it 
seems probable that he understands 
thereby deitific being exhibiting 
itself in the phenomena of matter, 
life, and spirit. “The divine life,” 
he says, “is in itself absolute self- 
comprehending unity, without change 
or variableness, but in its manifesta- 
tion it becomes a self-developing ex- 
istence, gradually and externally un- 
folding itself, and constantly advanc- 
ing toward higher perfection in the 
ever-flowing stream of Time ;’—in a 
word, a progressive god, who, while 
partially embodying his attributes in 
matter and life, retains apart his 
essential centrified being.. Nature 
differs from reason inasmuch as the 
one is a rigid, self-enclosed existence, 
and incapable, like the other of in- 
finite growth, it is insensible, unintel- 
ligent matter, influenced by its essen- 
tial laws. “Equally an appearance of 
the absolute, it exists merely as the 
means and condition of being, as a 
substratum of life.” Fichte limits the 
divine idea of the universe, as ex- 
pressed in life, to the human race ; 
though it is evident, even from the 
tendency of his remarks, that to the 
mind of the scholar it must include 
the recognition of all the divine ap- 
pearances in creation. “ The original 
divine idea of any particular point 
of time,” he goes on, “remains in 
part unexpressed until the god-in- 
spired man appears and declares it. 

hat this divine revealer effects, is 
divine ; and all things new, great, and 
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beautiful, which have or will come to 
light, will find theirexpression through 
the chosen ones ot his race. Such as 
have appeared from epoch to epoch 
are to be regarded as the representa- 
tions, in a hundred ways, of an ever- 
progressive Deity.” 

Nature is not designed to be merely 
useful and profitable to man, but to 
become, as well, his fitting companion, 
bearing the impress of his higher 
dignity. Such is the tendency of art 
and science : thus, the wind which 
fills the sail, the fire and water by 
which steam is formed, are elevated 
by the manifold purposes to which 
they are adapted by invention—by 
their instrumental reference to the 
srogress and happiness of mankind, 

hus, the sunbeam by which the 
photographic image of a friend is 
taken, loses in its effect its character 
as pure element, and becomes as* it 
were a spiritual instrument and artist 
of genial associations. But in- 
stances illustrative of Fichte’s idea 
of rendering nature the congenial and 
elevated companion of man—a neces- 
sary consequence of the course of 
intellectual progress and civilization, 
—are too obvious and numerous to 
need reference. 

“The man of genius,” says Fichte, 
“is he whose capacities and culture 
have enabled him to recognise the di- 
vine idea, and impress it on any special 
subject to which he devotes himself ; 
while the course open to the student, 
who remains uncertain as to whether 
he possesses genius or not, is that of 
acting as though there were resident 
in him a power which must at last 
come to light, and of placing himself 
in all conditions and circumstances to 
awaken and eliminate it. Where 
special genius exists largely, it is 
generally early exhibited, as biography 
testifies ; but examples also abound 
of men having reached maturity be- 
fore the leading faculties of their minds 
found a true area of development.” 
Hence Fichte’s advice to the student, 
to experimentalize with his powers 
until he discovers his particular ten- 
dency, is one of practical wisdom. To 
elicit our special faculties, and then 
seek a field for their exercise, is, in- 
deed, the true ideal of life education. 
If genius, however, in its brightest 
forms, is a rare and providential gift 
all men are capable of industry ; an 
though none should pride themselves 
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on the first, whose possession is the 
free gift and revelation of God, all 
may be honestly proud of the latter ; 
for work—regarded only as a curse 
by the indolent Asiatic mind—is both 
the greatest blessing of life, and meri- 
torious devotion to it, the truest title 
to personal nobility. 
if Fichte's idea of the Scholar as 
Writer were acted on, the nations of 
Europe would have what they are 
now far from having—a steadily pro- 
gressive literature ; one characterized 
by truth, originality, and vitality of 
thought. In the annual issues of 
works from the presses of Christen- 
dom, how seldom do we meet with an 
enlightened progressive aim, or of 
productive ideas. There are, to be 
sure, occasional exceptions, but in 
such harvests, while the nutritive 
brain bread is scanty, the amount of 
thrashed straw is immense—such is 
the effect of commerce on literature ; 
for one man who is really fitted b 
his culture to write a book worth 
anything, hundreds rush into print to 
repeat what has been a hundred times 
repeated. Great works which have 
formed epochs in the history of man- 
kind, whose nature and intelligence 
they still influence, have been life- 
works—not hasty hurrygraphs on all 
subjects, such as we are deluged with, 
which leave no effect on the mind— 
permanent as regards light and 
warmth. No more unhealthy state 
of things can exist than that in which 
literature becomes a mere luxury 
and dissipation, as it must be when it 
does not serve to enlighten, amelio- 
rate, or ennoble ; and such, under 
present conditions, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, must be the case. 
Every true work should be in some 
sort a revelation of the progressive 
spirit of deity acting through the soul 
of man, whereas the greater propor- 
tion of the works which appear annu- 
ally, not to speak of serial literature, 
are best represented in the French 
hrase—“ Bagatelles naquit d’un jour 
’ennui.” Contrasted with the life- 
works referred to, the result of special 
faculty and culture, the literature of 
commerce resembles cheap Manchester 
cottons compared with Flemish em- 
broideries and Genoese velvets. 
In the third lecture on the Pro- 
i ste Scholar, and on Genius and 
dustry, Fichte displays a deep ac- 
quaintance with the nature of genius 





and the secrets of culture. Genius he 
ee instinct in man, 
attracting him to a supernatural ob- 
ject. Recognising the divine idea of 
the universe beneath the aspects of 
appearance and phenomena, his soul 
becomes permeated with a love of it, 
and the impulse derived from this 
love raising the powers of his mind to 
supernatural effort, he becomes him- 
self the possessed instrument of the 
divine idea, and seeks to embody it 
alike in his life and his works. To 
attain this object, persevering in- 
dustry—uninterrupted labour are re- 
quisite. The most earnest self-culture 
must co-operate with the most assidu- 
ous study. When the scholar, ener- 
gizing with clearness and freedom of 
mind, has attained maturity of ac- 
quirement, he passes into the artist ; 
and as in accumulating knowledge 
his genius has been directed by the 
recognised divine idea of the world, so 
the latter continues to be manifested 
in his works of creation. ‘ Where true 
genius exists,” says Fichte, “indus- 
try is its natural adjunct, and the love 
of work exhibits a steady growth 
with its development. Ina word, in- 
activity and true genius are incom- 
patible ; and no more certain index to 
the absence of the former can be found 
than in ‘the indolent self-gratulatory 
contemplation of its own powers and 
endowments, which is commonly ac- 
companied by contemptuous dis- 
paragement of the personal qualities 
and gifts of others; while, on the 
contrary, he who is resistlessy urged 
on by the divine idea, has no time 
left to think of his own personality, 
or of weighing its own capacities 
against those of others; for genius 
when it is present sees its object only 
—never itself.’” Nothing can be truer 
than those remarks: the genius in- 
spired with the divine idea ; in other 
words, the love of all Beauty and 
Truth, energizing in a creative life, 
isintent only on embodying their god- 
like image, and while, self-oblivious 
of its powers so concentrated, is na- 
turally devoid alike of esteem as of 
envy ; in the first instance, because in 
producing works which reflect the 


divine, it has, so to speak, become a 


pe of its personality, by acting in 
armony with Deity itself; and in 
the second, because loving all excel- 
lence, it naturally desires to see an 
addition to the general sum whi 
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augments the manifestation of the 
Divine in life. “ Genius,” he says, 
“knows least of all about itself.” 
Hence the modesty which invariably 
attends all genuine creative efforts, 
the greatest illustrations of which 
have been found in the greatest men 
—Shakespeare’s, unconsciousness of 
the transcendant excellence of his 
poetry, and Newton’s remark in his 
old age, when, contemplating his dis- 
coveries, he compared himself to a 
little child, who had but picked up a 
few pebbles on the shore of the vast 
unknown ocean of Truth. Both these 
great spirits, indeed, passed their lives 
so entirely absorbed in creation and 
thought, in communion with the di- 
vine idea—their highest pleasures— 
that they had no time for critical re- 
trospection and comparison. Newton, 
as we know, so far from desiring that 
his discoveries should gain the ap- 
plause of mankind—for what just 
mind cares for the praise of their in- 
feriors--wished to prevent the pub- 
lication of his “Principia” until after 
his death ;—to have lifted the veil a 
little from the phenomena of Deity, 
was in itself for him sufficient. 

All the phenomena of the universe 
are full of beauty to minds gifted and 
harmoniously disposed to recognise 
them. In the correspondence between 
the structure of the senses and in- 
tellect, and the ‘effects produced 
thereon by the external world, the 
design of the divine idea is thus mani- 
fest ; but as the Great Being is con- 
stantly developing His powers and 
creating life which, as it ascends scale 
above scale, thus attains a larger cog- 
nizance of the divine idea, which 
influences its surroundment,—much 
of the glory of the author still remains 
hidden. So we may infer that ad- 
ditional senses, and their consequence 
ampler intelligence, would still fur- 
ther unveil the divine in nature and 
life. But even to man, so constituted 
as regards sense, reason is capable of 
unlimited development in virtue of 
that essential freedom which dis- 
tinguishes it from inert nature, pas- 
sive to the laws of matter ; and such 
being the case, the object of the 
scholar is first to cultivate his mind 
to comprehend the divine and in- 
strumentalize its freedom in all de- 

artments of life, and—in legislation, 
iterature, science—to reflect its im- 
press upon nature and existence. 
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The Student of Genius—which, 
as we have said, Fichte defines a 
supernatural instinct in man, attract- 
ing him to a supernatural object— 
having sought to discover and hav- 
ing become inspired by the divine 
idea, regards his individual person 
as a thought of Deity, and the de- 


sign of his being and vocation as a 


purpose of God himself. And it is 
the comprehension of, and acting on, 
this connexion, which constitutes 
what he means by integrity. In la- 
bouring to penetrate and unfold the 
sacred principle of the universe, the 
scholar becomes self-sacred ; and in 
the progress he exhibits in personal 
culture, and in his works, thus attains 
the position of a being acting in har- 
mony with a progressive God. There 
is nothing valuable in life but love 
and truth, and to live in both, and 
for the production of both in the 
world, is to live in its divine idea,— 
increasing happiness and spreading 
light. If one form of human destiny 
appears superior to another, it is not 
because it offers a better field for per- 
sonal distinction, but because in it 
the divine idea displays itself with 
greater clearness. 

Treating of the Scholar as Ruler, 
Fichte’s views are, as usual, elevated 
but somewhat vague. His general 
conception of his requirements and 
purposes involve—first, a thorough 
comprehension of the age he Jun- 
dertakes to govern; and, secondly, 
that recognising the progressive na- 
ture of the divine idea, his legislation 
should be prospective and progressive. 
By merely preserving peace and har- 
mony among aoa and securing 
the conditions of their physical wel- 
fare, he would but ill fulfil his high 
vocation ; on the contrary, he must 
look beyond that which men are in 
the actual world to that which they 
are in the Divine Idea, and thus ever 
strive to elevate them to its ultimate 
perfection. Possessed throughly of 
a sense of the high nature of his vo- 
cation, he will preserve it with pre- 
cision and firmness, as an embodied 
will of God, representing in his fore- 
sight the purpose of progression, and 
in his fixity of purpose the un- 
changeableness of Divinity. Above 
all men, he requires religion to sustain 
him ; and by clothing his calling in 
its light, will attain for himself and 
for those he governs, if not mere tran- 
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sitory happiness, something far high- 
er—everlasting blessedness. ‘A god- 
like life,” he says, “is the most de- 
cisive proof man can give of the being 
of a God ; and it is specially the busi- 
ness of Rulers, as the highest disposers 
of human affairs, while recognising the 
divine existence in the world of life, 
to create the conditions for its ampler 
revelation.” 

Fichte’s remarks on the duty of 
the Scholar as Teacher, are not very 
valuable as regards originality, and 
are far more metaphysical than prac- 
tical. His vocation, as that of the 
others delineated, is to inculcate the di- 
vine ideain connexion with the system 
of Knowledge, tracing it through the 
works of science and literature, and 
expounding it by lectures. Here, as 
elsewhere, however, he seems to set 
quite too much store on the classic 
compositions of antiquity, which re- 
present merely a peculiar — 
phase of the human mind, and which, 
chiefly estimable for the noble taste 
they display as compositions, have been 
far surpassed by the chef-d’ceuvres 
of the more variously-fertile, ima- 

inative, and reflective works of the 

othic intellect. As respects the 
teacher, how profoundly cultured so- 
ever he may be, and however loving 
knowledge himself, he may devote his 
ability to inspire others with its love ; 
his primary object should be that of 
ascertaining the special capacity of 
the student by sedulous experiment ; 
and this found, to cultivate it, and 
adapt it to his life vocation. 

As the Greek dreamt of a govern- 
ment of intellect, so modern specula- 
tors have had their projects of an or- 
ganization of Literary Intelligence, 
which, however, seems little less re- 
mote in the present day than one of 
Industry. In areading age in which 
the library has become one of the 
most vital and prominent of institu- 
tions, perhaps,the most really import- 
ant class is that destined to supply 
the intellectual food of a people, 

et, while all other professions arising 
ot the necessity of nature and Nfe, 
have their special educational and 
governmental system, that of litera- 
ture is not only left to chance, but 


no definite rapport or relation for any 
general object exists among its mem- 
bers. Nothing is more obvious than 
that the spiritual civilization and 
felicitous progress of humanity de- 
pends on the unified and correlative 
action of its supericr intelligences ; or 
that until the thinking class are 
organized, for the purpose of develop- 
ing throughout their manifold ‘pro- 
ductions the highest truth on all 
subjects, the disseminating of the most 
valuable element of existence—light, 
will be left at the mercy of chance,and 
spiritual civilization remain though 
advancing, ina chaotic condition, com- 
pared with the order and perfection 
it might attain were the intellec- 
tual forces of mankind marshalled 
and projected toward great univer- 
sal ends under the administration 
of organized thought. To lay the 
basis of even a more perfect and pro- 
gressive literature, a more prescient 
system of educational training and 
selection is the first desideratum. 
Special gifts once discovered should 
then receive the highest culture, as- 
sisted by the most judicious experience 
of the highest literary minds ani- 
mated with the exalted ambition of 
affording direction and encouragement 
to the elimination of the noblest 
truth—retlective and creative. The 
conditions for the development of a 
progressive literature, commencing 
with the scholastic and academic 
system above referred to, appears to 
us rather involved in the free associ- 
ation of the highest literary minds 
directed to that end than in the es- 
tablishment of academies whose effect 
has been rather manifested in pre- 
serving the laws of taste than in 
enlarging the circle of creative minds. 
As long as the annual issue of Eu- 
ropean works are subjected to the 
system of careless criticism, written 
in a spirit biassed by the political 
creed of journals, and the exclusive 
views and half views of writers, in- 
telligent or ignorant, literature can 
neversubserve and accomplish its great 
and manifest destiny, if properly 
directed, in relation to the govern- 


ment and progress of civilized man- 
kind. 
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LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES.* 


THis is very unlike the comic draw- 
ing-room books to which the public 
has been accustomed ; it is written 
with very high ideas of the capabili- 
ties of its peculiar order of literature ; 
and is one of the very few among 
them—indeed the only one we can 
call to mind—which has a fair claim 
to rank as a novelette. It is racy of a 
satire sharp, sparkling, and withal 
oo as champaign ; full of well- 

efined and delicately-sketched cha- 
racter, relieved and developed by 
cleverly contrived contrast and situa- 
tion; it is sportive, but thoughtful, 
and gives earnest of that special dra- 
matic talent, which has just made its 
brilliant début at the Haymarket. 
Lord Dufferin, the editor, has contri- 
buted a few notes in his own pleasant 
vein; and altogether, quite apart from 
its capital illustrations, it is about the 
most charming piece of narrative- 
comedy we have anywhere met with. 

Written to cheer the supposed con- 
valescence of a cherished friend, and 
at his laughing entreaty given to the 
en its appearance was arrested 
vy the sudden and fatal disappoint- 
ment of the hopes under whose plea- 
sant influence it was composed, and 
with the kind compliance of Mr. Mur- 
ray, postponed for some months. 

Lady Gitford’s book is not only 
absolutely excellent in its kind, but 
has everywhere indications of still 
greater strength in reserve. 

The situations are often highly 
grotesque; but the spirit of genuine 
comedy is never violated. The he- 
roine—a very peculiar conception— 
sentimental to the verge of silliness, 
yet by no means wanting in mental 
activity and enterprise, with refined 
tastes and boundless credulity, and a 
pleasant vein of self-complacency ; 
pete dreamy, and overflowing with 

indness and veneration, the very 
soul of honour, is at once, the most 
absurd and the most amiable of hu- 
man beings. The perpetually recur- 
ring contrast of highly ludicrous 
adventure and situation, with a dia- 
logue and characters never once ap- 

roaching farce or burlesque, and this 

eroine, for whom we never lose our 
respect and our liking, even while 
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exploding with laughter over her de- 
lusions and misfortunes, give to this 
airy and vivid little romance, so full 
of clever painting and good-natured 
satire, its charming and peculiar 
Cervantean flavour. In this it stands 
alone. We have seen nothing quite 
like it in modern fiction. It is not 
imitative, but the spontaneous ema- 
nation of a brightand observant mind, 
which inits playfulness, its kindliness, 
and its mirthful and harmless satire, 
presents many points of feminine re- 
semblance to that of the chronicler of 
the Manchegean knight’s wanderings 
and exploits. 

The tale is told in the diary of the 
heroine herself, and her character 
tints, dilates, or extinguishes, accord- 
ing to their nature, nearly every 
object presented to her. The narra- 
tive thus reflects -with a very clever 
and unobtrusive elaborateness the 
amusing specialties of Miss Impul- 
sia’s mind and disposition. 

We may remark, in passing, that 
Miss Gushington’s notes furnish a 
really faithful and curious picture 
of the specialiies and désagrémens of 
Egyptian travel. 

The illustrations alone would make 
this one of the most amusing draw- 
ing-room books extant. From the 
pencil of an amateur, they are posi- 
tively wonderful. What a world of 
character is in the heroine’s long, thin, 
high nose ; good-nature, refinement, 
and an enthusiastic silliness beam in 
every feature; but no matter where 
or how you find her, she is uniformly 
ladylike and even dignified. Admi- 
sable in contrast are the Scotch Mac 
Fishy family, each member of it a 
type of a distinct veer. The 
grim, smirking, scheming Paterfa- 
nilias, who, “in a merry sport,” pins 

oor Miss Gushington, under her 
ead and seal, to the forfeit she 
ultimately pays; his fat, good-hu- 
moured, tipsy wife, with her bonnet 
over her eye; their insufferable red- 
haired son, with his coarse conceit, 
pertness, brutality, and cunning ; and 
the direful, hard-featured, pharisaical 
daughter, are presented witha bright- 
ness and decision of touch, and with 
a force and fun, quite delightful. 
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The kind of delusions to which the 
Hon. Impulsia Gushington is prone, 
will best be illustrated by a note 
from her diary, respecting one mem- 
ber of this interesting family :— 


“T own that, in my present mood, the 
conventional elegancies of what is called 
the world’s jargon, “ good society,” have 
lost much of their potent influence; worth, 
goodness, a certain spice of refreshing 
originality, combined with intellectual su- 
periority, strength of will, and a dash of 
boldness, have a singular power to rivet 
the imagination, and fill the mind. These 
qualities combine to render Mr. Andrew 
Mac Fishy, junior, a very delightful com- 
panion ; without much regularity of feature, 
or height of stature, his appearance is, 
nevertheless, singularly prepossessing. The 
nose is slightly retrouss*, the eye, lively, 
and, as it were, conquering in expression ; 
there is a general air of self-reliance and 
readiness to meet all emergencies in his ap- 
pearance; the contour of the head is re- 
markably bold and resolute; the hair—of 
that bright energetic hue called ‘ Hiland 
red,’ which, I own, I think characteristic 
and becoming.” 


We find the whole party at lunch- 
eon under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids, in a highly characteristic 
sketch. Miss Gushington’s diary con- 
tains the following contemporaneous 
entry :— 


** Some picturesque Arabs—one of whom 
exactly embodied my notion of what Abd- 
el-Kader must be—grouped themselves 
around us, watching with friendly but un- 
obtrusive interest the development of the 
luncheon-basket. They are, truly, a sym- 
pathetic people, and show the most intelli- 
gent appreciation of our manners and cus- 
toms, and all belonging to us. Three silver 
spoons, disappeared in the most unaccount- 
able manner towards the end of the repast. 
It was distressing to me in the extreme, as 
I feared that our amiable and picturesque 
visitants might fancy that their honour was 
called in question by the occurrence; in- 
deed, I regret to say, that my companions 
were not noble-minded enough to repel the 
unworthy suspicion. They even insisted 
on searching one of the Arabs, who was in 
closer propinquity than the rest. The others 
proudly and hastily withdrew. 

** The spoons have not been recovered. 

“Mr. Andrew Mac Fishy persists in as- 
serting his belief that Abd-el-Kader has 
swallowed them.” 


One of the most entirely laughable 
sketches perhaps ever produced, is 
poor Miss Gushington’s gallop on the 
camel. Miss Impulsia’s language is 
feeble compared with the vivid and 
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almost frantic fun of the etching. 
Her account of the matter, however, 
deserves a reprint. 


“T woke with a shock from the sleep 
which had overcome my sensibility to out- 
ward impressions. Good gracious! What 
spirit of evil had taken possession of my 
gentle camel? I found myself bounding 
over the sandy plain, at a pace which 
threatened dislocation of all my members! 
Tt was in vain that I grasped the horn of 
the saddle (which is the principal security 
of one’s seat on a camel) with a mad des- 
peration, that only served to fatigue my 
arms; those tremendous bounds lifted me 
out of the seat, and I soon found myself in 
the well-known but critical posture which 
Mlle. Eulalie Vol-au-Vent assumes in the 
‘Courier of St. Petersburg,’ or the ‘ Wild 
Horse of the Prairies,’ at Astley’s Theatre. 
My serviceable little hat flew like a rocket 
from my head; my parasol mounted like a 
balloon; on and on we rushed; the scared 
cranes screamed above my head; the sand 
seemed all on fire beneath my camel's feet ; 
the low hills fleeted by like dreams; the 
wind deafened me by its rush and roar 
against my ears; my breath was gone; 
my sight failed!—when suddenly all grew 
black, and silent, and still! I must have 
fainted, and, most fortunately, slid down the 
side of the distracted animal to which I 
was clinging, for I found myself (when 
conscious) bruised indeed and shaken, but 
sound and whole in limb, upon a heap of 
drifted sand.” 


We cannot close our allusion to 
Lady Gifford’s remarkably clever 
illustrations without pointing special 
attention to the Hogarthian fidelity 
with which identities are preserved 
throughout the series. Artists can 
alone duly appreciate, and often 
fail to overcome this difficulty. To 
conceive and produce a thoroughly 
characteristic portrait, though no 
mean success, is comparatively easy ; 
but to present the same face in 
action again and again, and under 
every variety of emotion, with so 
literal an identity that recognition 
never hesitates for a moment, is given 
toveryfew. Thackeray, notwithstand- 
ing his training in art, and the cha- 
racter and force of many of his serial 
illustrations, fails here. 

As author and artist, Lady Gif- 
ford has here achieved a very great 
success in a really difficult walk, and 
has succeeded in raising the standard 
of public taste in the particular class 
of WP perc nnee to which she has 
made so sparkling and characteristic 
@ contribution. 
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CATULLUS. 


PART IIl. 


VERONA, 


VERONA, characterized in the sono- 
rous superlatives of Cicero as “splen- 
didissima et opulentissima Colonia,” 
and which had risen to the position 
of one of the most important provin- 
cial cities in the declining days of the 
republic, in ancient times was ren- 
dered illustrious, and still is, in con- 
nexion with the history of Italian 
genius, having been the birth-place 
of Catullus, Macer, Cornelius Nepos, 
Pomponius Secundus, Vitruvius, the 
elder Pliny, in antique, and of Scali- 
ger, Guarini, Panvinius, Fracastorius 
afer, and others, in modern days. 
Situated in Cisalpine Gaul (for it was 
only during the reign of Augustus 
that the Alps became the northern 
geographical boundary of Italy, 
which had then collectively come to 
form the suburbs of Rome), and at 
the gate of the Rheetian chain, its 
population in the Cesarean age, 
while dominated numerically by 
the victorious Latin race, still dis- 
played a large intermixture of abo- 
riginal colonization, Gallic and Etrus- 
ean. While the last migrating armies 
of the former had passed from Gallia 
Transalpina, under Brennus, some 
three hundred years before, the latter 
chietly settled in Etruria, were trace- 
able, thinly scattered after their de- 
cimation during the wars of Sylla, 
in the Transpadian regions, from 
which they had entered the Peninsula 
in a remote, and, by themselves, for- 
gotten period. The origin of this 
singular people has alike baffled the 
researches, not of moderns only, but 
of the ancients. Herodotus states 
they were a colony from Lydia, in 
Asia Minor (a belief apparently en- 
tertained by the Romans—thus Ca- 
tullus calls Benachus, Lydiz lacus) ; 
others have attempted to trace them 
to an Egyptian and Grecian source, 
relying chiefly on the evidence of their 
architecture and sculptures—which 
bear a resemblance to those of both 
nations at a particular point of their 
rogressin civilization. In character 


owever, the Etruscans, from their 


historic period, were very different 
from the gay and festal Lydians, and 
completely so, as ancient writers state, 
from the Gauls. While from this 
people the Romans derived their 
agricultural and religious system— 
the hierarchy of gods and ceremonials, 
indicative of a gloomy race, advanced 
from nature worship to a personified 
theology,—their character, as indi- 
cated by their monuments, exhibits a 
singular mixture of gravity and volup- 
tuousness. The lights of ethnology, 
and modern investigations into their 
manners and various customs, still 
serve to deepen the difficulty which 
obstructs an insight into the region 
whence they originated. Physically, 
they were a people of short, thick 
figures, dark complexions, and bra- 
cheokepalic heads, such as those of the 
Tartar-European races, Poles, &e., 
and it is noticeable that, unlike the 
Aryan or Caucasian races, they wrote 
from the right hand to the left. The 
evidence afforded by their monuments 
and vases, sculptures and paintings, 
is not, perhaps, very valuable, such 
as remain belonging mostly to a period 
subsequent to their consolidation in 
the Roman republic. Here, however, 
we see something of the voluptuous 
and mysterious character alluded to, 
On their tombs the figure of the dead 
is seen reclining, with a cup in his 
hand,—indicating a sense of the en- 
joyability of life in the region of the 
vine where they had settled ; but on 
their walls and vases the imagery 
partly represents some of the types 
of the oldest cultus of the East and 
Egypt, and partly some peculiar to 
themselves. In the first category 
allusion may be made to the frequent 
recurrence of the serpent coiled in a 
circle, emblem of eternity,—of the 
passage of the dead to the land of 
judgment beyond the river (referable 
to an Egyptian source), &c. ; and in 
the second the numerous repre- 
sentations of the veiled spirits, Di 
Involuti,i—unknown and nameless 
deities, supreme disposing destinies 
of life. 

If ethnology and language afford 
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the most certain means of tracing a 

ple to their source, a fact respect- 
ing that of the Etruscans deserves 
notice. The character of their primi- 
tive speech classifies them among the 
Aryan races ; soft and melodious, it 
was that of a warm climate, while its 
polysyllabic flow indicates the mental 
spontaneity and vigour of a — in 
action. Afterthey had formed a settle- 
mentand civilization ina restricted ter- 
ritory, and even while yet uncivilized, 
a great change is found to have oc- 
curred in their etymology—chiefly ob- 
servable in the alteration and restric- 
tion of consonantal terminations :— 
thus, Ramatto became Ramtha, Min- 
erva, Menvra ; Tarquinius, Tarchenat, 
&c. As regards their religion, it ap- 

rs to have partaken somewhat of 
Briental spiritualism and idealization. 
At the period it was introduced by 
the Etruscan kings, Numa and the 
Tarquinii, among the Romans, the 
latter were still in a state of fetichism 
—traces of which continued for ages 
—such as the form of oath to the 
old Jupiter of the Quirinal :—* I 
swear by Jupiter the Stone ;” and in 
the worship of the Lares—images of 
ancestors originally carried about in 
ages of migration. The Romans, 
however, soon freed themselves from 
the theological regime of Etruria by 
the expulsion of the kings, and the 
organization of a senatorial caste, in 
which the sacerdotal was subordinat- 
ed to the military power. But though 
they tolerated and retained their 
deities—Minerva, Jove, Vesta, &c., 
as they afterwards admitted the ideal 
mythology of the Greeks, this stern, 
practical, and narrow-brained people 
continued to pay the greatest rever- 
ence to the class of deities peculiar to 
themselves,—the national gods, such 
as the Capitoline Jupiter, and those 
which represented mere impressions 
of fact, such as Saturnus, sowing ; 
Ops, field labour ; Fides, faith ; Con- 
cordia, Salus, &c., &e. 

With respect to the Etrurians, con- 
sidered in their ethnological and other 
aspects, ibly the most probable 
theory of their origin is, that they 
originally migrated from Southern 
Asia at the early period of the forma- 
tion and demarcation of the races 
commonly called Pelasgian ; that mi- 
grating north across Thrace, they be- 
came subjected by, and intermingled 
with, some of the Tartar races in the 





great plains of Central Europe, from 
whence, after some vast period, in 
which tradition had been lost, the race, 
still retaining traces of their Oriental 
customs and mythology, separated 
and making their way south, crosse 

a Tyrolean Alps into Northern 

taly. 

Etruria Proper produced few writ- 
ers, and none of genius. The list of 
their poets merely includes Meczenas 
and Perseus. The original literature 
of the Latin language was not that of 
the Latin race ; all that was excel- 
lent in it originated among the natives 
of the other Italian provinces. Thus 
the Samnites, who approached nearest 
the Hellenes in artistic faculties, pro- 
duced Horace, Lucilius, and Cicero ; 
while the best poets belonged to the 
Greeco-Celticor Celtic stock of North- 
ern Italy and the West—Virgil being 
a native of Mantua, Catullus of Ver- 
ona, Martial of Cordova, &c. The 
early literature of Rome which was 
a. as Miiller justly remarks, 

y teachers of Greek, was a translated 
literature, like that of Germany in 
the time of Frederick the Great. 
Plautus and Terence laboured for 
bread in transferring the dramatic 
works of Greece into Latin ; and it is 

ssibly to his position, which enabled 

im to develop his genius, impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Grecian 
poetry, in a spontaneous manner, 
that the original verve which distin- 
guishes that of Catullus is attribut- 
able. Cvzesar called Terence a half 
Menander ; but it is doubtful, had we 
the works of the Lesbian poetess, 
which chiefly constituted his model, 
and judging from the specimens of 
his poetry which remain, whether the 
genius of Catullus could be charac- 
terized as the dimidium animi of 
Sappho. 

Several of the occasional verses of 
Catullus are addressed to Veronian 
ladies, and acquaintances in that co- 
lonial city, whose life was a provin- 
cial reflex of that of the capital. To 
one who owned the charming Greek 
name of lipsithilla he addresses the 
following lines :— 


“TO ILPSITHILLA. 


“ Pretty plaything, frolic child 
Of the Cytherean mother, 

Thou hast made my heart so wild, 

I can think upon no other; 
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Honeyed Iipsithilla, tell, 

Tell me when to go unto thee, 
For thou knowest, knowest well 

How my bosom pants to woo thee: 
Breathe but what thou wishest—fleet 

Love shall spur me to begin it; 
Anything you order, sweet, 

It is done that very minute. 
Then, my pretty one, my star, 

Take this whisper through thy tresses ; 
Leave thy little door ajar, 

When at noon thy lover passes. 
Wilt thou—wilt thou ?—yes, I swear 

I shall see the lintel swinging 
Open in the summer air, 

And hear thee in thy chamber singing. 
Yes, together we shall feast, 

And in sunny leisure after, 
Pass about the frolic jest, 

*Mid thy light voluptuous laughter ; 
Then, as humour’s golden mine 

Sparkles in thine eves, I'll fill a 
Brimming cup of costly wine 

To my joyous [ipsithilla.” 


In those lines addressed to some 
unknown beauty, the poet expresses 
a sentiment similar to that of Cheru- 
bino in Beaumarchais’ “Figaro,” who, 
speaking of love,says, that “too much 
of it is not enough.” 


XLVIII. 
“Oh beauteous maid, were I allowed the 
bliss, 
Still thy sweet eyes delighted would I kiss, 
Even three hundred thousand times 
complete; 
Nor e’er from such delights divinely 
sweet, 
Rest me, until our kissing harvest, dear, 
Outnumbered far the corn-field’s golden 
ear, 
Waving soft whispers in the summer 
heat.” 


“ON HIS MISTRESS’S INCONSTANCY. 


“My mistress whispers soft and low, 

The while she draws my ear unto her, 
She still would love me best below, 
Even if a god in sunset’s glow 

Came from the crimson clouds to woo 

her. 
But ah, what falls in amorous haste 

From Cytherea’s dearest daughters, 
With wisdom’s pen were fitly traced 

Upon the winds or rushing waters.” 


“TO LESBIA. 
‘My life, my Lesbia, you declare 
The golden love that mutually 
We cherish thus, and fondly share 
Shall last perennially. 
Oh grant, ye gods, this dear desire, 
Fanned by her bosom’s brightest fire, 
And heavenward winged in double 
prayer, 
Shall, gratefully accepted there, 
Flourish eternally.” 


Catullus, 
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In the following verses to Fabullus, 
of whom nothing is known, Catullus, 
jocosely alluding to a temporary state 
of res angusta domi from which he 
suffered, invites his friend to a feast 
—on condition that he provides the 
materials of pleasure. 


“To FABULLUS. 


“ Right richly with me shalt thou feast, 
But breathe it not to soul below— 
On earth and ocean's very best, 
My old friend, in a day or so: 
Then shalt thou taste a feast so rare, 
That scarce a bard shall fitly sing it, 
Nor feel the slightest other care-— 
If—but of this you must beware, 
If—with you, you will only bring it; 
A maze of meats, bright crimson wine 
And other tenderer joys of earth, 
A clear browed maid with eyes divine, 
And sparkling wit and jocund mirth ; 
If these you bring, then shall we feast 
Like gods, for poverty’s drear curse 
Shuts from my board the simplest guest, 
And cobwebs only fill my purse. 
Yet still from me thou shalt receive 
Old friendship, all I’ve left to give. — 
But let me not appear too poor, 
For I have something else I'm sure— 
Sweet unguents that those maids of 
mine 
On sweet returning festal days 
Spread richly upon Cupid’s shrine.” 


In the following lines to Hortalus, 
which were accompanied by his trans- 
lation of the poem of Callimachus on 
Berenice’s hair, the transition from 
the elegiac style of the earlier lines 
to the erotic image with which it 
concludes, though too abrupt, is not 


without a natural charm. It indi- 
cates that his fancy was just begin- 
ning to emerge from the dull inacti- 
vity of the grief in which he was 
plunged by his brother’s death. 


“TO HORTALUS. 


“ Although, O Hortalus, this lone heart's 
never-ending sorrow, 
Checking my fancy’s play, has wholly 
wintered all my hours; 
So that, unlike my pleasant past, from 
morrow unto morrow, 
Vain are my invocations to the bright 
poetic powers; 
And I no more the Muse’s vot’ry, but dim 
melancholy’s slave, 
(Since that irrevocable day when sullen 
Lethe’s wave 
Washed thy pale foot, oh brother, bro- 
ther, thousand-fold and more 
Dearer than life, ah never, never more 
shall I behold thee, 
Deep covered by the Trojan earth, on 
the Rhetian shore; 
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¥et ever shall I love thee, surely shall 
I love thee ever, 
And ever, saddened by thy death, shall 
be my tearful song, 
Like that the bird of Daulia* warbies o’er 
the dark branched river, 
Mourning the fate of Itysf, sadly, all 
the night long.) 


“Yet, ne’ertheless, I send you, though 
immersed in melancholy, 
O Hortalus, this poem on Berenice’s 
star bright hair, 
Thus Latined from the bard of Cyrenaica 
somewhat dully, 
Lest you should deem my promise had 
been lost on wandering air. 
Its coming will surprise you, just as 
when the apple ruddy, 
The coy gift of the lover, tumbles 
from the bosom cincture 
Of the maiden, love-intranced, who for- 
getting anybody 
Is nigh her—starts to see her mother, 
while a roseate tincture 
Flushes her conscious cheek and brow 
with balmiest diffusion,— 
So stands the pretty one distressed, in 
breathless sweet confusion.” 


Callimachus, the author of the poem 
on Berenice’s hair, the Greek ori- 
ginal of which is lost, was a native of 
the Cyrenaica. His compositions be- 
long to theschool of Alexandria, where 
‘he was librarian; they are chiefly 
hymns to the gods, epigrams, &c., 
mostly written in stiff, academic style. 

The Secular Song was sung during 
the Secular games, an exclusively na- 
tional festival which occurred but 
once in the hundred years, and lasted 
three days and nights. On the night of 
the first, solemn sacrifices were offered 
on the banks of the Tiber to Pluto and 
the Fates; in the Campus Martius, 
which was illuminated by innume- 
rable lamps and torches, multitudes 
collected to enjoy dances and song; 
while in the temples, choirs of youths 
-and virgins chanted the hymn, invok- 
ing Apollo and Diana to perpetuate 
the greatness of the Roman people. 
On the second day, the festival was 
celebrated in the Capitol, and on the 


* The bird of Daulia, the nightingale. 


+ Ovid has narrated the tragic fable of Itys in the sixth book of the ‘‘ Metamorphoses.” 





third, on Mount Palatine. A memo- 
rial of this solemn and splendid cele- 
bration is preserved in the Secular 
Song of Horace, written in honour 
of its restoration by Augustus. The 
occasion on which the following Se- 
cular Song of Catullus was written is 
not known. 


“CARMEN SECULARE. 


“O, youths and virgins, pure and chaste, 
Whose brows, with olive chaplets graced, 
Beam snow-white in the cold moon- 
shine, 
Let’s raise amid the evening dim, 
In fixed faith, the clear-voiced hymn 
To Dian’s deity divine :— 
To Dian, daughter of great Jove, 
Calm cradled in the Delian grove, 
Who dominatest with thy light 
All mountain summits in the night, 
All mighty forests green below, 
All rivers sounding as they flow ;— 
By whatsoever name on earth 
Thou'rt worshipped—in the pains of 
birth, 
Lucina, or when thy clear rays, 
Trivia, illume the crossing ways ;— 
O thou, whose changing silvery sphere 
Measures the months of each good 
year, 
And fill’st with plenteous fruitage kind 
The rustic roof of happy hind ;— 
Protect as ever, goddess, thus 
The mighty race of Romulus 
And Ancus,—throned as now in power, 
Even to the great world’s final hour.” 


THE EPITHALAMIUM. 


CaTULLUs is said to have been the 
first who introduced the nuptial song, 
or epithalamium, into Latin litera- 
ture—a species of composition which 
abounded in the Grecian, with which 
he was so familiar. The works of the 
Lesbian Sappho doubtless afforded 
him numerous models for this de- 
scription of song ; and there is reason 
to believe that his Carmen Nuptiale 
is a translation or adaption from one 
of her lost erotic essays. Poems of 
this sort were written by the an- 
cients in two different styles: the 














Tereus, King of Thrace, offered violence to Philomela, the sister of his wife Procne. 
The latter, in revenge, killed her son Itys, and served him up in a feast to her husband, 
during the festival of Bacchus. The gods changed the three of them into birds—Tereus 
into a lapwing, Philomela into a nightingale, and Procne into a swallow; and while the 
- second is ever lamenting her fate, the last is doomed to wing hither and thither about the 


earth, in remorseful unquiet, looking for her murdered son, 
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one the epithalamium, or cocunrixog, 
properly so called, which was a song 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, 
chanted by a collective throng of 
youths and maidens on the evening 
of the marriage at the door of the 
nuptial chamber ; and the awakening 
song, Eyéprixoy, sung, of course, in 
the morning. “The epithalamium, 
however, was composed in two ways : 
it was either a descriptive eulo- 
gistic song, such as the eighteenth 
idyl of Theocritus, in which twelve 
Spartan virgins celebrate the mar- 
riage of Helen and Menelaus, or 
one such as the Carmen Nuptiale 
of Catullus, in which a band of 
youths and maidens are represented 
as carrying on a contest in alternate 
verse for and against the nuptials,— 
the youths arguing and illustrating 
the pro, and the virgins the contra 
side, for a space, until at length, 
the latter being vanquished, they 
both join in an unanimous chorus to 
celebrate the happy event. The de- 
scriptive processional nuptial song of 
Catullus on the nuptials of Julia and 
Manlius Torquatus belongs to the first 
species,—his rendering of Sappho’s 
nuptial song to the second; while 
his epithalamium of Peleus and 
Thetis belongs to a distinct and 
higher order, being at once a small 
epic, or epos, and a marriage song. 
Of the Eyeprixoy, or matin chant, no 
specimen has reached modern times. 

In order to understand the allu- 
sions illustrative of antique customs 
which are interspersed among the 
verses of the songs which follow, it 
will not be inapposite to preface them 
with a brief outline of the ceremonial 
practised at a Roman marriage. On 
the day of the nuptials the doors of 
the houses of bride and bridegroom 
were hung with festoons of bay and 
ivy, bound with fillets, and anointed 
to avert fascinations; and after the 
auspices had been consulted, the 
happy pair, chapleted and dressed 
in their richest apparel, were con- 
ducted, on the approach of evening— 
signalled by the rise of Hesperus—to 
the mansion of the husband. Before 
the bride, conspicuous in her flame- 
coloured veil, marched the procession, 
which was headed by a train of boys 
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carrying torches of pine-wood ; then 
came maid-servants, bearing the dis- 
taff and basket of wool—emblems 
of the household labours of the Ro- 
man matron; while a boy also bore 
the playthings of the bride enclosed 
in a box. The friends and relatives 
followed. The nuptial song, with its 
recurrent refrain of “Io Hymen Hy- 
mene,” was chanted by the proces- 
sion as it moved along the streets, 
where stages were erected to enable 
the friends of the parties to see the 
train pass, to the music of Lydian 
flutes ; while as it moved, all who met 
them greeted and congratulated them. 
Arrived at the bridegroom’s house, 
the bride was lifted across the thresh- 
old into the hall, or atrium, where a 
sheep-skin was placed under her feet, 
the keys delivered to her—where she 
and the bridegroom touched fire and 
water, supposed to be the original 
elements of all things—where sweet- 
meats were showered on her, as em- 
blems of plenty and prosperity—and 
where the husband scattered sweet- 
meats among the children, indicative 
of his having abandoned the amuse- 
ments of boyhood. 

A great feast was presently given 
to the relatives and friends of the 
parties, and when it terminated a 
group of maidens sung the epithala- 
mium outside the nuptial chamber. 
The following marriage song of Julia 
and Manlius, which describes the 
procession and ceremonial, has been 
imitated by Seneca, in his tragedy of 
“Medea,” vide the chorus sung by the 
Corinthian women at the marriage 
of Jason and Creusa, and by Clau- 
dian, in his “ Honorius and Maria ;’— 
also by Herrick, in his epithalamium 
to Sir Thomas Southwell and his 
lady. Since the days of that Catullian 
genius, scarcely a specimen of the 
anes song has been written in Eng- 
lish :— 


“ EPITHALAMIUM OF JULIA AND MANLIUS 
TORQUATUS.* 


‘From the Heliconian hill 
Where the blossoms never wither, 
From thy radiant crystal rill, 
Hasten, sweetest Hymen, hither; 
With thy flavean flamy veil 
Floating light from head to heel. 





* The Torquati were a Patrician family of the Manlia gens, illustrious in the heroic 


and senatorial history of Rome. 


The name Torquati they derived from a famous 
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“Wreath thy joyous brow with flowers 
Of the sweet. breathed marjorum ; 
Seize the torch and dancing come, 

Light of happy ma riage hours ; 
Tripping jubilant the dew 
With thy saffron cinctured shoe. 


“ Forward move with festive pace, 
Son of the Uranian race ;* 
Thou that bearest still the maiden 
In her blushes overladen, 
To the cager waiting boy, 
Crimsoned with expectant joy. 


“ For as golden Venus smiled 
On the Phrygian shepherd wild. 
In th’ Idalian valley—thus 
Julia comes to Manlius ; 


“ Shining like the myrtle fair 
Blooming in the Asian air, 
Which the wood nymphs tend with care ; 
Sprinkling it with dew, to be 
The scene of their festivity. 


“*Thither winding o'er the deep, 
Leave awhile the Thespian steep ; t 
And grots recluse from noon-day's glow, 
Where cool Agnippes freshes flow. 


“ And you, too, white-robed maiden choir, 
For whom a like day is in store, 
Chant joyous as you move along, 
In measure sweet, the marriage song. 


“ And hither call the maiden pure, 
Cincturing her soul with love's sweet 
lure; 
As here and there amid the boughs 
The ivy clasps its branchy spouse. 


“ That hearing through the rosy day 
The nuptial song ascending gay, 
The glad heart-plighter, light of home, 
Thy herald, Venus sweet, shall come, 


“ Unfold your wings, O gates—for lo! 
She comes—see how the torches glow, 
Splendouring their flamy hair; but day 

Is fading, wherefore bride delay ? 


“Tis gentle modesty that keeps 
Her slowly moving, and she weeps, 
Knowing she needs must seek his home— 
But day is waning, come, bride, come. 





**T long to see, O matron chaste, 
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“ And cease to weep, for little thou 
Mayest fear that any fairer brow, 
The matin sun all goldenly 
Rounding from across ocean’s floor shall 
see, 


“For like the hyacinth, whose face 
Blooms ‘mid the flow'ry garden's space, 
Thou art—but lo! behind the hill 
The sun has dropped—thou lingerest still. 


“ Haste, haste, O bride, lightly along, 
(Now she appears) and list our song ; 
See how the torches’ golden light 
Beckons thee mansionward through 

night. 
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“ Lift up, oh boys, your torches bright, 
The flamy veil is now in sight; 
Haste, haste along with happy feet, 
Chanting the hymn in measure sweet. 


“ Now o’er the threshold, rich arrayed, 
Bear ye the tender blushing maid. 
With happy omen as the fates 
Can smile on, pass the polished gates. 


“See how within, reclining near, 
On purple couch, thy husband dear 
Awaits thee, sighing happy sighs, 
Awaits thee with love-beaming eyes. 


‘**Lo! what a prosperous mansion thou 
Shalt mistress; all beneath thy brow 
Bending in honoured service low, 
From life’s bright noon to age’s snow. 


“Release the maiden’s gentle hand, 
Thou leader of the nuptial band, 
Purple-robed boy, that she may rest 
Beside him, mutually blessed. 


“ Sooth! one should count th’ innumerate 
stars 
That sparkle through night’s azure airs, 
And all the sands of all the seas, 
To number thy felicities. 





A child of the Torquati race, 
Nestled in fond embrace secure, 
Stretch from his mother’s bosom pure 








ancestor who, in U. C. 361, having slain a gigantic Gaul in single combat, took from 


his neck the chain or torgue which he wore, and placed it on his own. 


Hence the 


Roman soldiers, in their rude songs, gave him the title of Torquatus. The Manlius Tor- 
quatus, on whose marriage with the Lady Julia (supposed to have been one of the Cotta 
family), this song was written, was the patron and one of the chief personal friends of 


Catullus. 


Aurunculeia is another name for the Cotta gens. 


Several of the verses of the “‘ Nuptial 


Song,” whose pagan freedom prevents their translation, have been omitted. 


* Hymen was the son of the Muse Urania. 


+ Thespie was a town in Beotia. 
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“ Its innocent hands in wordless joy, 
Seeing the sire approach his boy, 
And with red mouth, half-open, smile 
In babble sweet toward him the while, 


- * ” * + 


* And now, O white-robed virgins, close, 
With fingers light as soft repose, 
The nuptial doors. Enough have we 
Enjoyed of sport and minstrelsy.” 


The “Nuptial Song,” which fol- 
lows, is supposed to be an adaption of, 
or translation of, one of the lost 
poems of Sappho.* It was intended 
to be sung by bands of youths and 
maidens in the marriage proces- 
sion, just as Hesperus rose in the 
evening :— 


““ NUPTIAL SONG. 
“ The Youths. 
**Lo! Hesperus shines; up, joyous youths, 

for Hesperus bright and tender, 

Now lifting o’er the sunset sea his long 
expected splendour, 

Signals the hour to leave the board, rich 
strewed with dainties festal, 

And raise the hymeneal hymn to greet 
the coming vestal. 


“* The Maidens. 


‘Lo, maidens, see you not the youths, and 

know you not that voicing, 

The nuptial hymn we must contend in 
emulous rejoicing ? 

See you not now while even’s star flushes 
the western weather, 

How forth with wine-flushed cheeks they 
hurry in a band together? 


“ The Youths. 


“No facile triumph waits us, friends, while 
yonder white-robed cluster, 
Our sweet-voiced rivals, meditate with 
brows of circling lustre; 
Nor vainly; for while we within the pur- 
ple juice were drinking, 
Concentred on their precious theme the 
maidens have been thinking. 
Hence justly shall we vanquished be, for 
victory e’er delighted 
To yield the crown to diligence ; so now, 
with souls united, 
Prepare we for the jubilantly earnest 
strife before us,— 
Hark! through the lustrous air already 
floats the maiden chorus. 
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“ The Maidens. 
** Ah, Hesperus, cruellest of stars, that from 

the dear embraces 

Of mother kind tearest the maid—parter 
of fendest faces, 

Who yieldest to the youth the girl with 
chaste cheek streaming pity— 

With what more ruthless deed could foe 
darken the conquered city ? 


“ The Youths. 
“Q Hesperus, cheerfullest art thou of all 
the spheres celestial, 
Who ratifiest with thy flame each bond 
of love terrestial ; 
All unfulfilled until thy sparkle thrills the 
nuptial bower,— 
What gift of gods more precious is there 
than thy blissful hour? 


“ The Maidens. 


“Thou, Hesperus hast deprived us of our 

comrade of the meadows ; 

When thou risest keen the watch is set, 
and spoilers prowl the shadows ; 

Through night, thou Hesper aid’st them, 
and when dawn’s dim level sallowed, 

Slowly saffrons, changed to Phosphor, 
thou lookest on their acts unhallowed. 


“ The Youths. 


‘* Heed not the virgins’ railleries, sweet Hes- 
per, sparkling clearly, 
For coyly they affect to hate that which 
they love most dearly.t 


“ The Maidens. 
‘As blooms a flower in some garden's calm 
secluded spaces, 
Hidden from browsing flocks, untouched 
by ploughshares’ rugged traces — 
A blossom which air, sun, and rain, soothe, 
strengthen, sweetly nourish, 
Which many youths and many maidens 
fondly wish to flourish, 
When once plucked from its tender stem 
no maid is seen to covet, 
Nor faint and faded any youth, now care- 
less, cares to love it ;— 
Thus, while the maid a maid remains, 
dear is she then to many, 
But nuptialed once, she passes on un- 
heeded all by any. 


“ The Youths. 


“Asin some naked barren field the un» 
wedded vine grows yellow, 

Its branches prone, nor e’er matures a 
cluster purple mellow, 





* One of the hymeneals of Sappho, of which a couple of lines are extant, commences like 
that of Catullus, by an address to Hesperus: — 
““Eowepe mavra peptic ova patvonrg ecxedac avwe.” 


“‘O, Hesperus, who bringest together all that the morning light has scattered,” &c. 
+ The sentiments of the youths in these verses may be compared with Parole’s reflee~ 
tions on virginity, in ‘‘ All's Well that Ends Well,” 
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But wearied with its wandering weight, 
its root and branch supinely 

Mingling — unlike the elm-supported, 
stately, and divinely 

Blossoming—which, passing by, the pea- 
sant leaves to perish, 

Nor cares the bronzed vine-dresser to edu- 
cate and nourish ; 

But, once elm-wedded, all desire to culti- 
vate and cherish ;— 

Thus, while a maid a maid remains, un- 
heeded she grows olden, 

But when once fitly wedded in life’s sum- 
mer season golden, 

Then, dear is she to spouse, and then to all 
the happy near her, 

Friends, parents, and companions, joyous 
Hymen makes her dearer. 


“ Chorus of Youths and Maidens. 


“Then such a spouse as this thou must ac- 
eept, O virgin beauteous, 
The choice of sire and mother, to whom 
needs thou must be duteous ; 
Thine own thou art not; part belongs 
unto thy parents lonely, 
Sire, mother, each a third must claim,—a 
third is thine own only. 
‘Then strive not against two, who now 
together with thy dower 
Yield to the bridegroom their dear rights, 
this happy nuptial hour.” 


THE EPITHALAMIUM OF PRLEUS AND THETIS.¢ 


THE epithalamium of Peleus and 
Thetis, the longest composition of Ca- 


Catullus. 
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tullus—which, according to Scaliger, 
“ approached nearer to the divinity 
of the Iliad than any other poem,” — 
that in which he has displayed the 
loftiest power of his imagination, and 
which, as a legendary heroic poem, 
belongs rather to the domain of epic 
than erotic poetry—requires a few il- 
lustrative remarks. In the preluding 
passages, allusion is made to the 
famous Argonautic expedition, des- 
patched by the King of Thessaly, 
under the conduct of his son Jason 
(and, according to Catullus, his 
brother Peleus), to obtain the golden 
fleece possessed by A®etes, King of 
Colchis (the portion of modern Cir- 
cassia along the south east of the 
Black Sea). The myth is supposed 
to refer to the circumstance of a rich 
gold mine in that region having 
attracted the early Greek adventurers. 
During the voyage of the ship Argo 
back to Thessaly, Thetis, the god- 
dess of the sea, with her nymphs, 
appeared to the navigators. Pe- 
leus fell in love with her, and their 
marriage forms the subject of Catul- 
lus’s poem, the greater part of which, 
however, is occupied by two episodes, 
in which the story of Ariadne is de- 
picted, and which are supposed to be 
portrayed on the draperies or coverlet 
of the nuptial couch of the Thessalian 


* The earliest translation in Italian of any of the poems of Catullus was that of the 
“ Peleus and Thetis,” written in verso sciotto, by Ludovico Dolce, and brought out in 1538 at 


the end of a small volume of miscellanies dedicated to Titian. Another appeared in the 
eighteenth century, from the pen of Paresotto; and as Ginguene mentions ina preface to 
the French edition, several other renderings by Neruci, Torelli, and Count d’Ayano, were 
subsequently printed. The Abbot Franca Maria Bracca, of Parma, still later, translated 
his entire poems under the nom de plume of Parmuido Ibechesni, Pastor Arcade; and this 
version was printed at Milan in 1740 among the general collection of translations from 
the Latin poets. In 1805 another appeared af Pisa. The earliest prose translation in 
French was that of Abbé Marolles, in 1658, followed by those of La Chapelle and Pezay 
in 1771, and those of Noel and Mollevant in 1806. In England, the first poetic transla- 
tion was that of Not. The rendering of Lamb, though tolerably literal, has as little of 
the antique spirit of the original as the Homer of Pope; and his manner is far more that 
of Moore, whom he imitated, than Catullus. Such fragments as exist from the pen of 
Elton are far better performances in every way. As regards Moore, who, in his preface 
to Anacreon, expresses a wish to translate Catullus, it seems likely that had he carried 
out his intention, his version would have had as little of the original Roman spirit as his 
Anacreon has of the Greek. The last poetical translation which has appeared in Eng- 
land, that of Theodore Martin, has much merit in parts; the rendering of the epithal- 
amium of ‘‘ Julia and Manlius” is upon the whole the best we have seen. That of the 
* Atys” is spirited and rhythmical, though it has lost its antique air; and many of the 
minor poems are gracefully, if rather prosaically, reflected. A perfect translation of any 
Classic poet is indeed impossible; and the only means by which any such work can be 
approximated is by completely infusing the mind with the spirit of the original, and by 
grasping the subject with fresh fnterest, to attach to the translation as much as possible 
the air of an original poem, through the sensitive apprehension of an imagination equally 
creative. How much easier it is to translate Horace—to reflect the artificial than the 
tiatural—is evidenced by Martin's translation of the bard of Soracte, which is far and away 
superior to that of his Catullus. 
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king and his goddess wife. The fruit 
f their marriage was Achilles, whose 
mighty career as a warrior, and whose 
glory asthe destroyer of Troy, is fore- 
shadowed in the song of the Fates, 
with which the poem concludes, who 
are represented as present at the 
ceremony. Peleus reigned in Thessaly 
about one hundred years before the 
— of roy 

he story of Ariadne and Theseus 
may be briefly alluded to. Theseus 
wastheson of Aigeus, King of Athens ; 
Ariadne daughter of Minos, King of 
Crete. The Athenians having taken 
part in the murder of Androgeus, son 
of Minos, the latter went to war with, 
and having conquered them, ordered 
as one of the conditions of victory, 
that they should send seven of their 
noblest youths and most beautiful 
virgins annually to Crete, to be 
devoured by the iicsies. The origin 
of this monster, half bull and half 
man, and of Queen Pasiphaé’s 
amour, &c., is too familiar to need 
reference ; suffice to say that it was 
secreted by Minos in the labyrinth 
formed by Deedalus. In order to ter- 
minate the annual sacrifice of his 
fellow citizens, Theseus resolved to 
encounter and destroy the Minotaur, 
and for this object offered himself as 
one of the annual victims. When 
leaving Athens, the eld king, his 
father, gave him two sails, one black, 
the other white, with the injunction 
that the first should be hoisted by the 
vessel on her return from Crete, 
should his enterprise prove disastrous, 
and the latter if successful. The 
probable explanation of the fable of 
the Minotaur is, that the latter was 
a man of great strength and ferocity, 
who had rendered himself powerful 
by his victories in the Cretan games 
instituted by Minos, and that the 
tribute of Athenian victims placed in 
his guard by the king, were treated 
by him with great cruelty. 

When Theseus arrived at Gortyna, 
the capital of Crete, he was seen by 
Ariadne, Minos’ daughter, who, hav- 
ing fallen in love with him, furnished 
him, through the assistance of De- 
dalus, with a thread, by following 
which he was enabled to make his 
entry and exit from the intricacies of 
the dark labyrinth securely. Having 
combated and killed the Minotaur, 
Theseus induced Ariadne to fly with 
him to the island of Naxos, where he 
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presently deserted her, as narrated by 
Catullus, who has thrown the whole 
force of his genius into the first epi- 
sode, in which she is represented 
standing forsaken on the beach, utter- 
ing her grief and invoking vengeance 
on her departed lover. In the second 
episode we have a picture of Bacchus 
and his Satyr company seeking for 
Ariadne, whose subsequent relation 
to the wine god is fully expounded in 
the “‘ Metamorphoses” of Ovid, who 
states that the god made her immor- 
tal, and sheeed the crown he had 
siven her in marriage among the stars. 

ailing back to Athens, the victorious 
but heartless Theseus, smitten with 
remorse consequent upon his deser- 
tion of Ariadne, forgot to hoist the 
white sail, according to the request of 
his father ; and the old king, seeing 
the black sail of the approaching 
vessel, and hence concluding that his 
son had fallen in the combat with the 
Minotaur, hurled himself from a rock 
into the sea,—which henceforth bore 
his name, the Augean. Thus, as Ca- 
tullus says, Theseus, entering the 
palace, darkened by his father’s death, 
retributively experienced the same 
unexpected and bitter woe which he 
had inflicted on the forsaken Ariadne. 

One of Hesiod’s last works was an 
epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, 
but judging from his style it is little 
likely to have formed a model for the 
poem of Catullus, which displays 
throughout all the vigour of original 
conception. 


“THE PELEUS AND THETIS. 
“ Beneath the piny heights of Pelion 
Young Peleus, with the chosen Argive 
youth, 
First — from shore, as olden legends 
tell, 
Ambitioning to cross the salt gray sea 
To Colchis, in whose sombre temple 
hung 
The fleece of magic, thick with rings of 
gold. 
To them the goddess wise, who holds her 
reign 
Supreme in lofty citadels, had given 
A swift sea chariot, shaped of knotted 
pine, 
Where, seated rank in rank, they pushed 
from shore, 


The sun and stars their guides; and voy- 
aging north, 

Through many a golden day and starry 
night, 


Smote out a foamy passage through the 
deep. 
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*Twas then a bark first swung on ocean’s 


breast ; 

But asthe prow turned off the rolling 
wave, 

And the oar-smitten billows whitened 
round, 

From out the hoary waters rose the 
nymphs, 

With simple brows and eyes of sweet 
amaze ; 

And ‘mid them one whose beauty struck 
with love 


The soul of Peleus; nor did Thetis then 
Despise his mortal passion, or great Jove 
Refuse to consecrate the mingled rite.” 


The poet then, after an invocation 
to the heroes of old, somewhat ab- 
ruptly passes on to a-description of 
the nuptial palace of Peleus and the 
holiday aspect which the neighbour- 
ing Thessalian landscape presented on 
the occasion. 


“Now when the happy wished-for day was 

come, 

To the 
youth 

Of Thessaly, all bearing gifts, and all 

With glowing aspect manifesting joy. 

Scyros is lonelied, and deserted left 

Tempe’s green vale, and Cranon’s pillared 
homes, 

And white Larissa’s walls; the while 
they flock 

Pharsalia-ward, and fill its stately halls. 

The land is left untilled, the steer’s hard 
neck 

To soften, yokeless; from the low strag- 
gling vines 

None rake the weeds, nor bull, with 
shelving plough, 

Furrows the soil; no clashing pruning 
hook 

Winks thinning through the treillage of 
the vines ; 

While creeps the brown rust on the 
shining share. 

But, all throughout the palace, the rich 
rooms 

Shine, splendouring with silver and with 
gold; 

White are the ivory seats, and gorgeously 

With aureate vessels all the tables glow; 

While in the mansion’s midst,—its cyno- 
sure, — 

The genial nuptial couch appears, inlaid 

With Indian tooth, and draped with 
coverlid 

Purpureal, tinctured from the rose-juiced 
shell.” 


Pelean palace thronged the 


Catullus then proceeds to describe 
the tapestried stories imaged on the 
coverlid ; firstly that of Ariadne. 
Respecting this e, into which 
he has thrown his whole imagination, 
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and which is, perhaps, the finest de- 
piction of passion in Roman litera- 
ture, we may remark that in giving 
such amplitude to the narration in 
an epithalamium, Catullus has ex- 
hibited a deficiency of true artistic 
judgment as regards the relative sub- 
ordination of the parts to the whole, 
and inasmuch as the effect of this 
extraneous episode predominates over 
the leading subject of the poem. The 
“ Peleus and Thetis,” however, must 
be regarded rather as a splendid essay 
of spontancous imagination than an 
epithalamium fulfilling the conditions 
of that class of composition, such as 
isdisplayedin the“Carmen Nuptiale;” 
the one is an heroic legend, the 
other an alternate chant of youths 
and maidens. 


* ARIADNE. 
“The coverlet with antique story wrought, 

Marvellous in art in many a figured 
group, 

Portrays the virtues of heroic men. 

Lo! then, on Dia’s wild surge-whitened 
beach, 

Pale Ariadne, with sad heart, forlorn, 

Straining with rag® and anguish uncon- 
trolled, 

Views the swift bark of Theseus, sink- 
ing dim 

In watery distance, hardly crediting 

That what she sees she sees; and as one 
waked 

From treacherous sleep, bewildered, finds 
herself 

Alone, deserted on the mournful sands. 

The while the flying youth, ungrateful 
smites 

The deep with speeding oars, abandoning 

To the vague winds his love-forgotten 
vows. 

Upon him, hasting from the weedy beach, 

The daughter of great Minos then, with 
eyes 

Tear-deluged, gazes wild, fixed in des- 
pair— 

Like a stone Meenad statue screaming 
Evoe,— 

Her bosom heaves with mighty waves of 
grief, 

The slender fillet from her yellow hair, 

Back streaming, wildered on the damp 
sea wind, 

Has fallen ; from her passion-bounding 
breast 

Has dropped the light veil, and the cinc- 
ture smooth, 

Dropped from her form, the salt wave 
washing frore, 

Sports with them, scattered shivering at 
her feet. 

But all unconscious is she of her loss, 

Theseus, her soul and heart centred on thee, 
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Ah! wretched Ariadne, thou whom once 

Pitiless Venus doomed to love's despair 

And desolating anguish, at the time 

The cruel Theseus forth adventuring 

From the Pirean bay-indented shores, 

Crossed the blue seas, Cortona-wards, to 
seek 

The dreaded mansion of the lawless king. 

For ancient legends say that once of yore 

A desolating plague, sent by the gods 

On the Cecropean town—a terror dire, 

Atoneful of the Androgean massacre ; 

The smitten people, then, were wont to 
send 

Their choicest youths and sweetest vir- 
gins fair 

As a sin-offering to the Minotaur. 

Then was it valorous Theseus looking o’er 

The little town thus thinned, sternly 
resolved 

Himself for his dear Athens to devote, 

Lest still such endless dire funereal 
trains 

The fates should destine to devouring 
Crete. 

So, wafted by light winds, his buoyant 
bark 

Stemming the waves, arrived the kingly 
shores 

Of Minos and his palace domes supreme: 

Where, when the monarch’s daughter 
beauteous, 

In odour-breathing chambers cherished 
chaste, 

And shielded in her mother’s fond em- 
brace— 

Like the fresh myrtle blooming lovelily 

By the Eurotean waters, or the flowers 

Born and developed by the airs of 
spring— 

Beheld, on him she fixed her shining 
eyes, 

Spell-bound, nor let them wander from 
his form 

Until throughout her geutle breast and 
through 

Her inmost being vibrated love’s fire. 

Ah! boy divine, who minglest ruthlessly 

Sorrow with joy—maddener of human 
hearts— 

And thou who o’er the Golgon steeps, 
and o’er 

Th’ Idalian meads perpetually green, 

On what wild billows of emotion then 

Tossed ye the maiden’s breast, sighing 
sweet sighs 

Endlessly, for that yellow-haired stran- 
ger; 

What fluctuating terrors she endured ; 

How often, warmer than the sheen of 
gold, 

Grew her fond face, when eager to con- 
tend 

With the devouring horror—Theseus 
proud 

Ambitioned death or glorious victory 
then ; 
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How oft her silent lip breathed timid 
vows, 

And opulent promises to all the gods,— 

Not unacceptable, but profitless. 

For as a whirlwind irresistible 

Tears up the rooted oak whose branches 
wave 

On some Taurean summit, or some tall 

Cone-bearing pine, with juicy oozing 
bark, 

And smashing trunk and branch with 
mighty power, 

Scatters it prone, covering a level huge, 

And bruising all beneath it far and near, 

So Theseus prostrated the monstrous 
beast, 

With horrent horns goring the empty 
air. 

Thence with victorious pulses beating 
proud, 

Returned he, guiding with a slender 
thread, 

Through the inextricable labyrinth 

Winding confused, his footsteps blind 
and dark. 

But why, digressing from my primal 
end 

Shall I commemorate more?—How th’ 
regal maid, 

Leaving her father’s kingly presence, and 

Th’ embrace of sister and of mother, 
then 

In dumb despair, mourning her child es- 
tranged, 

Preferred thy sweet love, Theseus, to them 
all; 

Or how the ship flew to the foamy shores 

Of Naxos, whence the ungrateful-hearted 


spouse 

Fled while in early morning’s golden 
hush, 

Her eyes still closed in sad unconscious 
sleep ; 


How often, finding him departed, she, 

With heart forsaken, vibrating with rage, 

From her deep breast her shrieks in 
gushes shrilled ; 

How then with frantic steps she hurrying 
climbed 

The shoreward steep, whence she could 
stretch her gaze 

Over the endless solitary sea, 

Then to the beach descending purposeless, 

And wild, rushed through the foamy 
fronting waves 

Lifting the soft robe from her snowy 
limbs, 

While with tear-wetted cheek and shiver- 
ing sobs, 

In utter anguish voiced she these wild 
words :— 


‘** Ah faithless one is’t thus thou leavest 
me, 
Whom thou hast borne far from my na- 
tive shores ? 
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Abandoned, lonely on those naked sands; 

Ungrateful Theseus flying fast away. 

Oh faithless one, curse-doomed by the 
gods! 

Can nothing change thy cruel, cruel soul ; 

And has thy heart grown wholly pitiless? 

Far other were thy vows once breathed 
to me, 

Thy promises of happy love etern, 

Marriage and home—vows scattered to 
the winds! 

Henceforward let no woman e’er believe 

Man’s vows, which vanish with satiety. 

Did I not rescue thee from death’s fierce 
grasp 

In the dread combat; nay, resolved then 

That even my brother should be lost, 
than I 

Should fail thee, treacherous, in that 
supreme hour ? 

For this, for this shall I deservedly 

Be yielded by the destinies a prey, 

To beasts and birds, and dead remain 
ungraved, 

Without a hand to earth my desolate 
corse. 

What sea conceived, and from its ruthless 
waves 

Forth cast thee? thee what dire Charyb- 
dis bore, 

Monster, who now rewardest the sweet 
life 

I yielded thee, by leaving me forlorn? 

What though thou wert averse to wed- 
lock, though 

Abhorful of my father’s stern decrees, 

Still had I followed thee, and in thy 
home, 

With cheerfullest toil, as handmaid, minis- 
tered, 

Bathing in limpid waters thy white feet, 

And covering with purple cloth thy 
couch. 

But why, distracted, still do I complain 

Vainly to those vague winds all answer- 
less 

And senseless? Lo! now midway on the 
sea 

Hastens his bark, and still upon the 
shore 

No form appears, 
now 

Has doomed my lamentations to expire 

Unheard, insulting my last hour. O 
Jove, 

Almighty! would the lofty Gnossian 
shores 

Had never witnessed the Cecropean ships, 

Or Theseus, hiding in a beauteous form 

Remorseless purpose, entered our abode. 

Oh, whither shall I fly, or on what hope 

Rest me, deserted? Shall I to Crete 
return ? 

The fierce sea severs me with endless 
waves. 

Shall I for aid unto my sire appeal, 

Whom willingly I left for yonder youth, 


Even cruel fortune 
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Stained with a brother's gore? What 
trust can I 

Reposein yonder faithless husband's love, 

Who flies me, smiting the gray sea with 
oars ? 

Now if I quit the beach, this lonely isle 

For me is roofless; nor can I depart 

Its wild shores, girt with seas impassable. 

No means of quitting it—no hope re- 
mains ; 

All round is desolation, silence, death. 


“Yet not in death these anguished eyes 
shall close, 

Or from my weary frame its senses part, 

Till from the gods I claim the penalty 

Of my betrayal, and invoke the faith 

Of the celestials in this final hour. 

Wherefore, O ye direful Eumenides, 

Avengers of the impious deeds of men, 

Whose foreheads bristling fierce with 
serpent hairs, 

Emblem the rages of this quivering 
heart, 

Swift hither, hither speed ye, and give 
ear 

Unto the wailings that all wretched I, 

Helpless, with burning brain and raving 
soul, 

Feel forced from m’ inmost being to out- 
pour; 

And as this anguish from my heart of 
hearts 

Excruciating springs, suffer not ye 

Such agony to pass heedless away ; 

But let that spirit which has now im- 
pelled 

Theseus, all cruel, to forlorn me thus, 

In retribution turned, O goddesses! 

O’erwhelm with pitiless ruin him and 
his.” 


“When th’ anguished girl, thus wailing, 


had invoked 

From her deep heart the fateful powers 
supreme, 

To visit her betrayer’s direful deeds 

With just atonement ; lo! by potent nod, 

The king of the celestials marked assent, 

While trembled the firm earth and awful 
sea, 

And shook the heavens with all their 
sparkling stars. 

Then was it, that on Theseus voyaging 
back, 

Thick mental darkness fell, and each 
command 

He had received departing, and long 
stored 

With constant soul, was in oblivion lost ; 

So that he hoisted not the white-sailed 
sign 

To his sad father watching, to make 
known 

His safe return and valorous success. 

For legends say, that when th’ #gean 


king 
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Intrusted Theseus to the winds, ere he, 

Girt with his fleet, sailed from Minerva’s 
town, 

Fondly embracing him, the old man 
said— 


‘* ¢ Sole son of mine, dearer than life to me, 

So late restored to light my closing years, 

Since now, alas! -dire fortune and the fire 

Of thy young earnest valour, both con- 
spired, 

Snatch thee away from me, all loath to 
part— 

For on thy dear face those dim aged eyes 

Can never gaze enough—with no glad 
heart 

Can I despatch thee, nor with any sign 

Of prosperous fortune shalt thou quit my 
shores. 

First, lamentations from my heart will 
rise 

And sorrow’s emblems, dust and earth, 
shall crown 

This old white head; then on thy wan- 
dering mast 

I'll hang a sail of dark Iberian dye, 

A sombre signal, to declare my grief 

At parting, and the anguish of my soul. 

But if the goddess of the Itonian steep— 

The guardian of our race and their 
abodes— 

Ordains that thou shalt wash thy red 
right hand 

In the fierce life-blood of the Minotaur, 

Then treasure in the memory of thy 
heart 

O son, the mandates that I give to thee, 

Undimmed by lapse of time. Soon as 
thine eyes 

Survey our hills let every yard and mast 

Drop their funereal garniture and let 

White sails arise, that viewing them afar 

I hail them, heraldings of tidings glad, 

And jubilant days that bring me thee 
once more.’ 


As vapours blown before the morning 
winds 

Sail from some airy summit white with 
snow, 

Those mandates,long conserved with con- 
stancy, 

From Theseus’ mind forgetful fled away. 

Thence happen’d it that when his aged 
sire, 

High on the citadel’s crest, and gazing 
o’er 

The sea with tearful anxious eyes, be- 
held 

The dark sail puffed before the mast ;— 
despair, 

Like sudden midnight shrouded him, and 
he 

From the steep rock headlong flung him- 
self down 

To death,—believing his dear son was 
dead. 
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Thus Theseus, fiercely flushed with vic- 
tory, 

Entering the death-dark mansion of his 
sire, 

Was struck with anguish such as he had 
caused 

Deserted Ariadne, who still gazed, 

Absorbed in sorrow, on the sinking ship, 

Her wild heart storming with innumerate 
woes. 


“ BACCHUS. 


Another part another picture showed ; 

There white-browed Bacchus, ringleted, 
and flushed 

With youth and joy, a lithe and bloom- 
ing shape, 

Came seaward, dancing ‘mid his Satyr 
throng, 

Thee seeking, Ariadne, and thy love. 

From the still lawns of the green Naxian 
hills, 

The pink-eyed gods and wild bacchantes 
swept 

In scattered march along the viny pass, 

Fronting the dawn, and freighting as 
they moved 

The woodland echoes with the songs of 
heaven. 

Some clashed in air their ivy-crowned 
spears, 

Some brandished reeking limbs of oxen, 
torn 

In sacrificial rage, and where they paced 

Incarnadined the violet-budding earth ; 

Some, maddened with their Meenad re- 
velry,— 

Their throbbing limbs with twisted ser- 
pents coiled,— 

Danced solitary in the morning sun ; 

While some, remote in shadow, circling 
sat, 

And with orgiac implements obscure 

Dumbly performed unutterable rites ; 

Or clashing cymbals in the tinkling 
gloom 

Of still green domes umbrageous,smoothly 
stirred y 

With timbrel tinklings the faint forest 
air. 

From shadowy steeps the shrill barbarian 

ipe 

Screamed, and from hill-tops blared the 
echoing horn. 
~ * * * 

Such were the groups imaged with art 
divine 

Upon the sumptuous draperies. But 
when 

Upon their beauties the Thessalian youth 

Had feasted their full eyes, they moved 
away 

With reverend step; for in the golden 
air 

— heard the music of the approaching 

ods. ‘ 
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As the west wind along the bright blue And penal anguish, unerased as yet, 
sea, Appeared; and on his side the seamed 
Smiling in sleep at dawn, slopes the scar, 
smooth waves, Where the fierce eagle glutted night by 
Beneath the bickering level-lustred sun, night, 
Toward whose low orb they dance in Amid the centuried snows of Caucasus. 
lessening wreaths, Last came the father of the gods from 
With myriad sounds of laughter jubil- heaven, 
ant, Girt by his spouse, and gold-haired chil- 
But with the freshening wind increasing dren all, 
still, Save thee, O Phoebus, who, in high mid- 
Float off, foam-crowned, amid the purple air, 
light : Shone glorious, westward charioting the 
Thus from the shining roofed vestibule sun. 
The joyous guests, each to his separate 
home, “ But when the Gods had bent their ivory 
Departed slow, with soft diverging steps. limbs 
But, after they by myrtle-cinctured Beneath the tables heaped with copious 
ways cheer, 
And meadowy paths departed, glad of The ashy Fates, weird, stern, inexorable,— 
heart, — Shaking their aged bodies to and fro, 
Down from the summit of old Pelion Fingering with gesture infirm the spindles 
Came jocund Chiron, bearing sylvan old, 
gifts — Began to sing prophetic canticles. 
Flowers of all hues from fields and uplands Their sacred brows with snowy fillets 
green, crowned, 
That bloom along the broad Thessalian They chanted, plying their perpetual 
hills, task ; 
*Mid freshening waters, stirred by sum- Each old left hand the woolly distaff 
mer wind, held; 
And flushed to colour by the fruitful sun. The right, with upturned fingers drew the 
Full armed with blossoms wreathed in threads, 
garlands gay And as the ceaseless spindle swiftly 
He entered, casting on the marble floors moved, 
Violet and amaranth, and laurel bloom, Their keen teeth nipped the stray uprising 
And sumptuous heaps of gold and crimson filins, 
rose, Which to their dry lips clung ; the while 
Till all the stilly rooms impregnate grew they wrought, 
With mists of odour fine from floor to Rapt in a sorcerous swoon of prophecy. 
roof. Beneath, the wool-heaped wicker baskets 
lay. 
“Next followed Peneus, leaving Tempe’s And now their shrill-aired voices rose and 
vale, shaped 
Girt with ’o’erhanging woods, whose stilly The marriage destinies in songs divine— 
lake In songs the unborn ages will confirm. 
Mirrors the white nymphs as they sing at 
eve. 
Nor empty-handed came the river god, 
But bearing from his green banks,plucked I. 
by the root, ne . : 7 
Broad quivering beeches, bays with stately Hail, mighty man! by birth and fame 
stems, j renowned, ha. 

The grayish plane tree, underleaved with Hail, saeere shining image honour- 
white, ’ crowned ! os ‘ . 
And dark green spires of airy cvpresses, Now while life’s sunniest day sinks 

And poplars - sisters of fallen Phwton, o'er the seas, i 
Quivering innumerate inconsolable leaves : Hearken, Thessalia’s safeguard, bright and 
These round the stately mansion, wide _ strong, 

apart . Thy future fortune from the Sisters’ 


He planted, that their whispers and green song ;— 
lights , ' . Run, spindles, run, and shape his des- 


Might waver round the pleasant vesti- tinies. 
bule. 


“THE FATES’ SONG. 


IL. 

‘Him followed tall Prometlieus, bright- “Lo! Hesperus soon shall rise, and with 
eyed, gray, its light 

Upon his daring brow the wrath of heaven Ambrosial, bring to thee in bridal white 
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Thy love, thy life, the beauteous- 
cheeked maid, 
To trance thy soul with many a tender 
charm, 
And by thee rest with one smooth ivory 
arm 
Upon thy valorous shoulder lightly 
laid. 


Ill. 


‘“* And when the swift- winged happy months 
have run, 
Soon shall be born to thee a heroic son— 
Achilles—fearless, fierce, a terror of 
war; 
Known to the foemen of the east and west, 
Not by his flying back, but daring 
breast— 
Troy’s ruining thunderbolt—Achaia’s 
star! 


IV. 
“Myriads of mothers bending to the 
mould, 
Above their sons’ ensanguined corses cold, 
Shall yet confess his death-devouring 
brand, 
And,with dust-scattered hair,their bosoms 
beat; 
For, as before the sickle falls the wheat, 
So shull he reap his foes along the 
land, 


v. 
“Scamander, streaming sparsely through 
the plain, 
On to the rushing Hellespontic main, 
Shall testify his terror-winged renown 
With red corse-cumbered waves ; nor less 
the maid, 
Whose snowy slaughtered limbs shall yet 
be laid 
Upon the pyre above the captured 
town. 


V1. 
“For lo! when, fortune-favoured by the 
Fates, 
The Grecian hosts shall burst the Dardan 
gates, 
And stubborn Troy be theirs from wall 
to wall, 
Upon the altar of the destinies 
Pale-eyed Polyxena, on bended knees, 
Beneath the knife a headless shape 
shall fall. 
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“ Come then, great Hero, beauteous Nymph 
divine, 
Live, love, be happy yet while time is 
thine ; 
Hail nuptial hour! beyond thy clouds 
of gold, 
We see a shining progeny arise, 
Heroes and gods, treading the earth and 
skies, 
Supreme, through endless generations 
rolled.” 
* s * ~ ” 


“Thus while the 

glowed, 

The Fates, in song prophetic, hymned 
thy praise, 

Peleus, with omen happy and divine. 

For then, while piety yet reigned on 
earth, 

The gods were wont, descending from the 
heavens, 

To visit the pure halls of heroic men, 

And human nuptials with their presence 
bright 

Illumine. Often the celestial sire, 

When festal days shone through the 
sacred year, 

Revisiting his temple sunned with gold, 

Beheld a hundred chariots’ bright career 

The lofty highways leading to its porch. 

Oft then did roving Bacchus from the 
crest 

Of high Parnassus drive his Thyad crew, 

With hair dishevelled, voicing joyous 
songs, 

Down to the Delphic town, whose people 
then 

Honoured the happy gods—their visitors, 

With hundred altars with plumed incense 
sweet, 

But after earth grew dark in guilty gloom, 

And love of justice fled the human soul— 

When brother’s hand grew red with bro- 
ther’s blood — 

When son forgot to weep his parent dead, 

And parent’s eyes to drop the funeral 
tear— 

All right and wrong in furious guilt 
confused, 

Averted the just faces of the gods. 

Now, therefore, neither deign they to 
exalt 

Aught human nuptials with their presence 
pure, 

Or even any longer to reveal 

In day’s bright air their majesty to man.” 


heroic ages 


grandly 








Vv. MORE LONDON TRIUMPHS! 


MEANWHILE Miss Fourmantelle had 
not yet arrived in London. She had 
written to him to use his influence in 
some local direction, the exertion of 
which would appear to have failed. 
It is scarcely a refinement to say that 
an almost perceptible change of tone 
can be discovered in this letter. The 
whirl of festivity, the universal adu- 
lation, or possibly some other “ Dul- 
cinea,’’ whose presence in Mr. Sterne’s 
head was a perpetual necessity, had 
done its work. “Never, my dear 
girl, be dejected ; something else will 
offer and turn out in another quarter. 
Thou mayst be assured, nothing in 
this world shall be wanting that I 
can do with discretion.” He then 
assured her that she will ever “ find 
him the same man of honour and 
truth.” This “ protesting too much” 
is always significant of a change. 
What was to be expected from the 
fashionable Yorick, who was to 
preach the following Sunday before 
the Judges, and who had just been 
listening to the Duke of York’s bal- 
lad singing ? 

In a few days “dear, dear Kitty” 
arrived in London, and took up her 
residence at Merd’s-court, St. Anne, 
Soho, and her presence there, it is to 
be feared, was rather a little drag and 
hindrance upon the clergyman’s lively 
motions. He saw her of one Sunday 
afternoon ; then, about the middle of 
the week, writesa hurried line,saying he 
could not spare an hour or half an hour 
“if it would have saved my life,” 
and that “every minute of this day 
and to-morrow is pre-engaged, that 
I am as much a prisoner as if I was 
in gaol.” He then lays out a possi- 
ble meeting for Friday. Sunday 
till Friday! But a few weeks before 
he would “ have given a guinea for a 
squeeze” of her hand, and was mo- 
mentarily engaged in “sending out 
my soul” to see what she was about, 
and wishing he could send his body 
with it. Sunday till Friday ! Still she 
was consoled with this comforting 
speech:—“T beg, dear girl, you will 
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believe I do not spend an hour where 
I wish, for I wish to be with you 
always; but fate orders my steps, 
God knows how, for the present.— 
Adieu! Adieu!” The “fate” that 
ordered Mr. Sterne’s steps so cruelly 
was a many-headed Ananke, consist- 
ing of balls, parties, visits, dinners a 
fortnight deep, Ranelagh and Drury- 
lane coulisses, 

This is our last glimpse of “ dear, 
dear Kitty.” The car of Mr. Sterne 
swept by her. Such debris do the 
heroes leave behind them in their 
passage. She drops out of view at 
this point. She was second in order 
of Mr. Sterne’s violent attachments. 
Poor “dear, dear Kitty!” 

There is no reason to doubt that it 
was of an honourable sort. It is 
difficult, and not an agreeable duty 
to weigh and appraise the marks and 
tokens of such a passion—not very 
justifiable under a strict conjugal 
code. But the devout appeals to his 
Maker ; his sending his “service to 
your mamma ;”’ hia ooking forward to 
a time when she might “so live and 
so love me, as one day to share in 
my great good fortune ;” his “ pray- 
ing to God” that she might so love 
him;—these things seem to point in 
a direction comparatively innocent. 
It is hard to decide upon such mat- 
ters after the fashion of a jury ; they 
are here set before the reader, who 
can form his own conclusions, 

Warburton, meanwhile, held to 
him firmly, nor was he likely to be 
daunted by public cries. Perhaps 
the opposition of the crowd roused 
his controversial spirit. He even 
went round the bench of bishops, and 
recommended the book heartily to 
their notice ; what was more extra- 
ordinary, he recommended the author 
also, telling them “he was the Eng- 
lish Rabelais.” To be introduced in 
such a character to ex-officio spiritu- 
ality, would seem an odd proceeding, 
unless, indeed, as Horace Walpole 
wickedly insinuates, “they had never 
heard of such a writer!” Again, 
it must be repeated, such encourage- 
ment does, indeed, take much of the 
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blame from off the delinquent’s 
shoulders, and looks very like an 
invitation to proceed with further 
instalments. 

There are certain straws which 
show the strength of popularity. 
There was a new game of cards, 
called Tristram. Shandy, introduced, 
in which “the knave of hearts, if 
hearts are trumps, is supreme, and 
nothing can resist his power,’ which 
might, indeed, have been taken 
as symbolical of that clerical knave 
of hearts, who at this moment was 
himself “supreme.” For epicures 
there was a new salad invented, and 
christened the “Shandy Salad.” And, 
later on, at the Irish steeple chases, 
horses were entered bearing the 
name of “Tristram Shandy.” These 
are but straws on the current ; but 
they show how strong the current 
was. Another current—that of the 
dinners — flowed on with the old 
steadiness. Gray wrote that “one is 
invited to dinner where he dines a 
fortnight beforehand,” so that there 
was actually a double competition 
for the new lion ; first, to secure his 
presence at a dinner, which was diffi- 
eult when he himself was engaged 
fourteen deep; and to be invited to the 
house where he was engaged to dine. 
To sustain this popularity and hold 
his own among the wits, he must 
have had special gifts of liveliness, 
and good conversation. There can 
be no question but that he imparted 
a good deal of Shandyism into his 
conversation, which he afterwards 
almost matured into a system, so as 
to astound the French noblesse, and 
make them inquire, “ Qui le diable 
est ce Chevalier Shandy?’ When in 
special vein he would phrase it, “I 
Shandy it now more than ever.” 

That his London conversation took 
the shape of a pleasant tone of bur- 
lesque and grotesque exaggeration, 
always amusing if skilfully handled, 
seems likely from a sort of photo- 
graph of one of these London dinners 
which has been preserved, and its 
truth being acknowledged by Mr. 
Sterne, it becomes highly character- 
istic as a reported specimen of his 
talk. 

He was dining at a fashionable 
house, where a certain self-sufficient 
physician chanced to be of the party, 
and engrossed the whole conversation, 
giving it a medical turn, and dis- 
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coursing profoundly of “ phrenitis,” 
and “paraphrenitis,’ to the great 
annoyance of the host and his com- 
pany. Mr. Yorick, seeing the turn 
matters were taking, and that the 
entertainment was likely to be ship- 
wrecked by this pedantry, at once 
struck in, as it were, in the same key, 
and began to give an account of a 
recent malady from which he had 
suffered acutely. It was a cold, 
which he said he had caught origin- 
ally by leaning on-a damp cushion, 
the various stages and aggravations 
of which he proceeded to detail 
gravely, and with a happy parodying 
of the cant terms the professional 
gentleman had been dealing. He re- 
lated how “ after sneezing and snivel- 
ling a fortnight, it fell upon my 
breast. How they blooded and blis- 
tered me!” But, somehow, he grew 
steadily worse, for “I was treated ac- 
cording to the exact rulesof the college. 
In short, it came eventually to an 
adhesion, and all was over with me.” 
Tn this desperate case an ingeniousidea 
suggested itself. “ I bought a pole,” 
continued Yorick, with due gravity, 
“and began leaping over the country.” 
Whenever he came to a ditch, he, by 
long practice, contrived to fall exactly 
across the ridge of it upon the side op- 
posite to the adhesion. “ Zhis tore 
it off at once. Now I am as you see. 
Come, let us fill to the success of this 
system.” Thus pleasantly was extin- 
guished the intrusive physician. 

This story is very characteristic. It 
went round the clubs, and got into 
the papers. The host was given out 
to be “the amiable Charles Stanhope,” 
and the physician, Dr. Mounsey, and 
with these names it fluttered down to 
York. But this was a mistake, rather 
an invention of the notorious Doctor 
Hill—“ Bardana”’ Hill—who was the 
first to set the story afloat in his Jn- 
spector. He had a grudge against 
Mounsey, whom he at once cast for 
the part of the pedant. 

Altogether, there can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Sterne was far too “ gay” 
for one of his cloth. But the indiscre- 
tion falls with more propriety on those 
who beset his path, and besieged 
with fashionable temptation—with 
Ranelagh, and the “holy society at 
Arthur's,” as it was called in one of the 
magazines ; and the coulissesof Gar- 
rick’s theatre,which thestern moralist, 
Johnson, gave up frequenting, as it 
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tried his rigorous principles too se- 
verely. The famous brewer, Thrale, 
might exclaim despairingly on his 
death-bed, “ Leave London ! Lose my 
Ranelagh season !” but it would have 
been more discreet in a clergyman to 
have been moderate in these amuse- 
ments. 

There was at this time a very gay 
prince of the royal family, who had 
a marvellous taste for social amuse- 
ment, and who eagerly mixed in all 
the leading circles of the town. In 
fact, it was remarked of the royal 
family generally, this year that Mr. 
Sterne came to London, that “all the 
world lives with them and they with 
all the world. Princes and prin- 
cesses open shop in every corner of 
the town, and all the world deals with 
them.” But the leading sybarite was 
Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of 
York. He delighted in balls, supper- 
parties, and music, and was to die in 
afew years in a foreign country of 
over-dancing at a Marseilles ball. In 
London he would get the nobility 
to give supper-parties, at which he 
would stay until three in the morn- 


ing. 
0 this royal votary of amusement 


was Mr. Sterne presented. Though 
comparatively a cheap distinction in 
London, it was of importance enough 
to be written down into Yorkshire. 
Mr. Sterne saw him at private con- 
certs, where the Prince performed 
publicly on “the bass viol.” This, it 
will be recollected, was also an accom- 
plishment of Mr. Sterne’s--so here 
was a bond of sympathy. With his 
usual good-fortune, Mr. Sterne made 
an impression, and “received great 
notice” from him. He was even in- 
vited to sup with him. 

Some little trouble of a provoking 
sort was he now to know. The path 
of Yorick was not to bealwaysoverthe 
smooth-mown lawns and plaisaunces 
of fashion. There was at this time in 
London a certain notorious Doctor 
Hill—a strange and versatile quack, 
whose name, eyes that glanced over 
the London Chronicle or Evening 
Post, were sure to light on in a cor- 
ner. The “ Elixir of Bardana,” and 
the “‘ Essence of Water-dock, in bot- 
tles, 3s. each, sealed and signed by 
the author,” had made his name quite 
as famous as that of more modern 
advertising charlatans. He had 
rushed into print also; had inter- 
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changed epigrams with Garrick ; and 
had a savage wrangle with the Royal 
Society. He had added to the ranks 
of the magazines, whose name was 
already legion ; and directed the Zn- 
spector and Royal Female Magazine. 
* For dulness,” said Warburton, bit- 
terly, in allusion to this last, “ who 
often has as great a hand asthe devil 
in deforming God’s works of the crea- 
tion, has made them, it seems, male 
and female.” And in the Royal Fe- 
male Magazine for May the first, 
appeared a strange paper — a pho- 
tograph of the fashionable clergyman 
—outrageously personal, and laugh- 
ably flattering, a curious yarn of 
truth and falsehood commingled. 
This has been already alluded to ; 
and it comprised all the bibliogra- 
phical scraps in reference to Yorick’s 
past life, habits, manners, tastes, and 
appearance. The panegyric was, in- 
deed, daubed on heavily. It was writ- 
ten in the worst dialect of what would 
now be called “ flunkeyism.” It was 
copied into the London Chronicle, 
andthe London Magazine, and tuned 
inthiskey. ‘The subject,’ it began, 
was both “a favourite and fashionable 
one. Yorick is a gentleman, a clergy- 
man, and a man of learning—singular 
in the highest degree, for he has an 
infinite share of wit and goodness.” 
He is stated to be “a native of the 
field of war, and to add to the whimsi- 
cality, born in the barracks of Dublin. 
When his famous book made its ap- 
pearance, he disdained to practise any 
of “ those common arts” by which “a 
book is pushed. A parcel ismerely sent 
up from the country ;’ and, what must 
have been a fatal oversight in the 
eyesof the patentee of “ Water-dock,” 
it was “scarce advertised.” “They 
have made their author’s way to the 
tables of the first people in the king- 
dom, aud to the friendship of Mr. 
Garrick. Fools,” it goes on to say, 
“tremble at the allusions that may 
be made from: the present volumes. 
Forty people have assumed to them- 
selves the ridiculous titles in these 
volumes.” 

It then dwells on the “extreme 
candour and modesty of his temper.” 
“ A vain man would be exalted at these 
attentions. He sees them in another 
light.” It then gives a couple of 
Yorick’s remarks, which were then 
going round ; how Mr. Sterne used 
to say, pleasantly, that “he was like 
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a fashionable mistress, whoin every- 
body courted because he happened to 
be the fashion” (a figure quite in keep- 
ing with the colour of the times.) 
And again, “this singular creature” 
said to a friend who paid him a com- 
pliment on his great benevolence,—- 
*T am an odd fellow, and if you hear 
any good of me, doctor, don’t believe 
it.” 

More serious, however, was a fresh 
statement of that vulgar rumour, 
which had been to Mr. Sterne “ for 
all the world like a cut across my 
finger with a sharp penknife,” but 
which, in its present broad shape of 
statement, must have affected his sen- 
sibility far more acutely. “ And it 
is scarce to be credited whose liberal 
purse has bought off the dread of a 
tutor’s character in those (volumes) 
which are to come.” This was the 
old club story revived—that story of 
Tristram’s episcopal tutor, with a 
little seasoning of corruption added. 

It has been mentioned how tri- 
umphantly he wrote to “dear Kitty,” 
that “I had a purse of guineas given 
me yesterday by a bishop,” when he 
had been only two or three weeks 
in town. So odd and exceptional a 

resent, coming from so sensitive a 
cae as the new Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, would in itself be quite sufficient 
to cause such a rumour; for the 
spectacle of a fierce prelate present- 
ing the clerical author of a free book 
—a second portion of which free 
book was to appear later—with so 
suspicious a douceur as a purse of 
money, might of itself set scandalous 
tongues in motion. 

The whole town seems to have had 
this story. The purse of gold turns 
up in all directions. Walpole wrote 
of it to Florence; it was alluded to 
in newspaper paragraphs. But the 
quack doctor’s magazine had tra- 
velled down to York, was read there 
greedily, and very speedily a good- 
natured report was going round their 
little coteries, that Mr. Sterne him- 
self had either written or inspired the 
whole. This was quite characteristic. 
What specially affected them was a 
paragraph relating to a piece of local 
generosity on the part of the Vicar of 
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Sutton. This was ushered in by some 
outrageous compliments. “ Every- 
body is eager to see the author, and 
when they see him, everybody loves 
the man. When Lord Falconberg 
gave him the new benefice he found 
that his predecessor had left behind 
him a wife and family in great dis- 
tress. The generous Yorick presented 
her with £100 in hand, and promised 
a pension for her life.” 

His friends, the Crofts, watchful 
in his absence, wrote to him of the 
rumour, and of how the Yorkshire 
Mrs. Candours were circulating that 
he had furnished all the details of 
that complacent sketch. He wrote 
back an indignant denial almost at 
the instant he received it. No won- 
der he should marvel at the unchari- 
tableness of the York people, who 
could “suppose any man so gross a 
beast as to pen such a character of 
himself.” Such a tissue of wild sto- 
ries only “shows the absurdity of 
York credulity and nonsense.” The 
best refutation, however, was in the 
blunders and mistakes—*‘ falsehoods” 
he calls them—in reference to that 
“whimsicality’’ of his birth in “the 
barracks of Dublin,” which event, as 
we have seen, occurred at Clonmel ; 
and more particularly in reference to 
that showy act of generosity, the 
“hundred pounds” and pension to 
the widow of his predecessor —a cha- 
rity quite beyond the measure of 
Yorick’s purse. 

He takes up the story of the purse 
of gold, and says, that “in this great 
town no one ever suspected it, for a 
thousand reasons,” and refutes it by 
three arguments : the improbability 
of his “falling foul of Dr. Warburton, 
my best friend,” by representing him 
so weak a man, or “of telling such 
a lie of him as his giving me a purse 
to buy off his tutorship for Tristram;”’ 
or lastly, which was perhaps the 
strongest, “that I should be fool 
enough to own I had taken his purse 
for such a purpose.”* 


VI. REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS. 


THE reviewers had now begun to 
deal with the book. The critical re- 


ed 


* Most writers upon Sterne—even Mr. Watson, in his new Life of Bishop Warburton— 
have assumed that there is here a complete denial of the purse of gold story in toto, and 
to a careless reader, such would appear to be the view of the sentence; but he merely 
denies the supposed motive for receiving the purse. 








viewers recommended it “ to the pub- 
lic as a work of humour and inge- 
nuity.” The monthly reviewers do not 
appear to have noticed it at all, and 
the London Chronicle, and other jour- 
nals, noticed it with disfavour or com- 
mendation, pretty impartial y divided. 
It was not until much later that they 
opened on him without mercy, and 
turned all such fiercer sarcasm as 
their force could supply upon the 
succeeding issues of “Shandy,” so 
that it was no wonder, when wishing 
to convey an idea of “an act of humi- 
liation” done to a sermon, he should 
employ the artful image of its being 
“twisted round with a_half-sheet 
of dirty blue paper, which seems to 
have been once the cast cover of a 
general review, which to this day 
smells horribly of horse drugs.” One 
of these hostile reviews was con- 
ducted by a certain doctor, who 
wrote novels, and whom he christened 
Smelfungus, and who suggested horse 
drugs. The Monthly Review (194). 
But the hardest shaft of all, because 
the wittiest, was to flutter out of 
the obscurity of Green Arbour Court ; 
and the Citizen of the World, in the 
Public Ledger, was to enter his pro- 
test against this prodigious popularity. 
That protest islikely todo Mr. Sterne’s 
book more mischief now than it did 
then ; for the journal in which it ap- 
peared was but a journal newly 
started, and the writer of these de- 
lightful essays had no higher autho- 
rity than what the reading public 
would allow to one of Mr. Griffith’s 
hacks. When this pleasantry was 
slyly directed against the mere tricks 
and eccentricities of Mr. Sterne’s 
manner it was well founded; but 
that lack of appreciation of his ge- 
nuine gifts, his pathos and humour, 
his gallery of original men and wo- 
men, seems incomprehensible in one 
of Goldsmith’s nature. That judg- 
ment passed some years later upon 
Sterne’s social merits—and “a very 
dull fellow ”—would seem to have 
been his settled opinion of his literar 
gifts also. “The humour and wit,” 
says Mr. Forster, in his delightful 
book, “ought surely to have been 
admitted ; and if the wisdom and 
charity of my Uncle Toby, a Mr. 
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Shandy, or a Corporal Trim, might 
anywhere have claimed frank and 
immediate recognition, it should have 
been in that series of essays which 
Beau Tibbs and the Man in Black 
have helped to make immortal.” 
These distates are as incomprehensi- 
ble as Shylock’s list of physical repul- 
sions. Doctor Johnson, Goldsmith’s 
friend, could not endure a line of 
Gray’s fine odes. 

“*Bless me,’ says the Bookseller, in 
this light airy wit of trifling, to the 
Chinese traveller, ‘now you speak 
of an epic poem, you shall see an ex- 
cellent farce. Here it is. Dip into 
it where you will, it will be found 
replete with true modern humour. 
Strokes, sir; it is filled with strokes 
of wit and satire in every line. ‘Do 
you call these dashes of the pen 
strokes ? replied I; ‘for / must con- 
‘And pray, sir,’ 
returned he, ‘what do you call them ? 
. . . Sir,a well-placed dash makes 
half the wit of our writers of modern 
humour. I bought last season a 
piece that had no other merit upon 
earth than nine hundred and ninety- 
five breaks, seventy-two ha-ha’s, and 
three good things.’” 

This was excellent fooling. But in 
a week or two the Chinese citizen 
comes back to the subject, and strikes 
heavily, and in all seriousness, at the 
Reverend Mr. Sterne. It is almost 
the only instance in the gay and 
good-humoured letters where he seems 
to grow warm and heated in his on- 
slaught. He inveighs with justice 
against those freedoms and impro- 
prieties which disfigured “Tristram,” 
but for which it was scarcely fair to 
pillory Mr. Sterne singly ; for it is 
admitted, that “this manner of writ 
ing is perfectly adapted to the taste 
of gentlemen and ladies of fashion 
here.” 

He remarks how “ very difficult it 
is for a dunce to obtain the reputation 
of a wit;” yet, “ by the assistance of 
this freedom, this may be easily 


effected, and a licentious blockhead 
often passes for a fellow of smart 
parts and pretensions; every object 
in nature helps the jokes forward, 
without scarce any effort of the ima- 
A severe but just criti- 


* 


gination.” 





* If a lady stands, gomething very good may be said upon that; if she happens to 
fall, with the help of a little fashionable pruriency, there are forty sly things ready for 
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eism, and admirably hitting off the 
secret of the worst portions of “ Tris- 
tram.” 

With moreseverity still, hedwellson 
the toleration with which “ Tristram” 
was received by the female portion of 
the community. He wonders at their 
so “ bravely throwing off their pre ju- 
dices ;” and not only “applauding,” 
but what was far more serious, ac- 
tually introducing this free tone into 
their conversation. “Yet so itis, the 

retty innocents now carry those 
»00ks openly in their hands which 
formerly were laid under the cush- 
ion.” They are even heard “to lisp 
their double meanings with grace.” 
If this was indeed the tone of society, 
it is searcely to be believed that Mr. 
Sterne’s book was wholly accountable 
for it. 

Goldsmith was at this time smart- 
ing under neglect, but little credit- 
able to the age. His bitterness is 
scarcely surprising; and had the 
words that follow appeared in a more 
influential organ than the Public 
Ledger, they would have caused Mr. 
Sterne much annoyance and vexation. 
“ However,” Goldsmith goes on, 


“though this figure is so much in 
fashion, though professors of it are so 
much caressed by the great, those 
perfect judges of literary excellence; 
yet, it is confessed.to be only a revival 
of what was once fashionable here 


before.” He alludes to “ the gentle 
Tom Durfey,” whose works were 
once the subject of polite—I mean 
very polite—conversation. ‘ There 
are several very dull fellows, who, by 
a few mechanical helps, sometimes 
learn to become extremely brilliant 
and pleasing... . . By imitating a cat, 
or asow and pigs; ‘by a loud laugh and 
a slap on the shoulder, the most iqno- 
rant are furnished out for conversa- 
tion. But as the writer finds it impos- 
sible to throw his winks, his shrugs, 
or his attitudes upon paper, he may 
borrow some assistance, indeed, by 
printing his face at the title-page.” 
He then falls into a happy burlesque 


the occasion.” 


even in these “ Chinese Letters” 
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We have purposely finished this criticism in a note; 
strange that Goldsmith himself should have been so forgetful of his 
have elsewhere introduced this incident of the lady “happening to fall,” 
worse, seizing the occasion to introduce one of those ‘ 
instance of inconsistent moral criticism is not on record. 
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of Mr. Sterne’s manner : “the reader 
must be treated with the most per- 
fect familiarity ; in one page the au- 
thor is to make them a low bow, and 
in the next to pull them by the 

He must speak of himself nd 
his ch: upters, and his manner, ond 
what he would be at, and his own 
importance, and his mother’s impor- 
tance, with the most unpitying pro- 
lixity, now and then testifying his 
conteinpt forall but himself;—smiling, 
without a jest; and without wit, 
possessing vivacity. 

It was not often gentle “ Goldy” 
grew so warm, or it must be said, so 
undiscriminating. Wasitthat, besides 
his own indifferent opinion of the 
book, ms suspected its reputation aes 
been made by that cheap process by 
which 1 : believed reputations were 
atthat ti me manufactured in England? 
“ A great man says at his table that 
such a book is no bad thing. Im- 
mediately this praise is carried off by 
five flatterers, to be dispersed at 
twelve coffee houses, from whence it 
circulates, improving as it proceeds, 
through fifty-five houses, where 
cheaper liquors are sold ; from thence 
it is carried away by the honest trades- 
man to his own fireside. 

Whatever was the obliquity that 
denied merit to Sterne, posterity, 
which made a tardy reparation to 
Goldsmith, and has ccna with 
delight, his most careless thoughts, 
and even set up a statue to him in the 
open street, has certainly not endorsed 
his harsh criticism of Sterne; nor 
could the age take to itself the excuse 
of having been found chaste by Mr. 
Sterne, and of being corrupted by 
“Tristram Shandy.” <A great master 
of humour, whose coarseness has been 
fancifully distinguished from Sterne’s 
by calling it “ English,’ “manly,” or 
“healthy,” was but a few years dead. 
Doctor Smollett, with Ais “healthy” 
blemishes, was actually now amus- 
ing the public. If ‘ Tristram” must 
be huddled away under the cushion, 
so must “ Roderick Random,” and 


nose, 


but it is very 
censure as to 
and what is 
A more curious 
It has not been remarked, that 


forty sly things.” 


there are some coarse blemishes, which show that even 


this pure writer could not escape the universal contagion of the time. 
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“Peregrine Pickle,” and “Thomas 
Jones.” The raging Dean of St. 
Patrick’s had died, “like a rat ina 
hole,” only some fourteen or fifteen 
years before, and the same Irish prin- 
ter who had printed his horrible 
grossiéretés was now reprinting for the 
Dublin. public the works of the 
newer Rabelais. Even we find Wal- 
pole, ordinarily too well bred not to 
respect the decencies, writing a nasty 
story to a beautiful and accomplished 
lady, which his editor is ashamed to 
a In fact there was a peculiar 
icence and personality of speech, a 
roughness of wit and jest and bitter- 
ness of tongue, regulated by no re- 
straint or conventionality, which has 
rarely been equalled in English so- 
ciety. This gave the tone, and made 
itself felt, even at the expense of all 
moral speech.* 

It has been said, however, that the 
age which produced “ Tristram,” 
brought forth also “The Deserted 
Village,” and that entire chrysolite of 
a romance, “The Vicar of Wake- 
field ;’—the story which we read both 
in youth and in age, and “ bless for re- 
conciling us so well to human nature.” 
This has been accepted as a token 
that the tone of the age was really 
healthy, since it could accept works of 
so sweet and pure atone. But there 
are other merits in ‘ The Vicar” be- 
sides that of mere pastoral innocence, 
—delicacy, simplicity, warm geni- 
ality, some marvellous Dutch paint- 
ing, and perfect truth — qualities 
which an age, however corrupted, 
must appreciate. The most aban- 
doned men of pleasure have been 
known to relish most the sweet breath 
of the country and descriptions of 
the country, and tales where senti- 
ments and the virtues are set out in 
= and simple narrative. But still, 
10w was this little pastoral wel- 
comed ? As Mr. Forster says, it only 
“silently forced its way. gta 
The Sts James's Chronicle did not 
condescend to notice its appearance, 
and the MJonthly Review confessed 
frankly that nothing was to be made 
of it.” No doubt it eventually 
gained ground and passed through 
six editions before the author’s death 
—a popularity which, however, is not 
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sufficient to turn the age into a white- 
robed army of chaste- readers, or 
eradicate its corrupted taste. 

In Dublin it enjoyed a vast popu- 
larity. It was at once reprinted by 
that notable publishing privateer, 
George Faulkner, who praised it up 
extravagantly. Mrs. Sandford was 
turning over the books one day in his 
shop, and went near to buying it and 
bringing it down to Mr. Delany at 
Delville. “ We were on the brink of 
having it read among us,” says that 
pleasant lady, with a devout horror. 
“D. D.” was “not a little offended” 
with the author, but still, the report 
of the Delville coterie on the Irish run 
of the bookis, that “it seems to divert 
more than it offends ;’ which is quite 
characteristic of the country. In Dub- 
lin, there were actually cheap copies, 
on inferior paper, selling at sixpence, 
to the great injury of the regular 
pirates, who were aggrieved by this 
invasion of their guas: copyright, and 
protested loudly. 

The Florentine legation, which was 
kept aw cowrant with all that was 
new or fashionable in London life, by 
regular advices from Arlington-street, 
learnt that in the next case of books 
there was to be “a fashionable thing 
called ‘Tristram Shandy.’” Butthe 
real opinion of the witty letter-writer 
was sent to Sir D. Dalrymple, who, 
at Edinburgh, was almost as removed 
from town-talk as Sir H. Mann was 
at Florence. “At present,” he writes 
ou the fourth of April, “nothing is 
talked of, nothing admired, but what 
I cannot help calling a very insipid 
and tedious performance ;” whose 
chief merit, he says, consists in “ going 
backwards.” It made him smile “two 
or three times at the beginning,” but 
by way of compensation, “ makes 
one yawn for two hours.” The 
characters are “ tolerably well kept 
up,” but the “ wit is for ever attempt- 
ed and missed.” In the very letter 
which contains this profound criti- 
cism, is to be found an extravagant 
eulogy of a piece of correct dulneas, 
called “The Siege of Aquileia,” by 
Home, who is described as having 
“a beautiful talent for painting gene- 
ral nature.” Which of the two was 
the “very insipid and tedious per- 











*See that most amusing miscellany, ‘The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,” com- 


pared with which the political satire in our modern “ Punch” sounds very feeble. 
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formance” the world has by this 
time happily determined. His testi- 
mony that “nothing is talked of, 
nothing admired,” but this famous 
book, is valuable, for no one knew so 
well what was genuinely admired or 
talked of in London circles. 

The newspapers began to be filled 
with scarcely disguised allusions to 
the “ Reverend Mr. St——e ;” allud- 
ing to him in a bold strain of per- 
sonality rarely paralleled. Even Mr. 
Urban, from St. John’s Gateway, 
launched this little squib : 


“ Tho’ in fashion he’s grown, 
*Tis very well known, 
His merit is small as it can be, 
The woman of pleasure, 
And Rochester's treasure, 
Are brother and sister to Shandy. 


* ¢Sure a virgin may read, 
As well as her creed, 
What a Preb’ndary writes—and may 
stand by ;’ 
Was an answer so pert 
From a girl grown alert 
By reading his ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 


“Tis anew kind of wit, 
That some fancies may hit, 
And melts in the mouth like a candy ; 
It perplexes and pleases, 
With expecting it teases, 
And they're left in the lurch by a 
Shandy.” 


More bitter and outrageously per- 
sonal was what the public read in 
another of the monthly periodicals, 
but which went the round of the 


evening papers. It was entitled, 
“An Admonitory Epistle to the Re- 
verend Tristram Shandy, A.M.,P.Y.,V.S., 
and s.” 

It began complimentary :— 


“True Tristram Shandy, who can but ad- 
mire 
Your humour or wit, 
Which conspire 
To make your readers all on fire, 
Or to expire 
In a laughing fit. 


« 7 


Your humour 


Is like an ulcer or tumour. 
* * a. a 


I wish you were both modester and fatter ! 


“Who besides vou could think of such a 
whim, ; 
A sermon preached by Corporal Trim ? 
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’Tis true a corporal’s preaching is not quite 
so odd 
A vagary, 
As licence from a man of God, 
Or novels from a Prebendary! 


* But mum! 
*Tis all a hum ; 
My friends you are fairly taken in, 


Like rats in a gin. 
* * * * 


* Just so our ambidextrous priest, 
On guests to taste of his religious feast, 
Threw out a prefatory smutty tale, 
Which answered well ; 
His readers trusting to their smell, 
Hoped to see sermons made a farce on 
By a rank parson. 


See, in the frontispiece he smiles, 

'. : . . 

lo find you taken by his wiles ; 
His pockets filled, his sermons read, 
Ah, Tristy, you’ve a cunning head!” 

~ - - - . 


“ But whip—he slips on his religious skin, 


All this time, while being feasted 
and féted, and “hurried off his legs 
by going to great people,” he had 
contrived to snatch a few moments 
for serious business. A new edition 
of “Tristram” was being sent through 
the press—no very heavy labour, cer- 
tainly—and on an April morning the 
readers of the Public Advertiser saw 
under their eyes that— 

“THs DAY is published, dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt, with a 
Frontispiece by Hogarth, in two vo- 
lumes, price 5s., sewed, THE Seconp 
Epition of ‘The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman.’ 

“Speedily will be published the 
SerMons of Mr. Yorick.” 

The new “ Tristram ” edition had 
thus two additional attractions—the 
dedication to Mr. Pitt, and the plate 
by Hogarth. The book, indeed, had 
already a buffooning sort of dedica- 
tion, addressed to no one specially ; 
but that was written down at York. 
Up in London it was different ; the 
successful author, the rising cleric, 
the friend of statesmen, and pro- 
tégé of bishops, would be ill advised 
to neglect this mode of inereas- 
ing his sovial capital. Wise in his 
generation, as he fancied, he selected 
for his dedicatee the great patriot 
minister—no doubt his own friends 
eagerly pointing in that -direction ; 
and one day writes to him, from Mr. 
Dodsley’s shop, the following note, 
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which the great commoner had 
thought worthy of being put by among 
his papers, at least, had not doomed 
to immediate destruction :— 
“ Friday, 
“Mr. Dodsley’s, 
“ Pall Mall.” 

(Publisher and author, it will be 
seen, were but a few doors from each 
other.) 

“Str,—Though I have no suspicion 
that the enclosed dedication can of- 
fend you, yet I thought it my duty 
to take some method of letting you 
sec it, before I presumed to beg the 
honour of presenting it to you next 


week with the ‘ Life and Opinions of 


Tristram Shandy.’ 
“T am, sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 
“Law. STERNE.” 


This second edition barely stayed 
the public appetite, for it was ex- 
hausted in little more than three 
weeks, 

For this new edition and the two 
volumes of sermons,* it was given 
out that he received from Dodsley 
the publisher no less a sum than 
£650, which, considering they were 
mere pocket volumes, widely printed, 
with dashes, breaks, and other sage 
graphical spasms, was a handsome /o- 
norarium; and yet not altogether so 
prodigious, considering what Doctor 
Goldsmith had just received for his 
“Chinese Letters,’ then enjoying 
but a mild popularity. To Garrick 
he appears to have been indebted 
for this arrangement, who all through 
seems to have proved a fast, active, 
and useful friend. Not too exagge- 
rated was that publicapostrophe with 
which he addressed him a few 
months later :—“ My dear friend 
Garrick, whom I have so much cause 
to esteem and honour (why or where- 
fore ’tis no matter)” ;—a character 
which any one, who no more than 
glances over that crude quarto mass 
in which his correspondence has been 
entombed, must heartily endorse ; for 
out of a cloud of business, wrangling, 
expostulation, sensitiveness, and vi- 
tuperation, his character stands out 
with wonderful credit. We look 
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with admiration on his calmness, 
temper, and restraint in the thick of 
anxieties and peevish complaints, of 
which Arthur Murphy was the living 
embodiment. No man could have 
more delicately, nor yet more firmly, 
dealt with the querulous provocations 
of that most sensitive creature. 


VII, THE SERMONS. 


May came round, and in the second 
week of that month was the splendid 
installation at Windsor. Prince Fer- 
dinand, with his wreath of Minden 
laurels still blooming, and the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, were to receive 
the garter. The ceremony took place 
on Tuesday the sixth, and on the 
Monday they set out, the latter 
nobleman, with “a grand retinue.” 
Mr. Sterne was part of this “suit,” 
most likely in the capacity of chap- 
lain. The dinner alone for this sol- 
emnity cost £1,400, being contracted 
for by some “ general undertaker,” of 
which his Majesty, with that petti- 
ness which distinguished some royal 
transactions about these early Hano- 
verian times, would only be respon- 
sible to the amount of £400. This 
little trait of shabbiness Mr. Sterne 
wrote down to his Yorkshire friends. 
The testimony of Lady Cowper may 
be accepted as a specimen of the 
average public opinion. “ Pray read 
Yorick’s sermons,” wrote that lady 
to her friend Mrs. Delany in Ireland, 
“though you would not read ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy ; I like them exceed- 
ingly, and I think he must be a good 
man ;” a reflection which would 
suggest itself to others on rising fresh 
from the perusal of Mr. Yorick’s new 
sermons. This frequenting Ranelagh 
seems to have taken a prodigious hold 
of the public mind. It is alluded to 
openly and broadly. There was 
actually a shilling pamphlet suld with 
this title, “Tristram Shandy at 
Ranelagh.” But the tide of squibs, 
pamphlets, and books, of more re- 
sponsible shape called forth by 
“Tristram” makes up a formidable 
catalogue. “There is a shillin 
ap wrote against ‘ Tristram,’ ” 
1e said, in a letter to his friend Croft ; 


* Walpole says “and two more volumes,” which could scarcely refer to two new un- 
written Shandys, when there were “two more volumes” of the sermons, for which he 


always received high prices. 
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“ T wish they would write a hundred 
such.” Before long his wish was 
gratified almost to that extent. There 
was “The Clockmaker’s Outcry against 
the Author of the ‘Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy,’” dedicated sig- 
nificantly “to the most humble of 
Christian prelates,” a plain allusion 
to Warburton’s patronage, and which 
was an humorous protest against the 
mischief done by “Tristram.” ‘The 
directions,’ complains the clock- 
maker, “I had for making clocks in 
the country are now countermanded, 
because no modest lady can allude 
to such articles. . . Alas, many 
respectable clocks,that have flourished 
for ages, are ordered to be taken down 
by virtuous matrons!’ A Doctor 
Carr wrote a feeble book, which was 
actually published, as the third 
volume, in corresponding type and 
shape, a piece of bookselling effron- 
tery scarcely matched. It took ina 
few. There were also “ Explanatory 
Remarks on ‘Tristram Shandy’ by 
Jeremiah Kunastrokius, M.D.;” 
““Yorick’s Meditations,” “ Life and 
Adventures of Sukey Shandy;” 


“Tristram Shandy in a Reverie ;” 


“Yorick’s Skull;” “A Shandean 
Essay ;’ “A Supplement to the 
‘Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy;’” “ An Answerto the Clock- 
maker’s Outcry ;’. “The Litera In- 
fernalis, or Poor Yorick ;’ “ The 
Life and Amours of Hafen Slauken- 
bergius ;’ and many more of the 
same kind. By some of these true 
catchpennies the notable critical re- 
viewers were quite takenin. Of one 
they say gravely, “this in any other 
hands but Yorick’s would prove an 
insipid medley ; in his it is 
humorous, pleasant, and truly laugh- 
able, the spirit of Swift breathes 
through the whole.’ In noticing the 
“ Explanatory Remarks” of Dr. Kun- 
astrokius, the reviewers make a 
scarcely warrantable insinuation :“ to 
own the truth, we harbour some 
suspicion that the author is here 
himself giving breath to the trumpet 
of fame,” and under the form of ex- 
planatory notices, pointing the finger 
at some of these “latent strokes of wit, 
which may perhaps have escaped the 
eye of the less discerning reader.” One 
of thecharacters hints that the whole 
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book is “ acomplete system of modern 
politics.” The siege of Namur 
plainly aliuded to that of Fort Philip 
in Minorca, and the wound of my 
Uncle Toby was but an ingenious 
figure for the distress of the empire 
at that calamity. There came out, 
too, “The Life and Amours of Sukey 
Shandy ;’ “Miss C——y’s Cabinet 
of Curiosities, or the Green Room 
broke open, by Tristram Shandy, 
Gent. ;’ which was printed at 
“ Utopia” by William Whirligig.* 
There was also “ A Letter from a Son 
of Comus to the Author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy ;” “A Shandean Essay on 
the Human Passions ;’ and many 
more, all touching the same key-note. 

The idea was in fact hunted to the 
death. In the wake of the racy origi- 
nal struggled a whole procession of 
the “tribe of servile imitators”— 
weak, feeble, insipid things, whose 
life was scarcely an hour long. This 
mimicry issome of that homage which 
mediocrity must pay to genius; and 
no one knew so well as the Citizen of 
the World, who was profoundly ac- 
quainted with the gales and currents 
of the publishing trade, what was the 
law of this curious craze for imita- 
tions. “It was usual,” he said, 
“when a book had given universal 
pleasure upon one subject,” to bring 
out several more upon the same plan. 
“The first performance serves rather 
toawake than satisfy attention . . and 
no other subject can be relished until 
that is exhausted.” 

The “Sermons” were now being ea- 
gerly looked for. That sermon which 
Corporal Trim read and commented 
on so admirably, and which had been 

reached before the “judges of assize,” 

ad struck the public fancy. “The 
best thing in it,’ wrote Walpole, “is 
a sermon;” and there was a large 
class of the “serious” who bought 
the “hundred very wise, learned, well- 
intended productions, that have no 
charms for me,” as Goldsmith put it. 
But there were many more who, like 
that witty writer, could never find 
“courage or grace enough to wade 
above two pages deep into ‘Thoughts 
upon God and Nature,’ or ‘Thoughts 
upon Providence,’ or ‘Thoughts upon 

ree Grace,’ or, indeed, into thoughts 
upon anything at all; for it was 


* Some of these imitations came out. 
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such dreary titles that met the eye 
in public advertisements. But aser- 
mon so odd and sensational as that 
delivered before a Shandy congrega- 
tion might well excite a desire for 
more. A publisher like Dodsley was 
not one to let so good an opening 
pass by, and a selection from Mr 
Sterne’s “Village Sermons,” were 
already at press, with the second edi- 
tion of “ Tristram.” 

On Thursday, the 22nd of May, 
there was to be read in the Public 
Advertiser, this very singular notice : 
“Tuts Day is published in 2 vol- 
umes, price, sewed, 5s. (with a por- 
trait of the Editor, engraved from a 
painting by Mr. Reynolds), Z’he Ser- 
mons of Mr. Yorick, published by 
the Rev. Mr. Sterne, Prebendary of 
York. Printed for J. Dodsley.” 

It will be remarked, what a Shan- 
dean jumble is here of Yorick and 
Sterne ; and some have leant on him 
very severely for what they consi- 
dered a trick unworthy his position as 
aclergyman. It was thought a device 
for bringing in aid the questionable 

opularity of “ Tristram Shandy” to 
help off one of the most sacred func- 
tions of aclergyman. But, in truth, 
this has been rather a harsh view to 
take of what, perhaps, might have 
been a mere publisher’s suggestion. 
They were besides not introduced 
under the authorship of Shandy, 
but of Mr. Yorick, an amiable clergy- 
man, with whose sufferings and 
pathetic end all were familiar. The 
fact was, Mr. Sterne was better known 
as “Mr. Yorick” than Mr. Sterne, 
and it was really a pardonable device 
which deceived nobody. With the 
ill-natured feeling then abroad against 
him, it was natural that he should 
anticipate some hostile comment upon 
this proceeding ; and in a characteris- 
tic preface he remonstrates with his 
public. He hopes “the most serious 
reader will find nothing to offend 
him”—in putting this new title to 
his newer work. “ Lest it should be 
otherwise, I have added a second title- 

age with the real name of the author. 
he first will serve the bookseller’s 
purpose, and the second will ease the 
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minds of those who see a jest, and the 
danger which lurks under it, where no 
jest was meant;”’ and accordingly in 
the volume is to be found a separate 
fly leaf, for the benefit of such whose 
tender consciences were liable to be 
ae Could a more ample apo- 
ogy be expected, or one in a more de- 
precatory key, with, at the same time, 
a sly hit in that “danger which lurks 
under” a jest, at the absurd and un- 
charitable sensitiveness then abroad ? 
Then pleasantly taking credit for 
their being hastily written, and carry- 
ing the marks of haste with them, as 
evidence of their coming “more from 
the heart than the head ;” he prays 
to God it may do the world the ser- 
vice he wishes, and winds up with a 
declaration that he rests “with a 
heart much at ease upon the protec- 
tion of the humane and candid, from 
whom I have received many favours, 
for which I beg leave to return them 
thanks—thanks.” 

“The man’s head,” said Walpole, 
in one of his charitable humours, 
“indeed was a little turned before, 
but is now topsy-turvy with his suc- 
cess and fame.” But his Sermon 
Preface, so modest and humble, could 
scarcely have come from atopsy-turvy 
head. 

The “Sermons” were introduced in 
the prettiest garb that could be con- 
ceived. Neat pocket volumes, pret- 
tily printed in a bright type, and the 
portrait of the Editor, reduced from 
the famous one by Mr. Reynolds, and 
exquisitely engraved. These attrac- 
tions made the work cheap at five 
shillings. ‘“‘ Have you read his Ser- 
mons,’ writes Gray, “with his own 
comic figure at the head of them ?”’ 
Scarcely “comic,” but a store of 
thought and originality, much latent 
humour, and a profound Rabelais 
twinkle.* 

In fact, before the sermons had 
made their appearance, exception 
had béen taken to this peculiar shape 
of the advertisement :—“ If he print 
his ‘ Dramatic Sermons,’ ” says a char- 
acter in the Public Ledger, “ Pll pub- 
lish my harlequin sermon, that’s 
poz ;” and then says that this phrase, 


* Though the publication was spread over some eight years, there was a uniformity 
observed in the shape of Mr. Sterne’s books rarely to be met with in other directions. 
A complete set of the original editions is rarely to be met with, and for the bouquinant 


makes a very pretty spectacle. 
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“dramatic discourses,” is used in 
many of the receipts for the subscrip- 
tion money, given out “ by a gentle- 
man called the Rev. Mr. S-—, for 
the discourses of Mr. Yorick.” This 
piece of indiscretion is more than 
probable. The whole was, indeed, 
an injudicious. artifice, and such as 
one who carried more “ounces of 
ballast” than Yorick would have been 
sensible enough to avoid—the profit 
would not have compensated for the 
inconvenience ; but it certainly was 
the lightest of the offences laid to 
Yorick’s clerical character. 

Dr. Johnson, who could not relish 
“the man Sterne’* was not likely to 
give agood word to his sermons. Mr. 
Cradock, who knew both, tells us 
how cordially the “ grand old 
Samuel,” as he has been affectedly 
called, disliked the great humorist. 
A lady asked the Doctor how he 
liked Yorick’s sermons. In_ his 
rough, blunt way, he answered her— 
“T know nothing about them, ma- 
dam!’ Later on the subject was 


renewed, perhapsstarted by one whom 
he might have considered to be more 
competent to deal with them, and he 


censured them with much severity. 
The lady, who had not forgotten his 
plain reply, sharply retorted—* I un- 
derstood, sir, you had not read them.” 
“No, madam,” roared the sage, “ I 
did read them, but it was in a stage 
coach; I should not even have 
deigned to have looked at them had / 
been at large!” This elaborate on- 
slaught was due to the great critic’s 
temper of mind, for there were many 
other works of inferior quality which 
he deigned to look at—even enjoy. 
He was delighted with Blair’s feeble 
sermons. ‘T'o another lady, the “ vi- 
vacious” Miss Monckton, he was 
scarcely less civil, when the same 
topic was started. She was urging 
that some of Sterne’s writings were 
very pathetic, a modified shape of 
approbation which could scarcely be 
disputed. Again Johnson broke out, 
and denied it. “I am sure,” said she, 
“they have affected me.” This left 
so happy an opening for a good retort 
that the huge sage began to smile 
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and roll himself about before speak- 
ing. “ Why that is because, dearest, 
you are a dunce ;’ which unparlia- 
mentary language he afterwards 
handsomely withdrew, saying “ with 
equal truth and politeness’—“ Ma- 
dam, if I had thought so, I certainly 
should not have said it.”t Posterity 
has happily reversed many of these 
rough-and-ready verdicts. 

The moralist someway never for- 
gave “the man Sterne.” In his own 
city of Lichfield, the old animosity to 
the sermons turned up again. One 
“Mr. Wickens,” whose books he was 
turning over, showed him the ob- 
noxious discourses. The sight of it 
was like a piece of scarlet cloth. 
“Sir,” roared the doctor, “do you 
ever read any others?’ “Yes,” 
answered Mr. Wickens, with a little 
spiritual vanity ; “I read Sherlock, 
and Tillotson, and Beveridge, and 
others.” “ Ay, sir,” broke out the 
other, in arather imperfect metaphor, 
there you drink the cup of salvation 
to the bottom ; here, you have merely 
the froth from the surface.” 

The correct but tedious author of 
“Clarissa” was fearfully scandalized 
by the new book. The Reverend 
Monk Hildersly wrote from his 
bishopric of the Isle of Man to know 
“Who isthis Yorick? I have heard 
he has the recommendation of some 
ingenious duchess.” “You cannot 
imagine,” writes back Mr. Richard- 
son, “ Ihave looked into these books. 
Execrable I cannot but call them.” 
And then adds what reads very comi- 
cally for those who shrink back from 
the weary and protracted incidents of 
the excellent Sir Charles Grandison’s 
life, “that he has had only patience” to 
“run through” a portion of the book. 
The execrable performance _ still 
keeps its ground, and shall be read, 
not “run through,” so long as genuine 
humour shall be cared for ; but “ Vir- 
tue Rewarded” diluted through in- 
numerable volumes is regarded with 
a distant and awful respect. 

In that same letter he takes the 
trouble of copying out the sentiments 
of a young lady, who has been shock- 
ed by the perusal of “ Tristram,” and 


* The same Frenchman who rendered this so curiously as ‘homme sevére,” translates 
the Doctor's favourite “‘ Why no, sir,” quite as oddly by “ Pourquoi? non monsieur.” 

+ If the first part of the story be correctly reported, it seems scarcely possible that it 
could have been spoken with “ equal truth and politeness,” 
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who ventures on a remarkable liter- 
ary prediction. ‘“ But mark my pro- 
a, said she impressively, “that 
y another season it will be as much 
decried as it is now extolled. It 
has nat sufficient merit to prevent its 
sinking when no longer upheld by 
the breath of fashion.” There is a 
— for this forecasting in Doctor 
‘armer’s prophecy, who, a little later, 
requested his friend, “ B. N. Turner,” 
to “mark his (Dr. Farmer’s) words, 
and remember that he had predicted 
that in twenty years, the man who 
wished to refer to ‘Tristram Shan- 
dy,’ would have to ask for it of an 
antiquary.” The person reporting 
this in the year 1818, adds with com- 
placent dulness :—“ 7his was truly 
prophetic!” Posterity, however, 
“ marking” the words of Doctor 
Farmer, looks back literally on a pro- 
fusion of editions, continued steadily 
from the very birth of the two first 
volumes of “ Tristram,”’—editions of 
every size, shape, pattern, and price ; 
and Mr. Bohn, who possesses a stereo- 
typed edition, testifies to a steady 
reguiar annual demand, in fatal re- 
futation of the vaticination of Doctor 
Farmer, and Mr. Richardson’s “young 
lady.” 
At length this London carnival was 


to close, and after his three months’ 
revel, Tristram must return to rustic 
life again, and go back to Yorkshire. 

On Sunday, the eighteenth of May, 
he had the honour of preaching be- 
fore the judges—the second time of 
his performing that function. He 
had already bought a pair of horses 
for the journey ; and in less than a 
week after the appearance of his ser- 
mons, was on hisroad home. <A very 
different man, it is to be feared. It 
must have been a well-ballasted mind 
that could have stood such a proba- 
tion. Such was scarcely Yorick’s. 
The pettings of the great, the fellow- 
ship of fashionable men, the flatteries 
of the crowd, must have worked in- 
describable mischief ; worse than all, 
he took home with him the approba- 
tion of his spiritual superiors. Here 
was a shield to stand between him 
and any well-meant remonstrances of 
friends. Happy for him if Garrick’s 
remark was only true in part :—‘ He 
degenerated in London,” said the 
actor, sorrowfully, “like an ill-trans- 
planted shrub. The incense of the 
great spoiled his head, and their 
ragouts his stomach.” 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 


{At this point, which makes a convenient halting-place, it has been thought 
advisable to suspend the narrative of Mr. Sterne’s Life and Adventures. To 
deal suitably with the rest of his history, would require a far greater space 
than the writer would ask of the indulgence of the Editor. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that very shortly the whole will be presented to the reader in a com- 


plete form.—P. F.] 


PETRARCH. 


SONNET. 


THE west winds breathe, and come the hours that bring 
The sweet fresh flowers and herbs again to sight : 
At dawn one glad bird warbles, and at night 
One chants lamenting.—It is clear green spring : 
The meadows laugh, the heavens full of light, 
Their tenderest splendours o’er the landscape pour 
With love the airs, the seas relumining, 
And all created things with love once more. 
But as for me, alas ! disconsolately, 
Dark thoughts return, and heart gighs breaking forth, 
Sail from the earth through deep eternity 
To one loved wanderer on heaven’s shore ; 
And the green southern landscape turns to me 
A desert, savage as the barbarous north. 
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Few of our readers require to be told 
that, something about two centuries 
since, the Mongol and Mantchurian 
Tartars poured over the Great Wall 
of China, reduced ‘the forces sent 
against them, and established a new 
dynasty on the throne of the flowery 
land. This resembled, in some degree, 
the overflowing of a small greenish 
pool into a large muddy neighbour: 
the verdant hue soon disappeared in 
the larger dun-coloured mass ; and 
this, gradually working its way across 
the isthmus, soon leftits small invader 
without a tinge of its original hue. 
The traveller may now penetrate the 
eastern portion of Tartary, even to 
the heart of its old capital, and meet 
none but people speaking the Chinese 
language, wearing the Chinese cos- 
tume, and imbued with the worldly, 
industrious spirit that rules the great 
“central garden” of mud, canals, 
rice-fields, and ill-smelling towns, 
from Pekin to Canton. 

No complaint can be made against 
our soldiers, merchants, doctors, or 
clergymen, on the ground of their 
having neglected to give us pictures 
of the country and its people. The 
accounts we have hitherto had, re- 
ferred mainly to the southern portion 
of the country and the seaports ; but 
since our warriors acquired some skill 
at Pekin in the pleasant art of loot- 
ing, Colonel Fisher has ventured as far 
as the eastern extremity of the Great 
Wall, and put forth all his powers of 
persuasion to induce the Tartar braves 
to afford him and his quadrant some 
trifling hospitality. 


“We asked to be allowed to mount the 
wall, whence we could have a good view of 
the surrounding country, but they would 
not allow it. In vain did-we speak of its 
world-wide celebrity, and describe the es- 
teem in which we should be held on our 
return to our native country, could we only 
boast of having stood on it ; and how valu- 
able a memento of our visit would be a brick 
actually taken from the structure. Here 


* “Three Years’ Service in China.” 
+ ‘Travels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary.” By George Fleming, Esq. London ; 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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they evidently seemed glad to be able to 
please us, for they sent a man off at once, 
who picked out a brick, and offered it for 
our acceptance,”* 


Tien-Tsin, a town on the Peiho, at 
about one-fourth the distance from 
the forts at its mouth to the City of 
Pekin, though in about 38° north la- 
titude, endures a degree of heat and 
of cold much beyond what is experi- 
enced by the inhabitants of Cordova, 
dwelling under thesame line. It has 
been occupied by the allied troops of 
England and France since the down- 
fall of Pekin. Throughout the winter 
of 1860-1, they suffered Siberian cold, 
and in the next July they would have 
been more comfortable at Cape Coast 
Castle. Thus disagreeably cireum- 
stanced, Captain, or Dr. George Flem- 
ing (the title-page of his work does 
not enlighten us as to his official rank) 
thought he would be better and more 
agreeably employed on an exploring 
tour to the ancient capital of Eastern 
Tartary.t He obtained permission 
from his own superiors and the Chi- 
nese authorities ; and, accompanied 
by a companion a little conversant 
with the native language, and attend- 
ed by a Pekin convert, he set forward 
on his highly interesting tour. The 
two gentlemen bestrode Tartar ponies ; 
Ma Foo, the courier, rode one and led 
another ; a mounted muleteer took 
charge of the waggon ; and in this 
wise they pursued their way along 
causeways, with lower mud plains on 
each side (the Peiho occasionally 
flooding that low country), traversed 
pleasanter hilly districts, struggled 
along plashy, uneven ways, with mil- 
let stalks fourteen feet high over- 
shadowing them, crossed several riv- 
ers, approached the sea, caught a 
glimpse of the mighty turreted wall 
on a level plain for a short distance 
from the sea, and then running up the 
steeps, and at last they entered Shan- 
Hai-Kwan, or Ning-Hae, built just 
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within the wall, and communicating 
with Mantchuria by the gateway cut 
in the ponderous boundary. 

Through Tartary, about half their 
route was nearly parallel with the 
edge of the Gulf of Liau-Tong, N.E. 
from the Gulf of Petcheli. The 
principal towns they met in. succes- 
sion are—Chung-Hu-So, Ning-Yuen- 
Chow, Kin-Chow-Fu, New-Chwang, 
and Liau-Yang. Having arrived at 
and inspected Moukden, or, as the 
inhabitants call it, Shin-yang, they 
retraced their steps to New-Chwang, 
then gained the sea port Ying-Tse, 
near the bottom of the gulf, and at 
the mouth of the river Liau-Ho, em- 
barked, and sailing down the gulf, 
returned to the mouth of the Peiho. 

Tien-Tse, the point of our travellers’ 
departure, is a frightful focus, espe- 
cially during the hot season, of vil- 
lanous smells, and all the other 
abominations attendant on want of 
drainage and paving. From this 
“ Heavenly Spot,” as the name im- 
plies, they hastened, and were in- 
describably relieved on getting into 
the open country, though toiling along 
uneven and muddy paths, and hemmed 
in at intervals with fields of high- 
stalked millet and hemp,  occa- 
sionally varied by small patches of 
maize and melons, and indigo. 

Thecollections of houses constructed 
within a convenient distance of the 
Peiho, which occasionally overflows 
into the neighbouring country, were 
found perched up on high mounds of 
mud, aud sometimes surrounded by a 
moat, bridged over by large stone 
flags. A most feeling description is 
given of their first night’s sufferings 
from the evil odours that environed 
them, the heat of the mud-wall rooms, 
the persecution of mosquitoes, anda 
variety of minor torments. After 
some vain attempts to propitiate 
Somnus, our adventurer was obliged 
to make his escape into the open 
yard, and there stretch himself upon 
a door supported by a trough. 

One uniform annoyance beset them 
during the entire extent of their pil- 

rimage. Their accoutrements, dress, 
eatures, all excited the most lively 
interest in the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages where they suc- 
cessively took up their quarters. 
Every one summoned his neighbour 
to the show, and the doorways were 
forthwith filled with inquisitive faces 
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and bent bodies; and long nails 
would make holes through oiled-paper 
windows, for their owners to get a 
peep. Knives and forks, boots, and 
other articles of clothing were then 
narrowly inspected and handled, and 
rest and comfort banished from the 
tired wayfarers. An agreeable variety 
tothe oft-repeated annoyance occurred 
on one occasion, when the natives 
were in ecstasies with the pencils 
and other writing materials of the 
travellers. One old man presented 
his fan to be written on, and when 
Mr. Fleming had marked it. with 
his name, country, &c., another was 
handed in, and soon. This piece of 
condescension wonderfully delighted 
the people. 

The ponies were found to do their 
duty most satisfactorily. The Chi- 
nese, among other good qualities, 
exhibit great kindnes* and considera- 
tion for their domestic animals, never 
pricking their mules, asses, or ponies 
with the spur, and scarce making 
any use of the whip. They utter 
peculiar sounds of encouragement 
which effect more than spur-thrust, 
or thong. Here is a sketch of the 
useful little animals:— 


“Great out-of-proportion head; eyes 
almost concealed beneath an excess of long 
matted forelock; thin neck roofed by a 
tangled mane, which is undisturbed by comb 
or brush; low, thick, straight shoulder; 
lengthy, concave, sharp-ridged back ; mas- 
sive, bony haunches, which stand out like 
two buttresses, leaving the loins narrow 
and yawning ; and a croup, salient and rude, 
reaching to a tail like a protracted muddy 
swab. The limbs strong, but rigidly per- 
pendicular to the very ground, are hid in 
masses of unkempt hair. Beneath this un- 
prepossessing exterior lies the stanchest 
spirit, and most unflinching endurance. 
He performs long journeys that no other 
animal could get through on the same in- 
nutricious food. Measuring from twelve to 
fourteen hands at utmost, he will maintain 
a steady jog-trot pace with a sixteen-stone 
Chinaman on his back.” 


These are the beasts that, unable 
to meet our dragoon chargers in full 
career, contrived most effectively to 
carry their masters out of danger 
when sauve qui peut was given out 
in the Chinese tongue, by their incap- 
able generals. 

The mention of soldiers brings to 
mind our author’s commendation of 
the genuine Chinese-Tartar brave. 
He will bend a bow which. would 
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prove a sore puzzle to our trooper or 
man of the ranks. Four of them, 
standing at the angles of a square, 
will pitch a half-hundred weight 
each to the man on his left, who 
seizing it by the grasping bar before 
it finds the ground, heaves it to his 
neighbour, and ten or fifteen minutes 
will be spent at this manly exercise, 
and the weight never touch the clay. 
He is personally brave, and his in- 
feriority to an English, Irish, Scotch, 
or French man is owing to imperfect 
arms, bad discipline, and want of 
interest in the cause of strife. Pass- 
ing a better sort of cottage on the 
way, ten or twelve of these warriors, 
naked to the waist, turned out, and 
paid their respects to the little party 
with every appearance of good feeling. 

The route lay partly at the foot of 
a range of hills, and the scenery and 
condition of the roads varied con- 
siderably as they proceeded. They 
would now be laboriously struggling 
through mud, and wet, and ruts ; now 
hid by the profuse vegetation on each 
side; now enjoying from a narrow 
hard road, winding roundaneminence, 
a fine view, embracing hill scenery, 


villages shaded by large walnut trees, 
and the winding course of one of the 
nine rivers that fall into the two 
gulfs between the Peiho and the sea- 


extremity of the Great Wall. They 
were particularly delighted with the 
landscape near S oelien presenting 
a conical hill with a temple on top, 
the town itself, some Irish-looking 
cabins, and the river with its numerous 
craft floating gaily upon its current. 
Near this town Mr. Fleming lost 
his heart to a Chinese, more proba- 
bly, Tartar beauty, as her feet, though 
small, had not undergone the horrible 
rocess to which those of most 
hinese women are subjected. He 
devotes three pages of the thick octavo 
volume to a record of her charms— 
little enough in a novel, but rather 
too much in a sober book of 
travels, especially as her forehead 
and neck were plastered with 
white, and her cheek and under 
lip with red paves. It is several 
years since that which was distin- 
guished by our /wne de miel, so pass- 
ing over charms of eyes, mouth, 
and other features, we trouble our 
readers to remember only the lower 
edge of a pair of pink trousers, a 
loose robe of blue silk, bound with 
VOL. LXII.—CCCLXVII. 
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white, and embroidered with a pro- 
fusion of animals, winged and other- 
wise, two carefully dressed bows of 
hair at each side of the head, the 
plaited back-hair dangling behind, 
and an ungraceful thick-soled pair of 
shoes. 

During their progress through 
Mantchuria they saw several women 
having undeformed feet, but they 
were ouly exceptions to the prevail- 
ing horrible custom. The wives and 
daughters of peasants and farmers 
value the unsightly appendages 
equally with ladies, who, to use 
an Irishism, do nothing but drink tea 
and make curtsies. Mr. Fleming 
once witnessed the unbandaging and 
displaying of one of the “golden 
lilies,’ and did not recover for 
some time. Of all the toes except 
the big one, there remained but 
white seams formed on the sole, 
where they were bent down in child- 
hood. The instep had been ulcerated 
and disfigured in the process, and all 
below the knee was as shrunk and 
deformed as Richard III.’s arm. 

In the south of China some houses 
of two storeys are to be met with, 
but along our travellers’ route they 
found none but one-storeyed buildings. 
Some attribute this usage to a feel- 
ing of respect towards the temples, 
others to the inconvenience “a get- 
ting up stairs’ would cause to the 
“ golden lilies.” Generally the inte- 
riors are destitute of ornament. The 
concave and convex tiled roofs re- 
ceive all the attention that can be 
spared. John Chinaman is much 
occupied with the present. He 
would not, even if blessed with a 
Nile and convenient quarries, ever 
think of hewing out immense blocks 
of stone, extracting gigantic images 
from them, and rafting them down 
stream. He makes a clay joss, 
burns incense before it, perhaps sets 
it in a road-side sanctuary, rings the 
bell depending from a tree to warn 
” god that he is going to perform 

is devotions, walks off with a clear 
conscience, the duty being done, and 
if his idol comes to grief, gets ano- 
ther constructed at little expense. 
He makes the most of every trans- 
action, and practises a wise economy 
on all occasions. He probably has 
charge of swine in a muddy district, 
where he is obnoxious to heay 
showers. He thatches himself wit 
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a cloak of rushes, wears a hat 
broader than a sieve, discards stock- 
ings, and thus despises the heaviest 
shower. He prefers in his house- 
walls wood and perishable brick to 
stone, which, if lasting longer, would 
for the moment be more expensive. 
He cannot go to the expense of 
paving, lighting, and sewering his 
muddy suburbs, nor pay the scaven- 
ger for going his rounds. No; he 
gives the run of the streets to a 
famished race of dogs and pigs, who 
do the duty of the Galinazo vultures 
in South American cities, and the 
dogs of Constantinople. He can 
scarcely afford an inviolable asylum 
to the mortal remains of his father 
and mother: depositing them in his 
gardens, he even turns his ancestors 
to account. Dirty John! 

People of little or no faith, either 
in England or China, are proverbially 
subject to abject superstitious fears. 
The Chinese master of the house will 
not have one door facing another, in 
order that the haunting demon may 
have the more trouble in his exits and 
entrances. If his house faces the 
end of a lane, he inserts a brick in 
the wall with a charm engraved 
thereon, to resist the evil issuing 
from the opening. He gets fierce- 
looking genii painted on each half of 
his door, to frighten away other ill- 
disposed genii. His master-charm is 
a pair of tadpoles (one black, the 
other white) inscribed in a circle, one 
interior waving curve forming an out- 
line for both. This is surrounded 
by eight series of short flat rulers, 
three in each—some whole, some di- 
vided. All these are supposed to be 
emblematic of the active and passive 
— in nature, and very power- 
fi 


The Pharisees were not more in- 
terested in the appearance of holy 
inscriptions on their forehead-bands 
and their door-posts than the China- 
man in the exhibition of “ longevity” 
and “good-luck” on his eaves, his 
garments, and other convenient 
— the words being supposed to 

ave the force of a charm. 

In his dress, and its variations in 
hot and cold weather, the Chinaman 
deserves imitation by the outer bar- 
barians. White or blue cotton is the 


ordinary material in summer heat, 
and a sort of loose net-work, inter- 
posing between the skin and the out- 
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side light garb, affords great comfort 
by allowing a circulation of air over 
the surface of the skin. You will 
see a thin, wiry man increasing in 
bulk from the first chill of incipient 
winter, till he becomes own brother 
to Falstaff by the time the cold is at 
its worst. At its first relaxation he 
commences to thin his dress, till 
there is nothing between himself and 
the sun but the net and the thin robe 
of calico. Winter and summer his 
neck is bare, which saves him from 
the visitations of bronchial affections. 

Some opium smoking was wit- 
nessed by Mr. Fleming at Tien-Tsin, 
and on his journey. He observed all 
its stages, from the simple expression 
of content on the features to that of 
the highest beatitude, and then the 
dazed and stupified state, ending in 
insensibility. He deplores the cus- 
tom, but looks on the boisterous be- 
haviour of our own drunkards, and 
the confusion they cause, as much 
worse than the solitary self-enjoy- 
ment of the victim of opium. 

The Lien-Wha—water-lily, (Faba 
JEgyptica, or Lotus), is asmuch prized 
by the Chinese as by the ancient 
Egyptians. They eat the roots raw 
or boiled ; also the seeds. The beau- 
tiful plant is found in all pictures 
where Buddha is represented. It is 
sacred to Fo in China, as it was to 
Osiris and Isis in Egypt, being looked 
on as emblematic of nature in the 
Pantheistic sense. 

It was gratifying to see all along 
the route, on both sides, such unceas- 
ing and never-tiring industry; but no 
more sign of improvement in the 
fashion of the implements or the 
modes of labour than in the days of 
Confucius. 


“For the first time we saw the plough— 
that primitive wooden implement of Chinese 
industry, constructed by the traditional 
Shin-Nong, the second Chinese emperor, 
some two and a half thousand years before 
the Christian era, and probably as simple 
and rude as he left it, with the beam and 
single handle or shaft, the wooden share, 
and the narrow, nearly horizontal, light, 
iron coulter, that performs the functions of 
a mould as well as making a scratchy fur- 
row but a few inches deep. It was drawn 
by a man at the end of the beam, the 
ploughman putting his shoulder to the per- 
pendicular bar placed for that purpose, be- 
sides guiding the direction of the machine,” 


At Ning-Hae, the city under the 
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wall, the local authorities gave con- 
siderable annoyance to the explorers 
by examining and re-examining the 
Chinese passport. Mr. Fleming, not 
being able to obtain permission to 
climb the mountains on the Tartar 
side of the boundary, climbed them 
without leave under the broiling sun- 
light, lost his barometer and aneroid, 
and was near to losing his life. 

Proceeding N.E. through Mantchu- 
ria, they looked out diligently for 
the remains of those cities which 
Father Verbiest in his travels men- 
tions as having been unpeopled and 
(destroyed by Tient-Sung, the father 
of the first emperor of the present 
Mantchu dynasty. His object was 
to force his people to win an inherit- 
ance in China, seeing they had now 
no homes to return to. 


“We could see nothing of these dilapi- 
dated cities till we came to Ning-Yuen- 
Chow, agreeably situated a short distance 
from a good level.road, and among trees, 
but where, at present, everything was 
lonely and desolate, as we peeped within 
the gateway of the crumbling enclosure. 
Not a living thing stirred; the houses 
were roofless, and the greater number of the 
walls thrown down, while the central street, 
up which we glanced, was untrodden, and 
monopolised by weeds or green-scummed 
pools. The gray havoc of age, and ap- 
parent wanton destruction, seemed to point 
to this period of Chinese history, when 
quiet citizens were deprived of their homes, 
and forced to bear arms under the im- 
patient Mantchus, and afforded us the only 
example or proof of the probability of such 
an occurrence as that mentioned by the 
worthy Jesuit,” 


In their progress they found at 
intervals several of those towers sup- 
posed to be built in order to defend 
the country from the Japanese. The 
hero of Tartar romance, Kublai Khan, 
invaded Japan in 1280, and was not 
only unsuccessful, but that exclusive 
and high-spirited people returned the 
hostile visit with interest, ravaged 
the Mantchu and Chinese coasts, and 
gave such trouble that these towers, 
parallel to the coast, were built about 
1388, by Hung-Woo, of the Ming 
dynasty, in order to prevent those 
Eastern sea-kings from doing more 
mischief. These towers were as little 
available against the Japanese as the 
Great Wall was against the Mongols 
and Mantchus, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 
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This stupendous monument of mis- 
directed industry has now stood up- 
wards of 2,000 years. China at that 
time was ruled by several powerful 
feudatories, owning a nominal sub- 
jection tothe Emperor. One of these 
feudal chiefs, Chau-Siang-Wang, de- 
posed the Emperor Tung-Chau-Kiun, 
the last of the Chow dynasty, broke 
the power of his brother lords, go- 
verned the country by thirty-six 
lieutenants, made many progresses 
through his empire to see his laws 
justly administered, cut canals, and 
achieved several other useful projects. 
He died, however, before the wall was 
completed, and his son was defeated 
by a soldier of fortune who com- 
menced the Han dynasty. 

The nearer our wanderers ap- 
proached the old Tartar capital, the 
more uncrippled women they found, 
and the greater was the consumption 
of tobacco by men, women, and chil- 


dren. This plant was abused by the 
inhabitants of Mauntchuria, many 


hundred years before Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted potatoes at Youghal. 
The treatment they generally met was 
of an annoying character, arising 
from the curiosity of the natives ; but 
at New-Chwang they were in some 
danger. This town is not far from 
the unhealthy seaport, Ying-Tse, at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Liau-Tong. 
During the entire journey they lost 
nothing by thieves, either in cash or 
property, to the value of a shilling ; 
a pleasing fact, and one that puts the 
Northern Chinese in agreeable con- 
trast to those of the South, where 
there is a British settlement. In the 
neighbourhood of Moukden they 
found a curious Lama monument, of 
which a woodcut is given, and the old 
capital itself turned out to be one of 
the cleanest and best laid out cities 
they had yet seen. They were in no 
personal danger in the place ; but the 
eagerness of the people to get a near 
view of them and their belongings, 
and the zeal with which the intruders 
were repulsed by the police, were 
productive of the most ludicrous and 
annoying scenes. The backward route 
has been already mentioned. 

Mr. Fleming’s work is a most 
agreeable and valuable addition to 
our stock of standard books of travel 
and adventure. <A little too much 
space is, perhaps, devoted to the per- 
sonal discomforts of the author and 
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his friends ; but, on the whole, the 
work is unquestionably one of the 
very freshest, the most amusing, and 
the most curious of that Chinese 
series, which opportunity and enter- 


Songs of Ulster, 
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world. The roughly executed map 
makes the route thoroughly intelligi- 
ble ; and the author has not forgotten 
to add that most desirable append- 


al age—a carefully-compiled index. 
prise are now so rapidly giving to the 


SONGS OF ULSTER, IN MANY MOODS. 


“ Snatches of old sayings that imply 
So much more than they express.” 
No. IV.—“‘ LOVE AND MONEY.” BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 
Ou, sitting and sighing the live-long day, 
I cannot sing now as I used to do! 
What is the reason—can any one say— __ ; 
There's such woe in a world that’s so fair to view ? 
Sing—is it—Jenny, the same as before ? 
Oh, my poor head aches, and my heart’s so sore! 


I knew I was poor, and that that was a sin 
In the eyes of many who said “No—no!” 

But the one sweet voice took my poor heart in, 
For to Harry I thought I was all below. 

Could I feel I was poor when he called me fair, 


As he looked in my eyes and stroked my hair! 


Oh, love’s like a harp of a thousand strings, 
And girls are silly that sit in its way ; 
For love will talk of a thousand things 
That nothing but love could think or say ; 
And maidens who list what they'd rather care 
It weren’t so easy to undeceive ! 


That I lay in his light, they had told me long, 
For Nelly had riches and beauty, too ; 

But my heart was weak, and my love was strong, 
And I felt it hard to know how to do. 

To look in that face, and to bid him “good-bye !” 

I knew would be sore, but I said I would try. 


How I stood, that eve between eight and nine, 
Where the willow bends to the blighted yew, 
While wee Flora looked up with the mournful whine, 
You'd have thought she knew all that my poor heart knew : 
And on Harry I gazed till my eyes grew dim 
And he seemed like a mist on the far sky’s rim. 


I had shaken his hand—I had said “good-bye !” 
I had said little more to it, neither had he, 

But had looked in my face with a tear in his eye— 
Ah, the money alone made him false to me! 

Oh ! is it a wonder I sing no more— 

That my poor head aches—that my heart’s so sore ? 
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THE noble creature went back to her 
obscurity again, to the humdrum 
drudgery of child cultivation ; she had 
had a little glimpse of the world out- 
side, which was not to be for her ; 
she had stood a moment at Eden’s 
gate—a sort of governess Peri dis- 
consolate ; and had even secured for 
herself, by this willing instrument, a 
sort of thread, ever so fine, to join her 
to those sweet old associations. Who 
could blame her for looking back 
through the bars of her prison-gate ? 

The curate went down exulting. 
He came home to his first floor over 
the shop in his mean country town, 
and it did not seem to him quite so 
blank, or so bare. The flavour of 
provisions did not ascend to him 
quite so rank or strong. 

For the first night or two he had 
company over his little cottage grate 
—for it did not rise to much higher 
dignity. He lay back in his chair, 
and wasted many precious hours idly 
dreaming, and entertaining this pro- 
fitable society. He constructed all 
manner of theatrical pictures, which 
seemed to him very sweet and soft— 
with figures in the centre ; and one 
figure (arrayed in silken vestings and 
general clergymanical finery), dding 
much chivalry. He put this pow- 
pée into all manner of splendid situ- 
ations, made its face impressive, its 
speech slow and grand, while its 
interior heart was being racked 
and wrung with agonies of love, 
jealousy, rage, and despair. He 
made it retire in noble situations, 
with dignity and indifference, filling 
those who were left behind with won- 
der, curiosity, disappointment, and 
unspeakable admiration. Miss Jenny 
Bell was always left behind under 
these emotions. 

In these proceedings in lunacy were 
several useful nightsconsumed. There 
was a sermon for the approaching 
Sunday lying on his desk, the first 
page of which had been “ got in,” but 
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which he did not let interfere with 
his amatory meditations. He had 
now a curious repugnance to this set- 
ting.together dry religious bones into 
improving shapes ; and it seemed the 
most dreary, dismal task, that man 
could conceive. Here, however, it 
was now come to Saturday morning, 
and the thing must be scrambled over 
somehow. 

He used to delight in his sermon- 
making. He used to touch and pol- 
ish, and refine, and repair, and read 
choice passages to the young ladies, 
in anticipation. He was proud of the 
work ; and the young ladies used to 
talk over at dinner, little neat odd 
bits, small seraps of originality which 
struck them. His soul was then all 
in the parish. He was enthusiastic. 
Now, a spiritual dryness was come 
upon him. 

He leant a little to the new theo- 
logy, and was fond—merely in an 
amateur way — of turning over in his 
fingers, the prettier portions ; just as 
he would admire a little china tea- 
cup, or a bit of filigree. He and the 
young ladies had ever so much 
wsthetic talk about the non-essentials, 
He had all the Oxford Fathers, bound 
in green, looking down from the 
shelves ; and was in the habit of say- 
ing, there is really much originality 
in some of Doctor Newman’s writ- 
ings. He wore, too, a lovely silk 
waistcoat, which seemed like a little 
black san’ benito, covering his chest, 
with a hole to allow easy exit for his 
neck. 

TheSunday’s sermon was not much. 
It was unavoidable that there should 
be marks of haste, which might be 

ardoned,as the missionary work was 
loses ; but it was short—offensivel 
short. Long sermons may be sopori- 
fic ; but there is a latent respect im- 
plied. Brevity brings with it sus- 
picion of a contempt or wish to be 
rid of the duty speedily, as being done 
per contract. It was said even there 
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was loose, careless doctrine, but these 
were the sectaries of Calvin. 

This unsteadiness, these irregular 
flittings to London, had been noticed, 
and were spoken of—grateful such 
topics to the parish, long hungering 
and athirst for some really good sub- 
stantial nutriment in that direction— 
and then he went overtothe Franklyns 
to dine very eagerly. He was longing 
to begin his duties in that other more 
profane parish to which he had re- 
cently been appointed. 

The Franklyns were all there. Mr. 
Franklyn was something more cheer- 
ful, but all the rest of the family 
were in very high spirits. There was 
sly and secret chatter, and quiet in- 
euendos, which mystified the Rever- 
end Charlton Wells. But it was 
Clear there was some good news afloat. 
Amiable family, always so kind to 
him, so thoughtful—he was glad of 
it, for their sakes ; and he was already 
composing the first sentence of his 
Jenny’s letter—embodying his report. 

Mr. Archdeacon was there again. 
He was measuring “that young 
man, Wells,” with a cold and pearly 
eye. Hetook him in, as it were, sur- 
reptitiously across the bridge of his 
(Mr. Archdeacon’s) own nose. He was 
slack in reference to the Dissenters. 
He had not been beating the non-con 
formist thickets with church horns 
and church hounds. He was not a 
true religious sportsman. Mr. Arch- 
deacon liked none but ablebodied 
workmen under him. He shook his 
head over “that young man, Wells.” 

The young man, Wells, did not heed 
him ; he was bold and careless, and 
did not, at any time, reverence eccle- 
siastical authority too muck. It had 
been found out, with delight, that he, 
latest of all, had seen their dear 
Jenny, their noble Jenny—was fresh 
from her presence, and could give the 
newest details. He glowed up as 
though his cheeks had been stirred 
fiercely like a fire, but was not de- 
tected, as he was hardly full in the 
light. He then entered upon a minute 
narrative—delicious task—was stop- 
ped, made to stand and deliver, with 
question from this side and that, 
pointed at him dead level, and told 
the whole delightful story. No one 
more interested than the sensible girl. 
It was a charming evening. 

Mr. Archdeacon caught a word 


or two afar off, in reference to Lon- 
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don. He heard his clerical chattel 
dwelling enthusiastically on each in- 
cident of the expedition. He drop- 
ed his account of the last successful 

issenting battue, and, contracting his 
diaconal brows, looked warily over 
across his own nose, as it might be 
across a hedge. On the first opening 
he raised his piece and fired 

‘So, it appears you were in Lon- 
don. Hey, Mr. Wells?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the other, “for a 
short time. Well, as I was saying, 
Miss Franklyn, I found out the 
house—was shown into a parlour. I 
really had no idea at first that she 
would see me.” 

“Youenjoyed yourself apparently,” 
Mr. Archdeacon struck in again ; “I 
suppose you found time to attend 
that. grand meeting of the Mission- 
ary Feeder Society, Lord Buryshaft 
in the chair !—I suppose one of the 
most magnificent organizations, as 
yet untainted by dissent, the world 
c seen.” 

Mr. Wells was waiting in his Lon- 
don parlour, and did not relish being 
checked on the verge of his interview, 
so he answered, «a little stiffly: ‘“ No, 
sir ; I knew nothing of that valuable 
society. I went up to London with 
quite other views—for a particular 
purpose, in fact’—— 

“Then I must take leave to tell 
you, sir, that you negiected a valua- 
le opportunity—one that may never 
return. It is impossible to estimate 
the seriousness of such an auxiliary 
engine as that. And I may remark 
that in these days, when indifferentism 
is making such strides, and when 
there is a curious carelessness abroad 
as to the dutiesof the spiritual pastor, 
the wolf—the wolf, sir—is abroad.” 

The Archdeacon’s eye at this mo- 
ment falling on the doctor of the vil- 
lage, with a sort of abstracted fierce- 
ness, that professional person said, 
timorously- 

“ The wolf, sir ?”’ 

“The wolf of dissent, sir,’ said 
Mr. Archdeacon, savagely, and now 
for the first time seeing him—“ of 
dissent— howling dissent. Itisprow] 
ing nightly about our farms and 
homesteads. And no wonder, sir, 
when the shepherds sleep. Sir, the 
Church of England, by its spirit and 
anons, is universally a missionary 
church, I have spoken to the Bishop 
about it. The Bishop sees it as I do, 
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He joins with me in thinking that 
dissent is howling. You shall hear 
an allusion to it in his next charge. 
Sir, you did wrong to pass by so 
glorious an opportunity. You did 
wrong, sir !” 

Mr. Wells’ cheeks were glowing at 
this public attack. It was, besides, 
undeserved ; for he had done a good 
deal of fowling in the dissenting di- 
rection. He was rather exulting on 
the strength and enthusiasm of his 
Jenny Bell attachment, and ecclesias- 
tical concerns seemed very small and 
indifferent to him now. 

“There must be some mistake, sir,” 
he said. “ This reprimand can scarcely 
be intended for me. Arising, too, 
out of a little harmless journey to 
London! I think Mr. Archdeacon 
can scarcely be serious.” 

“Serious, sir, when the hydra of 
dissent” —— 

“Can searcely be gneant to entail 
eternal residence. Z'hat would turn 
us into white slaves in orders. As 
for that Missionary Feeder Society, 
[ look on it as”- 

But the sensible girl, seeing into 
what fatal perverseness—ruin to his 
own prospects —this curate, barely 
fiedged in his church, was hurrying, 
struck in-- 

“You are not going to deliver the 
bishop’s charge to is now, Mr. Arch- 
deacon,” she said, smiling. “ Only 
consider ; what is the proverb about 
meat for strong babes! We are all 
strong babes here.” 

“ Strong meat for babes, Miss 
Franklyn,” said Mr. Archdeacon, 
much pleased to be allowed the cor- 
rection. “That is the shape of the 
quotation. But chureh discipline is 
always seasonable. I recollect so 
well the late Bishop Stinger remark- 
ing to me,” &e. 

The remark of the late Bishop 
Stinger was of that valuable sort 
which always leaves a sort of sur- 
prise on the hearer’s mind, why it 
should have been rescued from ob- 
scurity, and then ventilated by the 
agency of frequent quotation. More 
useful was it on this occasion, for it 
turned away the wrath of an eccle- 
siastical Habakuk, and prevented an 
unseemly dispute. But the clerical 
captain marked the careless tone of 
his private, and registered a mental 
memorandum that for the future he 
would keep him specially in view, 


and if possible have him conveniently 
on the hip. Anything like insubor- 
dination in the ranks would not do 
for him, in an enemy’s —that is, a 
dissenting country. 

The curate then resumed his Lon- 
don adventures, for a select circle, 
and painted in his Jenny Bell with 
much warmth and force. The girls 
listened with devotion. Miss Frank- 
lyn, the sensible, showed the deepest 
interest—and kind and delicate in- 
terest. No wonder; perhaps, she 
felt compunction for the stern part 
which duty had forced her to take up, 

The flushed face of the Rev. Charl- 
ton Wells was turned towards her 
with a gentle sympathy. He was 

rateful, and already composing his 

ulletin — delightful duty, which 
would turn to Paradise the low cham- 
ber over the village huckstering shop 
—<etermined to give her a sweet and 
pleasant place in his first despatch. 

Through that domestic banquet he 
was diligently taking notes all the 
while. Various allusions, more or 
less intelligible and unintelligible, 
were shifted past his ears,—shafts 
from the family jokery, which were 
winged diagonally across the table, 
back and forward, from side to side. 
These were in that sort of spoken 
cypher, the key of which is with 
the members of the family circle, and 
the use of which in presence of stran- 
gers has even a sort of perverse fas- 
cination. This was clearly pointed 
at the sensible girl, and took the 
shape of gentle banter in reference to 
some knight or chevalier, with whom 
there were indistinct relations, as to 
what Brantome would style de par 
amours. 

According to the mild and peace- 
able procedure of the present century, 
our forefathers delighted in thisagree- 
able shape of baiting, and called it, in 
their old-fashioned dialect, “rallying.” 
Rallied, then, palpably was Miss 
Franklyn, as it seemed to Mr. Wells, 
who, wrapped up in his own special 
de par amours, as ina cloak, would 
otherwise have been indifferent, but 
being now accredited reporter, opened 
his ears. Some one after dinner—a 
confiding junior girl of the family 
unboundedly communicative, and a 
chartered “conduit pipe” for all man- 
ner of tattle, told him further parti- 
culars with delight. The fact was, 
“Young Craven” rather admired Char- 
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lotte—had testified this approbation 
rather publicly. Young Craven was 
lovely in the eyes of man, one of the 
Elderborn Heroes, a Sultan under an 
entail ; in short, “desirable,” which is 
the most splendid encomium and 
unites all the gifts. At various 
houses, he and the sensible girl had 
met and mutually admired. He was 
brave, generous, noble, good, chival- 
rous, spotless, and deserved the fair, 
as none but the brave—that is to say, 
the Elder Brave of the family, who 
alone are brave, and deserve such fair 
asare to be prizes inthearena. This 
Mary or Jane, junior, so indiscreetly 
free of heart and speech, and rather 
flattered at being selected as the 
channel of information, told him 
many more particulars, what hopes 
they had, how “nice” he was, what 
difficulties were in the way, which 
were few, and what encouragement, 
which was much; and “what fun,” 
the whole thing was generally. But 
the grander “fun” of all was in the 
fact that “ Young Craven” was coming 
there on a visit very shortly, and 
would stay a long time; when the 
amount of extra “fun’’ that might be 
looked for was almost incredible. 

At the end of the night, Mr. Arch- 
deacon went his way in a sort of 
archidiaconal gig—a simple and apos- 
tolic vehicle, whose horse had never 
yet crunched a morsel of Dissenter- 
grown oats. He shook hands dryly 
with “that young man,” whose cleri- 
eal temperament was of so low a 
tone, and wrote his pencilled mental 
mem. over again in heavy ink. The 
young man went his way with a sort 
of defiance, got home to his huckster’s 
first floor, lit his lamp, and went 
eagerly to work. 

Before he went to bed, he had 
written abundant particulars. She 
would like to hear of Mr. Franklyn, 
head of her old home, so he sketched 
him with detail. More natural, still, 
she would love to hear of the dear 
female friend, nearest to herself in 
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age, of the sensible girl, in short ; so 
he dwelt on her portrait, with lavish 
finish. All she had said and done; 
all she had looked ; and then, coming 
to details, enlarged fully on that sort 
of child’s gossip, knowing how grate- 
ful it would b to his Jenny. “I 
have lost not a moment, dear Miss 
Bell,’ he wrote, “in letting you know 
this happy rumour. I have no very 
great faith in their nuptial castle- 
building; but I am sure you will be 
glad to learn even any fanciful specu- 
lations about our common friend. She 
is looking well, better than ever, intel- 
lectual, and,as some think, handsome. 
But personally I want a sixth sense 
to admire her. She is not my style. 
I could, if it would not take up too 
much space, describe what is my 
style. | confess I am not for that 
utter spirituality of figure. (Miss 
Franklyn was slightly made; our 
Jenny was round and sinuous.) As we 
are doomed to earth, I am not for 
approaching the ethereal too prema- 
turely.” An elegant conceit here sug- 
gested itself which he longed to 
set down; something about taking 
the trouble of going to the pier-glass, 
and that would save all description of 
his ideal. But, someway, it seemed 
to him to have a rustic flavour ; for 
the rest, it was a delicate bit of ima- 
gery —almost Elizabethan—but which 
he saw required desperate courage to 
carry through. Withasigh, then, he 
forbore the pier-glass and closed his 
letter. That delightful labour done, 
he slept very sweetly that night —the 
sleep of the just curate. 

Mr. Franklyn was still pursuing his 
melancholy duties. He went down 
sadly into that hold of his, with a 
mournful regularity, striving, it would 
seem, to bail out his incumbrance with 
a sort of Danaid’s pitcher. He was 
neither the betternor the worse for his 
labours. Atmost he only established a 
sort of desperate equilibrium, appa- 
rently only getting rid of what fresh 
water entered, and not letting it gain. 


IV. 


A VISITER LOOKED FOR. 


THE young man of business came 

very often, and was of great service 

on accounts, raising, or 
y 


more properly trying to raise, loans ; 


for money was terribly scarce he 
said, and the market was labouring 
under an affection known as tight- 
ness. Yet, someway, it was loose 
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enough for the rest of the world. 
For that unhappy gentleman it was 
permanently constricted. Charges 
seemed actually to accumulate. In- 
terests on moneys had to be met at pe- 
riodic times, which came so close, that 
the whole year. seemed as one periodic 
season of interest paying. Nay, there 
was one annual payment—interest 
from railway mortgages —which 
merely glided through Mr. Franklyn’s 
hands, he being trustee, and which he 
passed on by letters of credit to the 
south of France, receiving in return 
the receipt of one Mrs. Margaret 
Hughes, otherwise Martin, widow, 
and which, unaccountably, seemed to 
give him trouble and delay, and 
which at times he could not forward 
without receipt of pressing letters 
from the south of France. It reached 
scarcely to five hundred pounds half- 
yearly, being interest on a sum of 
sixteen thousand pounds in the rail- 
way. And yet this mere clerical 
office caused him much trouble and 
even agony as the day drew near. 
Kindly did his invaluable friend beg 
him not to perplex his head, with the 
thought ; he would arrange it all ;— 


leave it to him. At most, signing a 
formal paper would be all that would 
be required. He, Crowle, was well 
used to railway business ; from which 
friendly and well-meant proposition, 
Mr. Franklyn literally shrunk away 


nervously. No, he must do that all 
himself—by himself. Still he fought 
on; staved off liabilities, one by one. 
It is wonderful how the evil day is 
so successfully fought off, and for so 
long. 

Mr. Crowle meantime continued to 
come, and was really very agreeable 
in the house. He kept a good deal 
with the ladies ; and young as he was 
with Mr. Franklyn in business, be- 
came specially younger with the other 
sex at moments of relaxation. It 
was wonderful that he should carry 
the whole stock and share lists, state 
of markets, even the Honololu Fours, 
in his head, and he so young. He 
used to come twice a-week, but now 
came three times. He played at 
small plays in the evening, and even 
the sensible girl, who professed never 
to relish him, owned that he was not 
nearly so bad after all ; and consider 
this-—he was so young, said the sensi- 
ble girl. 

Later on he began to drop in for 
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two days running ; later on still even 
oftener. He was very welcome. A 
place at the hospitable board was 
always kept ready for him. At a 
country mansion, a cover more or less, 
is imperceptible. The dinner-table 
expands or contracts naturally, like 
caoutchouc ; and the company of all 
that he most affected was that of 
= Franklyn the elder, the sensible 
girl. 

Curious to say, she seemed to take 
much interest in the conversation of 
Mr. Crowle, the young man of busi- 
ness. She had a very practical mind, 
that Miss Franklyn, and delighted 
much in the arcana and general me- 
chanism of any special calling. And 
Mr. Crowle had an easy knack of 
popularizing stocks, theirrise and fall ; 
shares, bulls, bears, purchases for ac- 
count, and other secret mysteries of 
the Exchange, in a fashion that was 
really entertaining. And on this sub- 
ject she used to get him to enlarge 
very copiously. 

This little train or chain of events, 
continued to spread itself out con- 
tinuously for alongtime. Mr. Crowle 
came just as often, and almost oftener. 
One day, he was in the garden pull- 
ing flowers carelessly, and in a pas- 
toral fashion, quite delightful for one 
of his nature, when one of the younger 
girls came bounding and scampering 
along the walks to meet him. She 
was a child of good humour and 
spirits ; and when five or six years 
younger, had filled the awful function 
of enfant terrible, 

“Ah, Mr. Crowle,” she said, “ tell 
me a secret; who are the flowers 
for? Come, now, you are getting 
quite a beau, Mr. Crowle ; everyone 
is remarking it.” 

Mr. Crowle was anything but a 
man of business in his dress, and al- 
most verged upon dandyism. This 
was his weakness—to be considered, 
in an innocent way, of course, a 
man of gallantry. He was enormously 
pleased. 

“Whom do you suppose they are 
for?” he said,smiling. “ For the old 
lady in Threadneedle-street ?”’ 

‘Nonsense,’ the young girl said, 
gaily ; “for some one a good many 
1undred miles nearer. Confess now ; 
we know all about it.” 

Mr. Crowle might, indeed, have 
been pulling them for the old dame 
just alluded to ; and if he had been 
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pressed for the truth, would have to 
own that they were for his private 
dressing-table, it being part of his 
dandyism to love flowers, as a shape 
of decoration. He was curious about 
these hints, and suffering his mouth 
to distend into a smile— 

“Ah! you are too wise, too wide- 
awake! You are growing up now, 
Miss Adela, and we must look out if 
we want to keep our secrets.” 

Delighted at this compliment, she 
came up to him confidently. 

“Such fun as it was,” she said. 
“Last night, you know, we plagued 
Charlotte’s life out, about you, Mr. 
Crowle.” 

“About me,” said he, and then 
shook his head softly ; “I! no, no ; 
always funning.” 

“ But, O yes, yes!” said she. “ And 
do you know what I said? Guess 
now.” 

“Something wicked ?” 

“Yes ; I said she had now got ¢ 
beau in the three per cents. Ha, ha! 
Wasn’t it good ?” 

Mr. Crowle said it was very good, 
and at the same time very wicked. 
He was, at heart, rather confounded 
by this disclosure. Still, with this 
little bit of nature before him, he 
might try all manner of experiments. 

“ How full of fun you always are, 
Miss Adela,” he said ; “I envy you 
your spirits. It is too much honour 
for me, poor Louis Crowle, to be 
named in the same breath ; a knight, 
as you say so cleverly, of the three 
per cents.” 

“And beau in the stocks, ha, ha, 
ha!” and the girl went off boister- 
ously into peals of laughter. 

He relished it just as much, and 
went on sweetly— 

“ Exactly ; and would a grand lady 
80 wise, so good, so noble, so sensible, 
as she is !—and I really, Miss Adela, 
have often wondered in secret at a 
woman being so sensible.” 

“QO, Charlotte is very sensible,” 
said Miss Adela, growing grave of a 
sudden, as with the responsibility of 
thesentiment. “ Everybody says so.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Crowle, in a 
gentle enthusiasm ; “she is above us 
all. Ah, Miss Adela, she is not to be 


named with a beau in the stocks.” 
“Don’t be so sure of that,” said 
this odd child, bounding away. And 
by-and-b 1 
sisters what fun she had wit 


she was telling her junior 


Mr. 
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Crowle, and how she had humbugged 
him into thinking Charlotte was in 
love with him. 

These juniors were all she-Arabs in 
the house, and what is called, badly 
brought up. 

Mr. Crowle finished gathering his 
flowers, and thought how cleverly 
he had played upon this bit of na- 
ture. No one knew so well as he his 
chances and his station, and how 
almost ridiculous would be such an 
idea, when taken in reference to such 
a person as Miss Franklyn. He was 
a shrewd, sensible person himself, 
and almost smiled at the notion. Still, 
he was not moving in the business ; 
and with the dilapidated fortunes of 
the house, who knows, but that this 
might be some family scheme. He 
would welcome it with all heartiness. 
His father was a currier—a living 
currier ; and the currying process was 
every day spreading to his sensibili- 
ties. He would await events and 
make no sign; and so went in with 
a certain elation. Something had 
been sown which might come up years 
after—a very remote growth, but, 
still, something agreeable to speculate 
on. 

In the drawing-room he was mar- 
vellously agreeable, and the youngest 
young man of business ever dreamt 
of. As he ascended the stairs, he 
feasted on pleasing visions of the 
future. 

He was a very sensible “long- 
headed” man, this young man of busi- 
ness, and there was no vulgar for- 
wardness in his demeanour that night. 
If there was any change, he was. 
more retired. Still, the idea of puri- 
fying that currier streak out of his 
system came back to him very often. 

The evening post had just come in, 
and was opened greedily—like all 
posts, morning or evening. The let- 
ters were sorted and distributed by 
unpaid officials, Mr. Franklyn got 
his—a good many ; the young ladies 
theirs—a few; Mr. Franklyn went 
through his slowly and without en- 
thusiasm. No wonder, for they sel- 
dom bore him a horn of good news, 
Looking over one specially he hem- 
med audibly twice or thrice, which 
was known in the family as a sign 
that he wished the attention of the 
crowd to be directed to him. The 
crowd became silent and nme 

“Dear me,” said Mr, Franklyn, 
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“this is a little sudden, I had not 
expected him so soon.” 

“Who? who papa ?” 

“Young William Craven; he is 
coming to-morrow, Still Iam very 
glad. A room can’t take long to get 
ready.” 5 

This was supposed by the populace 
to be Charlotte’s admirer, en titre. 
So, conscious glances went round, and 
the girl who had lately been in ottice 
as a “terrible child,” but was still 
holding on, as it were, a minister 
without portfolio, jogged her neigh- 
bour and laughed aloud. The sensible 
girl was not the least perturbed. 

“The front room, I suppose, papa?” 
she said. 

“How long is he to stay, papa, 
dear ?” said one of the family. 

“A week, he writes,” said Mr. 
Franklyn ; “ but of course. we won’t 
let him go so early. He is a most 
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agreeable young man to have in a 
house. You will all like him.” 

The ex-terrible child said demurely, 
“Of course! What does Charlotte 
say? Eh, Charlotte? She is the 
only one that knows him as yet.” 

“You will see to-morrow,” said 
the sensible girl; “it will be a whole- 
some lesson for you to curb your im- 
patience.” 

“Something splendid !” 

“A noble youth of course !” 

“ All the virtues !” 

“ Adonis! Brave, haughty, gallant,” 
&e., &e. 

These were all so many shafts 
launched at Charlotte. Not one hit. 

“She is getting red—look!” said 
the ex-terrible. 

“Foolish children,” said the sensi- 
ble girl, quite cool and unmoved, 
“you should be all sent up to your 
nurseries.” 


CHAPTER V. 


JENNY AT HUME 


Up at  Chesterfield-street, things 
were gloomy enough. The lady of 
the house was to be ill in permanence, 
better one day, and more than worse 
the next. Doctors came in flocks— 
four at least—on the day fixed for a 
consultation ; and their four decent 
carriages, quiet, demure vehicles, kept 
about the premises, in a sort of pro- 
cession, as though they had come 
already for the funeral, and were 
waiting for the hearse. 

Two of the medical gentlemen wore 
white ties, and were about as clean 
and varnished as clergymen; the 
others were rude, disorderly persons, 
not too nice with their razors. The 
sick lady up stairs was, metaphori- 
eally speaking, in the hands of one 
of the medical gentlemen, she was 
the Case, and Ais Case. He had 
taken out his licence, and these were 
his shooting grounds. He took his 
three friends up stairs to exhibit his 
prey or quarry, not without a certain 
pride. He lectured over her, fondly ; 
said now and then, “ You see, eh ?”’ 
to which they answered in dry chorus, 
“ Ha, hem, quite so !” 

He took his stethoscope out, applied 
it to the chest of the patient, and for 
some minutes deel to be looking 
with his ear through a sort of tele- 
scope. His brethren, then, all came 


in turn, and looked as though looking 
with their ears through a telescope. 
The profound wisdom and ineffable 
depth of knowledge portrayed in each 
professor’s face, as he withdrew his 
face from the operation, it would be 
impossible to describe. This species of 
autopsy on a living subject being con- 
cluded, they then withdrew, gravely, 
and even sadly, and adjourned to a 
private chamber below to consider 
their verdicts and take sherry and 
biscuits. That verdict was scarcely 
encouraging. Lungs “touched” 
liver “touched” a good deal—gene- 
ral interior economy all more or less 
“touched”—and above all, heart 
“ gone.” 

“You see,” said Sir Hervey Parkes 
to Jenny Bell, trying to work his 
throat free, as it were, out of his white 
collar ; “ you see, it is very critical, 
very critical indeed. Our patient’s 
life is on a thread—on a thread—a 
breath—a motion—you understand. 
No agitations—no sudden shocks— 
everything soothing — ev-e-ry-thing 
so0-0-thing—you understand.” 

Jenny’s mournful eyes fixed them- 
selves wistfully on the physician-in- 
chief. Oh! so sadly and wistfully. 
“ What?” she said, and her round full 
fingers became clasped together; 
“No hope, sir? Do you mean that ! 
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Oh! sir.” The distinguished physician 
took her for the atfectionate and best 
loved of all the daughters. He had 
been pleased with her quiet manner 
all along. She deserved his approba- 
tion. “My dear Miss Maxwell,” he 
said, making an uneasy effort to work 
himself free from his collar, “I don’t 
say that. We may work through— 
for—O, dear me, yes—an indefinite 
period. But we must have care; an 
emulcient treatment—if you can follow 
me in the use of the term—strictly 
emulcient. I must speak plainly, and 
put no fine points on the matter—hem, 
you will understand. But the fact is— 
our dear parent—yours, that is—is in 
a critical way. A breath—a gust— 
and” Here the eminent practi- 
tioner finished the sentence with a 
gentle snap of hisfingers. “Still with 
eare—O yes—with care, with kee-air,” 
and he finished this sentence with an 
up-and-down movement of his head 
which, in the language of the human 
person, is significant of mild en- 
couragement. He was very much 
pleased with Jenny, and went away 
saying to his brethren: and so “ well 
regulated” (that was his word) a girl 
for a sick chamber he had rarely en- 
countered. It was Jenny's function 


CHAPTER 


THE “SCOUR VALLEY" 


Mr. MAxwELL was wholly outside 
such associations, yet, not indifferent 
as a husband. He was more dull. 
What could he do? He was being 
worked like a beast of burthen ; he 
was being driven round and round in 
a sort of committee ring, performing 
legal ‘“‘scenes in the circle,” from 
morning till night, with attorney 
gentlemen in the centre scourging 
him round and round. The com- 
mittee gentlemen sat in the boxes 
and looked on. He really would 
have grieved—grieved sincerely—had 
he been given time for that emotion. 
But his brain was greedily absorbing 
everything—feelings, emotions, sensi- 
bilities, even will. 
sixth House of Lords cases had 
entered into him, and had swept the 
whole premises clean. It had brought 
other demons’ reports, and the sta- 
tutes—terrible lodgers—who kept the 
House all to themselves. What could 
he do, save, indeed, furnish to Jenny, 


Bella Donna; or, 


The demon of 


(July, 


to press the daily fee into the reluc- 
tant palm, according to the surrep- 
titious laws of the guild. She per- 
formed the unholy action with the 
conspirator-like stealth proper. Shall 
we live to see the time when the 
barristerial community shall accept 
their fees in a stealthy, skulking 
fashion, with averted eyes, and a 
hand protruding backwards from the 
folds of the gown, into which adroit 
attorney shall chink his gold? Is 
the Guild of Mediciners the only one 
whose delicacy is to be consulted ¢ 

The suffering lady, then up stairs, 
was to float on smoothly to the end 
of her days. Every nerve of the 
family was to be strained to ensure 
her quiet. Every one was to creep 
up and down and about the house 
with cat-like steps. The worst was, 
she was sharp of temper, testy, a 
faded fashionable lady, long out of 
office, chafing against restraint, and 
eayer for the fray again. She put no 
faith in these old lady stories of 
“ heart gone,” and “ touched lungs ;’ 
she would be well in a month or two. 
So here was the problem, that “ emul- 
cient” treatment it would be hard to 
fit to such a subject. 


VI. 
BILL, 


who gently suggested it to him in the 
morning, supplies of those golden 
eggs which the medical profession 
requires the patient-goose or goose- 
patient, to have new-laid every day. 
But besides, Mr. Maxwell, Q.C., 
was now plunged deep into a tre- 
mendous pool of railway battle, and 
was struggling across through heaps 
of tloating, stagnant matter. There 
was now actually before the com- 
mittee(Mr. Marshley, M.P., chairman) 
the Scour Valley Railway Bill, pro- 
moted by the Monster Leviathan Line 
of the country, the huge Polypus 
Company, which was stretching out 
feelers north and south and west, 
and in those directions crawling over 
the face of the land. One of their 
feelers took a little bend, which on 
the map might be as the curve of the 
little finger ; and these giants now 
a sweeping direct through this 
ovely Scour Valley, a sweet pastoral 


nook, dear to anglers and trout lovers, 
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in order to cut off about eight miles 
of country. As the grand Polypus 
flew screaming through the kingdom, 
express, this was supposed to save 
ten precious minutes of vast impor- 
tance to gentlemen of the bag. And 
yet, reasonable as this project would 
appear, in those days when economy 
of time is so justly considered, it was 
opposed—opposed grudgingly, snarl- 
ingly, not with tooth and nail merely, 
but with claws and fangs, and talons— 
opposed incomprehensibly by another 
monster society, a sort of Midland 
Polypus, in whose instance the Legis- 
lature, having made a clean cut 
transversely across the kingdom, gave 
them a sort of interest, which 
stretched away at both sides, and 
every year increased. These two 
grand Polypi, one crawling away 
northerly and westerly, the other 
diagonally, indirectly as it were, 
shared the country between them, 
and in some way obstructed any 
smaller schemes which broke out in 
those directions. Welcome to each 
were their legitimate spoils. But 
there were angles where the Polypi 
came near, and almostentangled their 
feelers ; and there were little choice 
and dainty spots over which the 
shadow of the Northern _ feelers 
hovered, and over which the Midland 
longed to crawl, and over these de- 
batable bits there was terrible rail- 
way “bad blood” and locomotive 
soreness. So was it with the Scour 
Valley line, for which, up to that mo- 
ment, no one had been solicitous, and 
of which few had heard. A wretched 
little water-shed. The eight mile 
saving of time was a pure blind. It 
was alla mere sham, and over that 
wretched little corner the two mon- 
ster societies fought out their deadly 
quarrel, 

The committee room where the 
judges sat was as a sort of museum 
lecture-room, frame-work being in- 
troduced, on which were spread out 
plans, sections, elevations, a perfect 
acreage of cartridge paper, as though 
that branch of the Honourable House 
had turned itself into a gigantic laun- 
dry, and was striving to get through 
a large order in the table-cloth direc- 
tion with as much speed as possible. 
Things were set out with a lavish 
effort at simplification, a magnifying 
over and over again, so as to bring 
the idea (whatever idea it was) home 
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to the meanest (committee) capacity. 
You could walk at an easy pace round 
the room, and follow the whole course 
of the Scour Valley line, displayed in 
brilliant colours, and brought con- 
veniently on a level with the human 
eye. This was on a scale of some 
three yards or so to a mile, which 
are magnificent proportions in en- 
gineering plans. But lest even this 
magnitude should not reach to the 
committee, there were elegant ex- 
tracts, as it were, of the Scour Valley 
line portrayed in gigantic cartoons at 
higher elevations, like the full length 
portrait of “agentleman” at exhibi- 
tions; to be reached and have its 
beauties expounded by the agency of 
a wand. These works of art were 
distinguished by monster lettering, 
and the flashiest of colouring, so as to 
reach speedily to the committee’s in- 
tellectual level. Its easy lessons 
might have done for a metropolitan 
infant school, with diagrams hung 
round, speaking with a superfluous 
intelligibility to the eye. 

Thus on the lower level was made 
out indistinctly a little pale blue bridge 
which actually crossed this notorious 
river Scour by twoarches. Higher up, 
this bridge had of a sudden developed 
into Brobdignag proportions, and had 
every stone distinct and conspicuous. 
A little more to the right, in the same 
region, was the bridge again, only 
cruelly cut across from pathway to 
pathway, and labelled “‘sEctron.” 

A good deal turned upon this 
bridge, and on the Scour generally. 
The bridge was of the Northern Polypi; 
but in a handsome sort of way the 
Western Polypi were coming forward 
to protect the owners of the adjacent 
banks, fishing rights, and general 
privileges, and were even prepared 
with a plan of their own, which would 
take the line—their own—across the 
Scour ata high level through a lattice 
bridge. There were models, too, of 
both bridges, witnesses in platoons 
from the Scour Valley, squires and 
engiteers in regular corps. There was 
what is called a “strong” bar for the 
promoters (Great Northern Polypi) : 
Mr. Parsee, M.P., Q.C., the eminent 
Parliamentary Counsel ; Mr. Wynne, 
Q.C., Mr. Boggs, Q.C., and Holt, of the 
Outer Bar. For the Western Polypi, 
Mr. Sergeant Gall, Mr. Boshley, Q.C., 
Mr. Maxwell, Q.C., and Flookesley, of 
the Junior Bar. There were the loca] 
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solicitors from Scour Valley at so 
much a day “attendance ;” there 
were the eminent Parliamentary so- 
licitors, who had the “carriage” of 
the bill, Messrs. Jones, Bannocks, and 
Co., with their “attendance” also. 
There were lovely briefs new every 
morning laid on counsels’ breakfast 
tables with the eggs ; short-handwri- 
ters’ notes written out atexpress speed 
all the day previous, and during a 
good slice of the night. There was 
much printing, much lithographing 
prettily done and coloured, and bound 
up with counsels’ briefs, and furnish- 
ing those gentlemen with some field 
for absent or vacant scribbling. 
Everything was lavish and of the 
best, the paper the very finest. The 
eminent parliamentary agents spared 
nothing, knowing pretty well that 
nothing would be spared to them. 
They showed all the considerate 
munificence of undertakers (as they 
were indeed in some sente) at a mo- 
inent of a bereavement. 

Mr. Maxwell was on the opponents’ 
side, the injured Westerns, who had 
been forestalled by the greedy 
Northerns. The fight was desperate. 
No one would have known him : the 
absent, vacant, timorous man of 
domestic life, now become noisy, com- 
bative, and actually collaring Boggs, 


Q.C. with ferocity. The two rolled 
over each other, gripping their 
throats, with loud snarlings, many 


times in the day, until Mr. Marshley, 
M.P., came and tore them asunder. 
They wrangled over witnesses as over 
bones.. Mrs. Maxwell never knew 
the Maxwell of the committee rooms ; 
it was another man. Had she heard 
his voice she would have passed by, 
and not owned him. 

The witnesses—such witnesses ! 
who stood there, herded helplessly 
like the cattle which some of them 
drove ; who hung about the galleries 
with a timid air—with a proud air ; 
who sucked sticks; who wore agri- 
cultural coats, with capes; who 
hugged primitive umbrellas affection- 

ay ; who seemed to have a vested 
property in the local solicitor, and 
clung to that unhappy officer as with 
a sense that he was responsible for 
their maintenance and keep in the 
great Babylon; who were  get- 
ting lost, and being brought back 
ignominiously ; who were - getting 
drunk and utterly helpless—a perfect 
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burden on the wretched solicitor, 
who, besides the labour of telling 
over his men about a dozen times 
in the day, like a sergeant his sol- 
diers, was besides incumbered with 
this helpless caput mortuum, sadly 
gone in drink. This alcoholic afflic- 
tion at times took the shape of phren- 
sied violence, of loud screams, and 
general combativeness, which were, 
iowever, not to be controlled by the 
arm of the law, the introduction of 
which would wound a witness’s sen- 
sibilities, but had to be soothed into 
tranquillity by the wretched local so- 
licitor in person. 

The engineers were remarkable. 
On them seemed to rest the whole 
burden of the case, and they knew 
it. Four were marshalled on each 
side,—short and wiry engineers, tall 
and burly engineers, spectacled and 
unspectacled engineers, all fighting 
the battle with the zest and hostility 
which belongs to that and the medi- 
cal guild. 

When Mr. Tummins, C.E., the 
local professional, was placed in the 
chair, to support the Northern Poly- 
pus view. of the Scour Valley, and 
had his plans put into his hands, 
and was examined by Boggs, Q.C., 
with a skill and fluency, and fami- 
liarity with technical terms, which 
would have led a careless public to 
suppose he had handled theodolites 
in infancy, and had been busy taking 
levels all his life, four pairs of en- 
gineering eyes glared at him from 
the other side of the table, and at 
each answer four heads came toge- 
ther and tossed contemptuously, and 
four mouths uttered disparaging 
whispers. But what was this to 
the time when Mr. Bagley, C.E., the 
“eminent”? engineer who had con- 
structed the famous Bilston Reser- 
voir, and built that wonderful via- 
duct of fifty-six arches across the 
river Leathy, under which a seventy- 
four might pass with the greatest 
ease —(an extremely probable 
voyage) — and which was justly the 
wonder of the empire, but had 
made the shareholders bankrupt ; 
when this gentleman took his seat 
in the chair, and with a calm, smooth 
impassibility, gave his testimony, the 
engineering eyes opposite were awed 
into respect. Only one, Mr. Cox, 
C.E., almost “eminent,” also associ- 
ated with some “daring” ‘bridges, 
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which had excited wonder, but im- 
poverished shareholders, was con- 
sumed with a secret gnawing envy, 
and turned yellow. His examina- 
tion—Mr. Parsee, M.P., the eminent 
Parliamentary counsel, had reserved 
him for himself as a sort of legal 
tit-bit — occupied nearly two days, 
and when the committee rose, it 
was known that his cross-examina- 
tion would be undertaken next morn- 
ing by Mr. Maxwell, Q.C. 

These counsel of Parliament have 
wonderful gear and machinery, 
strangely universal. The wheels and 
cogs and drums of their brain fit, by 
a little adjustment, any description 
of material. They are omnivorous, 
and can take in and work up wheat 
and chaff indifferently, medicine and 
drugs, machinery and the nice laws 
of mechanics, mathematics and 
formulas, optics, refraction of lenses 
—as when dealing with a light- 
house patent, and all the niceties 
of poisons, so as to be fitted to do 


BY CASIMIR 


“To the Rialto oar me 
Handsome gondolie 
“And, in return, receiv 


The Gondola. 





THE GONDOLA. 
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battle for a couple of hours with 
Doctor Taylor. Let all this multi- 
farious range be once “briefed” to 
them, and it is ready for entering 
the machine. It is all one in the 
legal parlour the night before; a 
single handle sets all to work. Round 
fly the wheels with hum and burr. 
The properties of matter, the co- 
efficients, the densities of iron, the 
strain it will take without breaking, 
and such awful matter(awful, at least, 
in being played with vivd voce—rea- 
soned upon coram publico) as the 
formula :— 


ab — 5— = twice the focal distance. 
a ¢ 

These are wonderful magicians cer- 

tainly. And such a magician cer- 


tainly was Mr. Maxwell, Q.C.; and 
feeling the responsibility of Mr. Bag- 
ley, C.E.,the “eminent” engineer who 
was held over for his special handling 
on the morrow, he was now down in 
his workshop digesting engineering. 


DELAVIGNE, 


swift, 
r,” she cries ; 
e this gift 


My necklace, bright as yonder skies.” 
But her offer he denies, 


Though pushin 


g gaily from the shore ; 


“Tis too little, on my svul, 


To pay for a 
No, Giane 


“Hold,” she cries ; “I 
Which I will sing in my own way ; 


Whose music, as we s 


Fairest, I ask for somewhat more.” 


Il. 


trip in my gondole. 
tta, no! 


know a song, 


peed along, 


Will cheer our gloomy wat’ry way.” 
Still her offer he denies, 


Though oaring 
“What! with 


gay by street and shore ; 
a pretty barcarole 


You wish to pay me—by my soul. 
No, Gianetta, no! 


Sweetest, I ask tor somewhat more.” 
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She holds her rosary on high, 
And says—“ Receive, then, this behest ; 
Each bead that sparkles to your eye 
Has by a holy man been blessed.” 
Still her offer he denies, 
Though plying joyously the oar ; 
“Oh! with a pious symbol such 
As that, you'd pay me overmuch. 
No, Gianetta, no! 
Dearest, I ask for somewhat more.” 


IV. 


And yet, along the wave the while, 


Beside her 


can see him row, 


Looking on her with grateful smile ; 
What has she given him, I would know? 
Lo! now with cheek suffused, and eyes 
Downcast, she steps upon the shore ; 
While, faithful to his compact, he 
Remounts his boat prow thankfully. 
No, Gianetta, no! 
He will not ask you, girl, for more. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH CONVICT SYSTEMS. 


THE topic of convict discipline way 
be less passionately, but it is much 
more intelligently discussed at pre- 
sent than when, some twelve months 
ago, “ practical philosophers” of 
the Social Science order dogmatized 
with extreme self-sufficiency on the 


merits of rival systems. Theorists 
and sentimentalists held haughty 
sway enough for a time, the pub- 
lic, rather in concession to clamour 
than from an approval of their views, 
having suffered them to test their 
principles and methods upon the 
average description of criminals. The 
organization of theconvict prison was, 
at their instance, revolutionized. The 
convict felt himself, poetically speak- 
ing, transported to a new world 


1. “Life Among Convicts.” 
Convict Service. Two vols. 


tices. 1862. 


when they had taken matters into 
their hands. His lot suddenly became 
almost comfortable. A severity which 
he had acquiesced in as only fair, 
gave place to a kindness which made 
society, in fact, appear so imbecile in 
his eyes, that to plunder and outrage 
it was the most venial of offences. 
The criminal, in fact, despised the 
generosity which forgot justice, and 
was a worse man when he played the 
hypocrite before the chaplain than 
when he had just forged a signature, 
or broken into a dwelling-house at 
midnight. The idea that by pamper- 
ing the evildoer a softening of his 
heart would be effected within a fixed 
time, and by certain settled stages, 
originated in an emasculate philan- 


By Charles B. Gibson, M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the 
Hurst and Blackett, London. 
y. “ Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Ireland.” 
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8. Ninth Annual Report of the Director of Convict Prisons in Ireland, for the Year 
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Dublin: Alexander Thom. 


4. Recent Articles in the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and North British Reviews, on Crime 
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thropy,and controverted all experience 
of human nature. To behave piti- 
fully to the prisoner, to feed him suf- 
ficiently, to give him the advantage 
of clerical counsel, and to mitigate 
his privations by slight occasional in- 
dulgences, but.at the same time to 
inflict upon him the strict and full 
penalty of his crime, was the double 
duty of the prison director. A union 
of commiseration and of rigour is 
the policy best fitted to reform the 
criminal, and deter from crime those 
who will hear his account of the gaol 
and its terrors. But the first part of 
this duty was elevated into an undue 
prominence, and the second dwarfed 
or pretermitted altogether. The 
streets, accordingly, were soon filled 
with burglars and garotters, who had 
received a ticket-of-leave before a 
sufficient time had elapsed for any 
moral effect from their imprisonment 
to have been possible, even if the 
measures taken for the purpose had 
been of the wisest kind. Not having 
been punished, and not reformed, 
these convicts came forth to spread 
the contagion of crime by put iishing 
its immunities. They could not but 
think less of the risk of burglary or 
garotting than formerly, for the four 
years of the judge meant little more 
than half the time, and the “ servi- 
tude,” on the whole, was highly en- 
durable. The dream of “absorbing ” 
the criminal population by making 
every ticket-of-leave a testimonium of 
honesty, was the weakest of amiable 
delusions ; and its total dissipation 
after the shortest interval of practical 
trial, flings us back upon the solid 
and solemn fact, that crime, like 
voverty, will never cease out of the 
ok We may check it, and diminish 
the numbers of those overcome by its 
temptations, but, just as no repetition 
of temperance lectures will, beyond a 
very limited extent, repress drunken- 
ness, so no nursing of convicts will 
do more than keep down, in a small 
degree, the cost and difficulty of the 
criminal population. 

Had the country not stood affright- 
ed at a prison expenditure increasing 
with alarming rapidity, the ticket-of- 
leave system, with its manifest evils, 
would never have been suffered, even 
as an experiment. Parliamentary 
statistics for 1862 show, that includ- 
ing legal and constabulary expenses, 
the convict establishments abroad 
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and the prisons at home, about three 
and a-half millions sterling annually 
are spent hy the State upon police 
vigilance, prosecutions, and penal dis- 
cipline. This is for England and 
Wales only, and does not include a 
million sterling more, at least, paid 
out of the local rates for analogous 
purposes. It is estimated that, de- 
spite this profuse expenditure, from 
eight to ten thousand criminals, of 
the class of thieves, are always at 
large, practising their avocations with 
impunity. If there be added to 
these sums the outlay for Scotland 
and Ireland—probably close upon 
three-quarters of a million more—it 
will be found that, independent of the 
enormous amount levied from the 
public annually, in the shape of suc- 
cessful robberies, the actual yearly 
cost of crime is about five times the 
amount which we expend upon na- 
tional education in all its departments, 
in the United Kingdom. It was a 
knowledge of this fact, added to the 
necessity of finding a compensation at 
home for the outlet of transporta- 
tion which had been denied to us, 
that caused sober-minded men to lend 
their ears to an empiricism boastful 
of its plans for “annihilating crime” 
by converting every convict in a few 
months, by a fixed process, into a 
model, if not an apostle, of morality. 
But the disappointment of those who 
hastily trusted in this fair-seeming 
project, is grievous. Instead of being 
reduced and cheapened to the tax- 
payer, crime has been increased by 
ticket-of-leavism, and made vastly 
more expensive from the convie- 
tion of the same individual three 
or four times for distinct offences, 
committed afterrepeated releases from 
prison on pretence of penitence, with- 
in the original term of four years’ 
penal servitude to which he had been 
sentenced for the first of his crimes. 
Two of the English judges have 
stated gross vases of this nature, met 
with in their own experience, and by 
the mention of a fact so astounding, 
have done much to bring back the 
public to a more masculine judgment 
with respect to the rights of society 
over the criminal, its real duties to- 
wards him, and the prison treatment 
most expedient with a view toa de- 
terrent effect. 

The ticket-of leave system, in short, 
is doomed. It may linger on for a 
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time, and possibly succeed somewhat 
better than before, but it will never 
regain the confidence of tle public. 
We cannot agree with those persons 
who consider it either “sound in 
principle,” or “indispensable.” We 
think that neither as a principle nor 
as a motive is it to be defended. It 
is equally a premium upon hypocrisy, 
whether the good conduct entitling 
the convict to the shortening of his 
sentence be “positive” or “negative.” 
No doubt the licence-system has been 
made more objectionable than it need 
have become, by the lax way in which 
it has been administered in England 
under Sir Joshua Jebb ; but the pro- 
blem is by no means solved, or the 
practice justified, when the finger has 
been pointed to the stricter practice 
prevailing in Ireland. Were it pos- 
sible to proceed in England on the 
methods pursued bere—and wedo not 


think it possible for a variety of 


reasons—the ticket-of-leave system 
would still be unsatisfactory. Quite 
as large a per centage of the cleverest 
English thieves would turn out badly 
under Croftonism as Jebbism. The 
difficulty is deeper than any difference 
of plan between two systems. The 
English thief returns to his old 
ways because a higher class of prac- 
titioner than the Irish burglar, who 
is a rude and clumsy workman at the 
best. No scheme of police surveil- 
lance, could such a supervision be put 
in practice, would prevent the English 
thief from relapsing into his accus- 
tomed habits. The idea of keeping 
the scientific swell-mobsman out of 
crime by obtaining for him a situation 
as light porter or night watchman 
upon his release, is simply ridiculous. 
Irish convicts may be glad of some 
such honest refuges, since they have 
no choice between these and starva- 
tion, but in England nine out of every 
ten convicts are drawn back into 
crime by the multiplied opportunities 
that exist for its successful perpetra- 
tion, and their own real abilities, 
which do not suffer them to rest 
satisfied with the vulgar position and 
mean rewards of an honesty which 
reduces them to the condition of the 
drudge. To become the Gibeonites 


of a dull morality, and hew wood 
and draw water for the world which 
they despoiled before with something 
like genius, is out of thequestion. The 
delicate moral suasion of Lusk would 
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not, any more than the good feeding 
of Dartmoor, reconcile prisoners of 
this order to a stupid career of ill- 
remunerated. labour in a subordinate 
position, or induce them to bear the 
visits of an inspector, to ascertain, 
periodically, the genuineness of their 
repentance. From the smallness of 
the field, and the character and con- 
dition of the convicts, a scheme of 
employment and surveillance is pos- 
sible in the Irish metropolis, but it 
manifestly possesses no elasticity, and 
is wholly inapplicable to any extended 
convict system. 

We are told that.we talk too much 
of the evils of the licence system. “A 
ticket-of-leave man is only a rascal 
who is let loose in April instead of 
October ; or in 1861 instead of 1862.” 
“Tf the licensing system,” it is con- 
tended, ‘ were abolished to-morrow, 
the same number of convicts would 
be let loose in the end in each year, 
and would be let loose just as vicious, 
just as hardened, just as uncured, and 
yet more vindictive. All that we 
should gain would be, that our houses 
would now be broken into and our- 
selves garotted by the villains who 
were incarcerated in 1856, instead of 
by the set who were incarcerated in 
1857.” But this reasoning rests upon 
an erroneous estimate of the real ob- 
jection affecting tickets-of-leave. The 
cause of complaint is not that A or B 
gets off with nine months’ imprison- 
ment in place of twelve, or a year and 
a-half for two years; it is that 
punishments are nominally what 
they are not actually; and _ that, 
being uncertain as to their duration, 
and made still more of a hypocrisy 
by the pampering which “penitents” 


receive, the deterrent effect of a 
sentence perishes altogether, and 


the judge’s decree ceases to possess 
terrors for the criminal. It is noto- 
rious that this result has been pro- 
duced. Criminals have repeatedly 
mocked the sentence of the court, and, 
on being condemned, have declared, 
that though laid up for four or five 
years nominally, they would pay their 
respects to his lordship again in 
half the time. The ticket-of-leave 
system would be objectionable had it 
no other fault than depriving punish- 
ments of this element of certainty, to 
which greater importance is due than 
to any prison-regulations affecting the 
diet or the employments of the con- 
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vict. An error in the latter point is 
not, as in the former, vital. It is 
plain, moreover, that no wrong is 
done to the penitent prisoner in ex- 
pecting him to fulfil his punishment 
to the last hour. This is the demand 
of justice, and jf contrite he will feel 
it no grievance. He ought rather re- 
joice that the law is vindicated in his 
person, and that the wholesome de- 
terrent effect of his privations is not 
interrupted by a weak clemency. 
But it is said that we cannot afford 
to keep prisoners for such long terms, 
now that we must provide for them 
at home. No doubt this is a ditli- 
culty ; but it would be better to give 
shorter sentenees, and adhere to them, 
than to name four years whea two 
years and a-half are really intended. 
The punishments that are doubtful, 
without question lose thereby the 
greatest portion of their moral value. 
If we are right in supposing that cer- 
tainty would reduce the nuinber of 
criminals, what we should lose by 
keeping the convicts their full time 
would be gained in a diminution of 
their number. 

“ Labour-sentences” have been sug- 
gested as a substitute for the ticket- 
of-leave—that is, that the prisoner 
should be condemned to earn a certain 
fixed sum in gaol, as a compensation 
to society for the outrage committed 
against it, his time to close only 
when his task is accomplished. But 
this proposition savours strongly of 
the same empiricism which has 

roved at fault in the case of the 
icences. It is only less absurd than 
the proposal to sentence a man to 
imprisonment “until cured,” for the 
practical difficulties of finding remu- 
nerative work for all descriptions of 
convicts would be immense; and the 
principle, if admitted thus far, would 
suggest that the prisoner should have 
the option of buying his freedom at 
any time—the first hour of his con- 
finement—if his friends should pro- 
duce the price set upon him. What 
seems wanting is, that a sentence by 
the judge shall mean exactly what he 
decrees, and that penal servitude 
shall neither present a hope of escape 
for the criminal before his time is up, 
nor any prospect but the hardest work 
consistent with the good health and 
natural rights of the individual. To 
every rule there may, of course, be 
exceptions, and tickets-of-leave might 
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continue to be dispensed, but with 
extreme care, and in strictly limited 
number, to such prisoners only as were 
adjudged worthy by a commission of 
responsible persons. This need not 
disturb the principle of punishments 
being fixed and real, which is the sole 
remedy for that contempt of legal 
penalties which marks so painfully 
an era of sentiment and laxity in con- 
vict treatment. At the same time, 
there is much to be said for the views 
of those who would abolish the odious 
term “ticket-of-leave” altogether, and 
make the pardon absolute in the case 
of a prisoner who, by exemplary con- 
duct, had shown that he was really 
contrite. 

Some months ago it was hardly 
possible to write in the most guarded 
strain on these matters without being 
stigmatized as a sort of antediluvian 
—one who was far behind the times. 
A salutary reaetion, however, has so 
far brought back the public to com- 
mon sense, that the most effeminate 
of Social Science sages can now hear 
us speak even of the use of the lash 
without wineing. For water-gruel 
and amusing books to wile away the 
cell-time of the garotter it is proposed 
to substitute a gentle course of cor- 
poral punishment, and the acquies- 
cence of the whole community in the 
wholesome project shows how com- 
pletely satisfied society is at length 
that the milk-and-water treatment 
will never answer. It was prepos- 
terous all through that there should 
be any squeamishness about subject- 
ing rutfians who added savage violence 
to outrage, to the same punishment 
inflicted upon naval and military 
offenders of a vastly less heinous 
character. This affectation of a sort 
of reverence for the human cuticle 
has, however, disappeared, and the 
public are not ashamed to recognise 
in the nine-tailed scourge the only fit 
retaliation for the atrocities which 
disgraced the streets of London last 
winter. The Bill sanctioning at least 
a monthly dose of this moral medicine 
has been carried furward by large ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Parliament. 
The arguments used against it were 
particularly weak and inconclusive. 
The lash brutalizes, it may be, but the 
miscreants who clutch the passenger’s 
throat on the crossing at night, and 
rifle his pockets while he lies insen- 
sible, are not possessed of very im- 
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pressionablenatures. There isnothing 
good within them which we can ap- 
peal to with hope of a satisfactory 
result, and it remains but to mete out 
to them the measure they have meted 
to others. This is a retaliation at 
once strictly just and expedient. 
Whatever may be the Christian prin- 
ciple, the legal one, unquestionably, 
is an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. To the extent that we depart 
from this principle in administering 
justice we get into the fogs of mere 
sentimentalism. The lash for the 
garotter is politic, for the ruffians of 
a great city fear nothing so much as 
eer mg chastisement. They neither 
ike the disgrace nor the pain of the 
operation. It is a stigma upon them 
among their own fraternity that is 
never erased. It compromises their 
manhood. Penal servitude is a baga- 
telle beside this effective agency of 

rison reformation, which has terrors 
or the vilest and most hardened. 
The celebrated Act of Sir Robert 
Peel, declaring that all personsmaking 
ener attempts on the life of her 

ajesty the Queen should be instant- 
ly flogged, put an end at once to that 


heinous a pep. and there is the 


best ground for anticipating that the 
arotter will not resume practice next 

ovember in the face of fifty lashes a 
month for six months, administered 
with an honest good-will by a lusty 
prison official. 

The principal feature of importance 
in this enactment, however, is the 
proof it gives that the public have re- 
covered their good sense on the sub- 
ject of prison management. We have 
no longer, happily, any fear of being 
betrayed into gigantic and costly re- 
formatory follies. The notion of 
“absorbing” the criminal population 
by Sir Walter Crofton’s plan, or any 
other plan, is at anend. Prison di- 
rectors and prison psychologists must 
content themselves with performances 
somewhat more modest. If they have 
failed to convert the lion into a lamb, 
they can pfotect society from his ra- 
vages by looking well to their bars 
and bolts. Occasionally, they will, 
no doubt, succeed in taming ferocious 
natures, and no one seeks to discour- 
age such attempts ; but they must 
frankly admit that successes of this sort 
will be fortunate exceptions, and that 
their main duty, which it is more ‘in 
their power to perform, contemplates 
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the deterrent influence of punishment. 
As those whom they can reform are 
the fewest in number of the convicts 
consigned to their care, they must 
spend only a proportionate amount of 
effort upon reformatory processes. 
They must deal with the great body of 
criminals as unreformable, and choose 
the course best calculated to protect 
society from their ravages. If they are 
called upon to flog garotters, they are 
not required to go back again to the 
practices which existed before How- 
ard’s time. Justice tempered with 
mercy is the rule which society ex- 
pects to be followed; but the prison 
quacks changed it into a// mercy and 
no justice, and however creditable 
that may be to their sympathetic feel- 
ings, it is not a recommendation to 
them as vindicators of the law. The 
instincts of the community revolt 
against prison discipline based upon a 
principle so partial and shortsighted ; 
nor can any amiable theorizing ever 
reconcile the public to a system which 
suggests an irritating comparison be- 
tween the privileges extended to the 
notorious criminal, even after his re- 
lease, and the difficulties and disabili- 
ties of the honest and struggling work- 
man. To find employment for the 
former on his exit from the gaol, to 
give him a sum in hand to start him 
well in life again, because he has 
broken the laws and encroached upon 
the rights or injured the person of his 
fellow-man, can never seem quite fair, 
especially if all this be done for the 
delinquent before the time of his 
nominal punishment is completed, 
and his offence atoned for. In asmall 
way, indeed, such a project may cer- 
tainly succeed ; but the moment an at- 
tempt was made to carry it outon any 
extensive scale, soas to apply it to the 
great body of reformed criminalseither 
in England or Ireland, it would be met 
by such a storm of protests that its au- 
thors would be obliged to abandon it. 
Nothing that has been stated in 
these observations is to be understood 
as intimating a belief that the Irish 
convict system has proved a failure. 
On the contrary, it has been a re- 
markable success, considering- the 
questionable character of some of its 
plans and principles. No one can 
examine with candour the statistics 
of Irish crime since its formation, and 
not admit that it has been efficiently 
worked, and merits the attention that 
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has been bestowed upon it in other 
countries. Sir Walter Crofton de- 
served well for his intelligent labours ; 
and although the report of the re- 
maining Director of Irish Convict 
Prisons for 1862 shows for last year 
an increase in the number of “re- 
lapses,” it is not unfair to attribute 
these, in some measure, to the depress- 
ed state of the country, to which also 
the advance in the number of persons 
in custody in Government prisons, 
from 1,314 at the commencement of 
1862, to 1,575 in 1863, is referable. 
At the same time, there can be noth- 
ing clearer than the certain failure 
that would follow any attempt to in- 
troduce into England, or to carry out 
on any larger scale, the supervision of 
discharged convicts, which is entrust- 
ed to an official in Dublin, and to the 
police in rural districts. This feature 
of the Irish system, often spoken of 
as its real characteristic, is essentially 
an agency of a local and limited nature. 

The report of the lecturer at Smith- 
field and Lusk is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable portion of the blue-book 
lately issued from the Government 
Prisons’ Departmentin Dublin Castle. 
It would have been improved, how- 
ever, had the editor cut away all the 
weak and misplaced sentiment in 
which the writer indulges. In such 
documents the public look for facts, 
not essays on philanthropy. Casting 
aside this extraneous stuff, the reader 
learns that the Lusk farm continues 
to answer its purpose. The 170 acres 
of which it is composed are a furzy 
swamp or common, under process of 
reclamation by the labour of con- 
victs in the last stage of reformation. 
They are allowed sixpence a-week for 
their labour, and the lecturer states 
that they generally purchase with 
their earnings such articles of dress 
as scarfs and caps, to appear smart at 
the village church or chapel on Sun- 
days. There is nothing to object to 
in the matter of their diet, which is 
not too ample and plain. They are 
lodged somewhat hardly. The few 
warders who have the care of their 
work would not be able to restrain 
them if they attempted to act vio- 
jently, or to prevent their escape. 
There are no walls to confine them. 
No policemen guard the confines of 
this charmed ground. Law and its 
officers are necessary outside, but this 
farm is an oasis of peace and mutual 
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good-will—an Arcadia peopled by 
reformed convicts. The scene is cu- 
rious and interesting, and there can be 
no mistake about the facts. But the 
picture is no sooner presented than 
the reader perceives that it would be 
rather a perilous proceeding to multi- 
ply copies of Lusk farm over the 
ingdom, and furnish them with te- 
nants from Portland or Dartmoor. 
It is a very pretty and somewhat 
poetical scheme, no doubt. A gaol 
without walls or gates is a novelty 
in non-millennial times. The pro- 
ject, successful in a sort though 
it may be, is essentially a toy. It 
represents no principle, solves no 
Er and furnishes no model. 
he “Four Visiting Justices” were 
charmed with it as an entirely new 
thing, but it has not been announced 
that they have as yet found any quar- 
ter in England where it would be 
judicious to repeat the experiment. 
From the reports for Spike Island 
prison for 1862, the usual statement 
of the Presbyterian chaplain is 
omitted; and this omission is ac- 
counted for by a note intimating that 
it is withheld as “being composed 
almost wholly of observations on sub- 
jects not required by the Regulations 
to be included therein.” The chap- 
lains are expected to report upon 
“the apparent effects of the discipline 
of the prison,’ and this gentleman 
appears to have supposed that he had 
under this text a latitude of comment 
upon the system in general which the 
Director of Prisons denies to him. 
It will interest all who have made 
the subject their study, therefore, 
to know that differences of opinion 
exist among the prison officials in 
Ireland as to the alleged superiority 
of the Irish system. The public, for- 
tunately, are not left in the dark as 
to the nature of these, for this very 
chaplain has recently published his ex- 
perience inacertain book which is well 
worthy perusal. The Rev. Mr. Gib- 
son’s “ Life among Convicts,” claims 
a place beside Mr. Clay’s work, and is 
more searching and practically valu- 
able than that of a “Prison Matron.” 
It amounts to a defence of Sir Joshua 
Jebb, who has, to a certain extent, 
been made the victim of a cry, in some 
part groundless—a cry kept up assi- 
duously by the partizans of the Irish 
system. The design of the book, 
however, is to illustrate the defects of 
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the Croftonian scheme by the author’s 
personal experience, and this is done 
often very trenchantly. Issue is joined 
with the Irish Directors at once. The 
Edinburgh Review for January had 
stated that eighty per cent. of the 
diseharged Irish convicts are “ known 
to be doing well.” But Mr. Gibson 
answers: “I can aver that twenty- 
eight per cent. of the prisoners in 
Spike Island are doing well as recon- 
vucted convicts, who are generally 
well-behaved prisoners ; and that fifty 
or sixty per cent. of those prisoners 
who have had ‘the advantage of the 
intermediate prison,’ have emigrated 
to America or the Colonies, or have 
gone to England. I hope the latter 
are doing well; but how this can be 
‘known,’ I cannot imagine.” Is this 
one of the “observations on subjects 
not required by the Regulations?” 
Here is a paragraph about police 
supervision :—“‘The (Quarterly) re- 
viewer says, the convict in the inter- 
mediate prison is half at liberty. 
Three-quarters orseven-eighths would 
have been nearer the truth. He is, 
in fact, a freer man and a happier 
man when working on the farm of 
Lusk Common, than when discharged 
on ticket-of-leave, with a policeman 
at his heels. It would be better for 
a prisoner to spend the additional 
time in prison than to be liberated 
under police supervision; for the 
injury he sustains by being registered 
as a ticket-of-leave man outlives his 
actual sentence, and more than out- 
balances the advantages of earlier 
liberty.” This is a new light upon 
the boasted “police surveillance.” 
But hear Mr. Gibson again on this 
point—he speaks out boldly enough : 


“* What is Lusk ?’ inquires the reader. 
Lusk is a common where prisoners work, 
like agriculturists, on a farm. Sir Walter 
Crofton calls it a prison. I call it Sir Walter 
Crofton’s cocked hat. Sir Walter Scott 
was accused of stealing a friend's story, and 
telling it another way, when he replied, ‘I 
never thought it would be detected, with 
the new cocked hat I had put upon it!’ 
The intermediate prison of Lusk is the new 
cocked hat of the English system. It is 
just now in high feather with the public. 

“ To the new cocked hat we have lately 
added a French queue, called ‘ Police Sur- 
veillance.’ This article is worn by all our 
ticket-of-leave men; and as it is made to 
stick out behind, it affords the police a fine 
opportunity of seizing a convict by the tail. 
“We do not admire these appendages to 
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the English system ; we prefer the simpler 
machinery of Sir Joshua Jebb; but as Sir 
Walter Crofton asserts he can produce a 
finer article by the operation of his inter- 
mediate prison and police surveillance, the 
public will judge of the merits of the systems 
by their results. 

“To fhe last feature of the Irish system 
we have one great objection—but it is a 
sentimental objection—Police Surveillance is 
unEnglish. Weentirely agree with the elo- 
quent words of a writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine: — ‘If our institutions are not 
strong enough to maintain a fair stand-up 
fight with crime, then strengthen them; 
but let the thing called police surveillance 
continue to be sostrange to us,that werequire 
to use a foreign word when we speak of it.’ 

“The registration and police supervision 
of an enlarged convict gives employers an 
opportunity of trading on their secret and 
bad reputation, which many take advan- 
tage of. ‘A ticket-of-leave man!’ said a 
blacksmith, raising his shoulders to his ears, 
scanning, at the same time, the broad chest 
and long arms of the convict, who was 
waiting his decisionfor employment, ‘ they 
are a bad lot! but let him stay, I suppose 
he is worth his grub.” This was all the 
convict got; and with this he was satisfied, 
till he detected his master, with his thumb 
over his shoulder, pointing him out to a 
friend. This led to blows, and the con- 
vict’s return to prison.” 


With respect to the share which 
the Irish Convict Prisons System had 
in “annihilating crime in Ireland”— 
to employ Lord Brougham’s exag- 
gerated phraseology at the Social 
Science meeting in Dublin, in 1861, 
the writer adds :— 


“The number of prisoners in custody in 
our Trish Government prisons in 1854, was 
3,933. We must add to this 345 convicts, 
under detention in our county gaolsy making 
a total of 4,278 convicts in custody. These 
were reduced in eight years to 1,314. 

“Mark, there is no dispute here about 
the fact of the reduction. The only question 
is, who, or what did it? One party says, 
Sir Walter Crofton. I say, Irish famine. 
The case, therefore, comes into Court, ‘ The 
Irish Famine versus Sir Walter Crofton, for 
defrauding plaintiff of the honour of re- 
ducing the number of Irish convicts from 
4,278 to 1,314, during the eight years from 
the Ist January, 1854, to lst January, 1862.’ 

“ How did it happen, if the great reduc- 
tion in the number of convicts from 1854 
to 1862 be the result of the new system, 
that a like reduction occurred during the 
same period in our county and city prisons, 
where the new system had never been in 
operation? The number of prisoners in 
custody in our county and city gaols, on the 
Ist of January, 1854, was 5,755. On the 
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Ist of January, 1862, the number was re- 
duced to 2,916. 

“« The fall was nearly as rapid in convict 
prisons. The Irish Convict Establishment 
in 1836, consisted of two hulks and a Peni- 
tentiary house in Cork, affording accom- 
modation for 800 convicts. In 1845, our 
convict population was 627. In 1847, 
when the pressure for prison accommoda- 
tion, as the result of the famine, commenced, 
Spike Island Barracks were fitted up for 
600 convicts. In 1848, Newgate was made 
a convict depdt. The assizes of 1849 pro- 
duced 3,073 convict prisoners. The con- 
victs increased in Spike Island from 600 in 
1847 to 1,800 in 1850; and during this 
latter year, the Government had to open 
new depdts in the city of Cork, and in the 
town of Ennis. In 1851, the old gaol of 
Philipstown was converted into a convict 
prison. In 1852, there were 2,300 prison~ 
ers in Spike Island. The prison: was over- 
crowded. The prisoners were like sheep in 
apen. And most of them were as innocent 
as sheep. 

“The Report for 852, says there was 
accommodation in Government prisons for 
4,556 convicts, but that these figures did 
not represent suitable accommodation. We 
are not told how many convicts were con- 
fined in county gaols. There was no report 
for 1853. 

“ After 1852, the tide began to turn in 
all our prisons, Government and county. 
When the new Directors came into office in 
1854, the tide was not only on the turn, 
but running out rapidly. The famine 
which had filled our prisons had done its 
work, and a perfect flood of emigration was 
rushing out to the West. 

“The waters continued to ebb till 1860, 
when they left the Chairman of Irish Con- 
vict Prisons, and the new Irish system, 
like Noah and his ark, high and dry.” 


Mr. Gibson is often more caustic 
than argumentative. In the main, 
doubtless, he is right. The Irish 
system has been over-praised, and 
the manager of the English one has 
received a scant measure of justice. 
But there are some good points in 
both: the Irish scheme, in fact, is 
only a modification of the English, 
from which it was copied. It seems 
suited to Ireland, and has certainly 
succeeded in reforming a considerable 
number of offenders. It does not, 
indeed, deserve the credit of the steady 
decrease in the number of criminals 
from 1854 to 1860; just as it is not 
chargeable with the increase that has 
marked the years 1861 and 1862. On 
this topic, as on so many others, a 
bare comparison of figures would de- 
ceive. e decrease between 1854 
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and 1860 was due to the rapid emi- 
gration of those years, and the gene- 
rally comfortable condition of the 
peasantry ; and the increase in crime 
during the last two years is referable 
to the privations which the people 
have had toundergo from bad seasons. 
It would be wrong either to run into 
the extreme eulogy of the Irish sys- 
tem which the English reviewers, in 
their superficial acquaintance with 
the subject, have ventured upon, or 
to detract from the merits, such as 
these are, of Sir Walter Crofton and 
his colleagues and successors. As a 
reforming agency the Irish interme- 
diate prison is, within certain limits, 
effective ; but for a national prison 
system, these refined and some- 
what empirical methods, are unsuit- 
able. Our first concern is with the 
deterrent effect of our penal arrange- 
ments ; and as one step in the right 
direction has been taken, by a partial 
and guarded return to the lash, it is 
necessary to inquire what can be fur- 
ther done, without allowing into the 
mind any vindictive or cruel feeling, 
to restore to the gaol its terrors. Con- 
vict cells must, no doubt, be kept 
clean and well ventilated. The food 
of the criminals must be sufficient. It 
will necessarily be of a better quality 
and better cooked than the labourer’s 
meal, The comparisons that have 
been made between the condition of 
the workman and of the criminal, un- 
favourably to the former, are less 
cogent in point of logic than has 
beensupposed. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand that prison life should be made 
more penal would not be so loudly 
reiterated if no error had been com- 
mitted on the side of sentimentalism. 
That punishment shall be in reality 
punishment, is all that the public 
demand. It must be made such an 
infliction that those who have once 
suffered it will shun it, and inspire 
others with a salutary dread of it, 
not as now, with a contempt for its 
fictitious “penalties.” Severe and 
continued bodily exertion is a safe and 
elfective penal instrument, and need 
not interfere with anything the chap- 
lain or schoolmaster can do to effect a 
change in the prisoner’s evil disposi- 
tions. The treadmill was an admira- 
ble institution, though old-fashioned; 
and the public would hear of its 
being set in motion again by the 
feet of garotters with infinite sa-. 
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tisfaction. Hard labour—as hard at 
least as the severest endured by 
the poorer classes outside—ought to 
be required from the convict; and 
if this were done, the higher order 
of practitioners in theft would do 
anything—even become honest men 
—rather than run the risk of a return 
to the scene of their former ser- 
vitude. Sir Joshua Jebb’s plan of 
feeding up his prisoners in idleness 
will never answer. It is repugnant to 
all our notions of justice, and all our 
conceptions of what is expedient with 
a view to the “annihilation” of crime. 
If work cannot be had inside the pri- 
son walls, let it be sought outside. 
Why should not the scavenging of 
cities be perforined by criminals ; or if 
this exposure would complete theruin 
of some sensitive convicts, by depriv- 
ing them of all hope of regaining a 
osition in society, are there no pub- 
ic undertakings,—harbour-making, 
reclamation of wastes, or cleansing 
of rivers,—upon which the labour of 
the convict might be turned toaccount 
for the partial support of the prison 
system. Penal toil is thesimplesecret 
of successful prison management. In 
it lies the best hope of reformation, and 
thestrongest deterrent influence. The 
labourshould be severe and continued. 
If working-men are employed for ten 
hours a day to secure the bare bread 
that they eat, and the plain clothes 
they wear, would it be a hardship if 
the criminal were made to work eleven 
hours, when in health, upon a task 
proportioned to his strength, and of 
a character as far as possible in keep- 
ing with his previous avocations ! A 
reat deal of mawkish nonsense has 
en written on the duty of consult- 
ing the mental as well as moral im- 
provement of the criminal. No one 
wishes to treat him with unnecessary 
harshness, or subject him to any in- 
exorable labour regulation. The go- 
vernor of the prison should be permit- 
ted to direct what course shall be pur- 
sued in an individual case ; but the 
principle should be distinctly under- 
stood, for it is vital to a good prison 
system, that the lot of the convict 
shall be to work hard for the full pe- 
riod to which he is sentenced. A bare 
possibility, at the most, should exist 
that he may be released somewhat 
before the time has expired, either 
on a ticket-of-leave or absolutely, if 
his assiduity and good conduct recom- 
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mend him to notice. Conditional li- 
beration and police supervision are 
sure to fail. When the convict leaves 
the prison gates all control over him 
ceases, and it must ever be so. No 
organization can order the matter 
otherwise. This we say distinctly, 
with a full knowledge of what has 
been effected in Ireland. Whatever is 
done for the prisoner’s reformation, 
therefore, must be done in the prison ; 
and while every means should be taken 
to impress him with religious con- 
siderations, and inspire him with new 
motives and resolves, he should be 
sent forth among his former asso- 
ciates with the story that gaol-life is 
everything but endurable. Hard 
work from the earliest hours ; coarse, 
though wholesome, food ; an enforced 
silence, these particulars, as_re- 
lated by the man who had fulfilled 
four long years of a monotonous and 
laborious existence, would constitute 
such a “terror to evil-doers,” as no 
other prison policy could generate. 
If the public are to possess their 
goods in peace, and protect their per- 
sons from garotters, they will insist 
upon a gaol system of this sensible 
character, even if it be necessary, in 
carrying it out, to sacrifice ticket-of- 
leavism altogether. Revolutionary 
changes are not desirable. Sir Joshua 
Jebb need not be driven from the post 
for which, in many respects, he is 
particularly fitted ; nor is there any 
occasion for disturbing the Irish ar- 
rangements. Let what is good in 
both remain. But let there be an 
end made of the systematic ticket-of- 
leave. Let the sentimentality be dis- 
carded which has made our prisons 
places of rest and recruiting for the 
accomplished thief, that he may set 
forth upon his enterprises again, on 
his premature liberation, with fresh 
courage, the benefit of larger ex- 
perience, and the stimulus of a con- 
tempt for legal penalties. The effort 
to reform those who are found to be 
reformable, need not be abandoned ; 
but as the majority are individuals 
hardened beyond the possibility of 
cure by any amiable process of pue- 
rile indulgences, the principal object 
must be to produce a salutary dread 
of the prison in the criminal’s mind, 
which, if a poor motive, will still be 
worth much if it prove an effective 
one, 


